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What About School Bond Elections? 


How the November Campaigns Were Supported and Opposed, and Their Results. 


During a presidential year the American citi- 
zen is called upon to politically think and act 
in terms of the whole nation. Local matters 
sink into second place. And yet school bond 
elections, when the broad question of public 
education is under consideration, cannot be said 
to be matters of purely local concern. 

Many boards of education submitted their 
school bond issue to the voters on November 4th 
on the day when they register their choice for 
the highest office in the land. 

Whether it is wise as a matter of expediency 
to submit a local school question on the same 
day when state and national elections are to be 
determined, we are not prepared to argue. The 
answer must be found in the fate which over 
takes the school bond issue questions as they 
come under the scrutiny of the taxpayer. 

While school elections, namely, the choice of 
boards of education members as well as local 
bond issues, should be held on days other than 
general municipal or national election days, in 
order to secure a thorough consideration from 
a local point of view, it does not follow that the 
plan is entirely inexpedient. The patriotic 
spirit which a national election is supposed to 
arouse ought to react favorably upon school in- 
terests. At any rate, popular education and 
citizenship are inseparable in a self governing 
nation. 

Thus, it becomes interesting to note the re- 
sults obtained at the polls in behalf of local 
school bond issues on a day when the voter cast 
his choice for the chief executive of the nation. 

How New Philadelphia Campaigned 

The board of education of New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, went before the voters on November 4th 
with an S. O. S. (save our schools) in asking 
for $375,000 for a junior high school. 

In a printed announcement the reasons for a 
high school were fully explained, and then went 
into the financial considerations, namely, to ex 
plain just how much the project would add to 
the taxpayers’ bill. “For the man with $5,000 
this means less than a postage stamp a day.” 
Comparative figures were also presented. The 
value of the high school plants in twelve Ohio 
cities of similar population was enumerated. 

The pupils were supplied with letters to their 
parents signed by the board members and the 
teacher. On election day noon every pupil 
carried a letter home which asked the question 
“Has father voted? Has mother voted? If 
either has not, do not delay longer, but vote 
immediately—now. If you have voted, see that 
your neighbor votes and votes for the issue of 
bonds.” 

The bond issue was safely carried by a vote 
of 4,055 for and 1,090 against. The board of 
education consists of Mrs. Ila B. Wright, presi 
dent, Mr. Alvin F. Graff, vice-president, Mr. A 
A. Stermer, Clerk. Mrs. Mary Mever, Mr 
Robert Dumermuth, Mr. C. S. MeVay, superin 
tendent, Mr. F. L. Mosher, director of buildings. 

Ohio Cities Meet With Success 

Elections in support of the schools were more 
numerous in Ohio than in any other state is 
explained in the fact that the general state law 
was not sufficiently flexible to adjust itself to 
the increased eosts of school maintenance. It 
left the question entirely to the localities per 
mitting them to exact an additional 3 mill levy 
for a period of five years. 

Many communities therefore were obliged, in 
addition to bond issues for new school buildings, 
to submit the question of adequate maintenance 
to a popular vote. 

Superintendent U. E. Diener of Celina made 
a study of the subject and found that of the 





84 cities ranging in population from 4,000 to 

100,000 and 41 cities below 10,000 revealed the 
following facts: 

1. Thirty-four voted on extra levy at recent 

elections. 2. Thirty-eight voted at previous 

3. Thirty-eight voted on extra levy 

which does not expire this year. 4. Only four 


elections. 
have not and will not vote on levy. Superin 
tendent Diener draws the conclusion that the 
legal provisions for financing the schools are in 
adequate. He says: “We have been making 
constantly increasing demands upon the schools 
without making provision for a larger treasury 
The abnormal increase in costs that every insti 
tution, private and public, has faced and is fac 
ing, proves that to do now only the same work 
that was done before the period of higher prices 
has meant a tremendous increase in running 
expense.” 

Akron. The $2,500,000 bond issue for the 
purchase of sites and new buildings was carried 
2 to 1 and the special 3 mill levv by a vote of 
t to 1. The bond issue vote was 26,709 yes: 
13,621 no. The tax levy vote was 59.378 yes; 
9.731 no. “We are all naturally very much 
pleased with the result of the eleetion,” said 
Superintendent C. H. Reed, ‘and feel that the 
schools are going to be on a solid ftinancial 
foundation for the next five vears at least.” 

Say. A $100,000 school bond issue was 
earried by a vote of 500 to 226 

Beehive. The consolidated school district of 
Beehive carried a $250,000 bond issue by a vot 
of 399 to 72. 

Canton. The additional 3 mill levy as well 
as the $1,800,000 bond issue were carried by an 
almost 3 to 1 vote. 

Cincinnati. The $8,500,000 school bond issue 
was carried by a handsome majority. This 
majority became more striking when it was dis 
covered that other municipal bond issues had 
failed. The success of the school interests was 
due to the merits of the bond project. but also 
to the effective campaign work done by the 
friends of the schools. The citizens’ committee 
inder the chairmanship of Dr. John M. With 
row, former chairman of the school board, did 
an excellent piece of service in this connection 
Mr. B. H. Siehl, principal of the Hartwell 
school, who was in charge of the campaign as 
far as the schools took part, deserves great 
eredit for his efficient management. 

Many of Cineinnati’s best known citizens 
rallied to the cause of the school bonds and 
spoke in behalf of the issue. Among the many 
persons who again and again from the platform 
urged the voters to grant the school bonds wer 
the following: Superintendent Roberts, Dr 
John M. Withrow, Dr. F. B. Dyer, Mrs. L. C 
Fillmore, Mrs. Ernest Ach and Assistant Super 
intendents Otterman, Logan and Stewart. 

Cleveland. In 1920 the Cleveland, Ohio 
board of education was authorized to make a 
tax levy of three mills for local school purposes. 
According to the law this levy is exempted from 
tax limitations and is authorized for five years. 

This year the board of education asked the 
voters to renew the three-mill levy for another 
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five years. This will make a yield of approxi 
mately $5,645,000, a sum necessary to keep the 
schools running on present standards. The 
budget for 1924-25 calls for $15,946,426. With 
out the 3 mill levy the board would be short 
about one-third of its actual needs and would 
have to resort to drastic reductions. This tax 
which was submitted five years ago had expired. 
Hence, the re-submission on November 4th 
The 3 mill tax which will yield over $5,600,000 
each year for five years, was supported by the 
Chamber of Commerce, but opposed by th 
building owners’ association. It was carried by 
a vote of 104,064 to 63,147. 

Cleveland Heights. Unofficial returns from 
forty out of forty-seven precincts gave 6,098 for 
the $1,500,000 school bond issue and 4.690 
against. The 3 mill levy received 5.571 in 
favor and 3,551 against. 

Dayton. A $4,000,000 school bond issue was 
carried by a vote of 314 to 1. The 2 mill levs 
for five years was carried by a similar vote 

Ely ria. For a second time the voters of Car 
isle Township refused to authorize the issuance 
of $75,000 bonds to establish a centralized 
school. 

Kuclid. The $500,000 school bond issue was 
passed by 1 3 to 1 vote. there being 1.401 fo) 
ind 521 against. 

Fairview. A $200,000 school bond issue was 
earried by a vote of 4 to 1 

Galion. The $250,000 bond ssue for 
junior high school was earried by 1 vote 
2.458 to 834, practically 3 to 1 

Garfield Heights. A $110,000) sehool bond 
ssue for a new school and additions t present 
schools was earried by a vote of 


5 mill levy was also won. 


ltubbard he $275,000 SCHOO bond ssue 
failed by a narrow margin of 109 votes 

Laneaster. The school bond issue ealling for 
S450.000 fo) » new high seh 0] failed. 

Norwalk. The extra 3 mill levy for operat 
ng expenses was carried by a vote of 1.609 to 
1.096. TI ere was no school bor d é leetion 

Parma A $50,000 bond issue to be used for 
the puehase of school sites was safely earried 

Shaker Heights. Che eontinuance f the 3 


$19 ; , , : 
mill levy Tor operating expenses as well as the 


$1,500,000 bond issue for new buildings wer 
earried by a safe margin. “The 3 mill tax is 
absolutely necessary for the proper maintenance 


ol the school,” Ss vid Ss iperintend nt F. Wiley, 


“and the $1,500,000 for buildings, together wit] 


the $800,000 issued last vear. wil] 


care for a 
building program affecting nearly every sehoo!l 
in’ Shaker ITeights and making Provision tf 
these schools for at least four vears’ growth.” 
The vote was 2,225 for and 540 against 

South Euelid. The $410,000 bond ssue Tor 
1 new high school in the So ith Euelid district 
which includes the village of Lindhurst wa 
carried by a vote of 680 to 424 

Steubenville. A $997,500 bond issue wa 
carried by a 3 to 1 vot The money will be 
ised for two new buildings. ne tT OU rooms 


ind the other of 28 rooms 

Toronto earried a $275,000 bond 
ew high school. The returns showed that 
1.452 voted yes, and 364 ni 


Special tax levies for school purposes besides 
those reported above were voted at Brecksville 
Rocky River. S lon, Chagrin Falls ind North 
Olmstead. The special levies earried in 
Cuyahoga County will total $2,770,000. In the 


Strongville district the 3 mill levy was lost 


(Continued on Page 131) 
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The Financial Reports of One Hundred 


Until very recent years, the annual school 
financial report was very much like any other 
kind of public fiscal report. It was designed to 
show that school money had been spent honestly 
for educational purposes. During the last 
decade or two the school financial report has 
been undergoing somewhat of a change. A 
number of items are being added, and some 
derived figures are being supplied which do not 
appear at all in the older reports. 

These changes probably reflect fairly well 
certain changes in the nature of the purposes 
which the financial report is meant to serve. 
I'he older form of the report was probably suff- 
cient at a time when education was a relatively 
simple matter, and when the public generally 
had a fairly definite knowledge of the work of 


n recent years the activi 


the school. However, 
ties of the school have grown beyond the com 
prehension of the people. Education has come 
to be a very complex as well as a very gigantic 
iffair. People generally do not appreciate the 
educational opportunities that are being offered 


to their children At the same time they have 


k Very definite realization of the cost and 
irden which the support of public education 
nvolves. As a result, the people, in many com 
munities, at least, have begun to assume a 
skeptical attitude of ming, not toward public 
duecation as tle inderstand it, but toward 
edueational leaders, and the kind f education 
se leaders are adyov I 
t the ered edueational leaders that 
eir | est d erity re practieallh 
nquestioned For tl I part, their erities 
them lnpractiea and visionary It is not 
nmon opinion among business men 
ealled m« f affairs—that edueators have no 
ense of values, that they do not know the worth 
1 ir 
While there may e some 1 ndation for this 
ticism, it probably more often grows out of 
the inability of thi ol administrator to 
measure the “output” of the school in terms of 
onomie values This, in the main, is Impos 
sible We are probably fully justified in main 


ining that society receives full value for 
very dollar spent for education In fact, it is 
robable that the school more than pays for 
tself in inereased production, and in certain 
economic savings effected through the elimina 
on of ignoranee. But it is virtually impossi 
ble to show that the credit for such indirect 
‘esults of edueation belongs to the school. On 
the other hand, other social and civie values of 
edueation, though unquestionably real, are of 
ich a nature that they cannot well be reduced 
to a b ISIS of dollars and cent 
In some of the recent reports there is evidence 
hich goes to sho that, in spite of the many 
lifficulties involved, attempts have been made 


impress the publie with the facet that its 


money has not only been spent honestly for 
d ication: but. also that t has been spent 
efficiently. ind i? inswel to very rea] ed ica 


onal needs of the peopl 
Nature and Extent of Educational Expenditures 

T he Purpose a d Ext nt of T'h is Stu ly. For 
the purpose of determining what efforts are 
heing made and what means are being used by 
educational administrators to acquaint the pub 
lie with the nature and extent of educational 
expenditures, a study was made of the financial 
‘eports of one hundred city school systems. 
[he reports were chosen at random, and were 


school Systems 


Elmer H. Staffelbach. 


TABLE 1. Cost Analyses Contained in the Financial Reports 


Items Included in the Reports 


of 5,000 to 
25,000 pop. 
No. Per No. Per No. Per No. Per 


34 cities 23 cities 
of 25,000 to of over 
100,000 pop. 100,000 pop. 


43 cities 
Total of 
100 cities 


COST ANALYSES BY: cent ° cent . cent 0 cent 
AGMinistrative GeOPATtMeNts§ ...cccccsecserccccsccees 34 7 25 76 21 90 80 80 
re: Oe Gs a bh cas 60 bo ¥an00nndsstcseseanwdseerted 9 21 10 30 13 56 32 32 
eee OE Ce Mivik oo: 4 506 dd56 054000640 0s ccaes 6 14 v 27 10 43 25 25 
Different subjects and departments................. 5 11 + 12 3 13 12 12 
J. SPPwerrerrrr Serer cee eeceeeseseredeescercocere 12 28 17 50 15 65 44 44 

ANALYSIS OF THE SCHOOL DOLLAR BY: 

Administrative departments SeeesESRCO+ ENCORE 4 3] 4 12 1 4 v 9 
a I ee TTT TT err ee Corer rrr ce 1 2 2 6 0 3 3 
en OC EG GOs o'ccsicecdeanecesecddeceee satus 1 2 1 3 0 0 2 2 
Objects . TETTRTTETTILELTTTTELT TTT y 4 4 2 6 0 0 4 4 
*Note This column gives the number of reports that include the given item 


for the most part for the tiscal year 1922-1923, 
though in a few instances the reports were for 
the year previous to that. A few reports for 
the tiscal year 1923-1924 were also included in 
the study. 

lhe reports were divided into three groups 
according to the size of the cities represented. 
Forty-three of the reports were from cities 
ranging from 5,000 in population to 25,000 in 
population; 34 were from cities ranging from 
25,000 to 100,000 in population; and 23 were 
from cities of more than 100,000 people. The 
purpose of this classification was to determine 
whether or not a difference in the form and 
content of the reports of different sized cities 
would be significant. As will be seen in the 
tables which follow, such significant differences, 
f they exist at all, are very rare. 

Officials Making the Reports. In 29 cases 
‘ut the one hundred, the reports were issued in 
the name of the school board only; in 28 cases, 
n the name of the superintendent only; in 
eighteen cases, in the name of the clerk or sec 
retary only; and in sixteen cases, the reports 
were issued in the name of two or more offi 
ials. Other officers making reports were the 
city treasurer, the city auditor, the business 
manager, and the finance committee. Though, 
n many instances, the reports were addressed 
to the school board, and in other instances to 
the eity officials, the very fact that they were 

iblished seems to indicate that they were 
meant for the people as well 

The Volume and Forin of the Reports An 
iverage of thirteen per cent of the entire report 
was devoted to financial matters The volume 
f the report was frequently increased by the 
nelusion of long tables of inconsequential 
ieecounts, containing, in some instances, full 


statements of the vear’s expenditures in chrono 


logical order. As a matter of fact, the most 
satisfactory reports in most cases were those 


{ moderate than of extreme length. The re 
ports of two cities of less than 25,000 people 

ntained no financial statements of any kind 

Thirty-seven of the reports contained audits 
I school finances, ind seventeen contained 
budgets for the following year 

Ninety-six of the financial reports included 
tables, and 38 included some interpretative dis 
The lack of helpful discussion is felt 


by the reader in attempting to interpret many 


eussion 


f the tables. The chart. a device which might 

he used with good effect in connection with the 
reports, ~ rarely used, appearing in only four 
sut of the total of one hundred. 

General Figures Pertaining to Wealth and 
Income. A statement of the valuation of all 
city property is given in twelve of the reports, 
and t 


average membership is given in two reports. 


1 


ie amount of city property per child in 


Seventeen of the reports contained statements 
of the valuation of all school property. Sixty- 
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two reports included itemized statements of 
educational incomes by amounts and sources. 
Costs and Cost Analyses 

The total expenditure for education was 
given in all but two of the reports. The 
analyses made of educational costs can best be 
shown by means of the following table: 

The analyses by administrative departments 
for the most part follow the plan used by the 
Federal Bureau of Education in reporting 


tinancial statistics. The item, “By types of 


schools,” indicates that the costs were given 
separately for the elementary, junior high, and 
high schools. In certain cases the costs were 
given separately for the “Different schools of 
the system”; e. g., the Longfellow Grammar 
School, the Beecher High School, ete. Certain 
reports also gave cost figures by “Subjects and 
departments,” such as English, manual train- 
ing, ete. In a few instances where costs were 
viven by subjects and departments, they were 
viven for only a few of the curricular depart 
ments. Generally, where such an analysis was 
made at all, it was made complete for the entire 
curriculum. The item, “By objects,” signifies 
that expenditures for items such as teachers’ 
salaries, textbooks, labor, etc., were given sepa 
rately 

All of the financial reports included some 
form of cost analysis. The majority of such 
analyses were made either by administrative 
departments or by objects. Such analyses, 
though important svatistically, are not very 
significant for the people of the community, 
who tend to be interested more in the product 
than in the process of education, and who, for 
this reason, are more likely to find a significance 
in analyses by curricular subjects and depart 
Yet, only 32 
per cent of the reports make any distinction 


ments, and by types of schools. 


between costs of elementary education and the 
costs of secondary education, and only twelve 
per cent show that attempts have been made to 
differentiate costs by curricular subjects and 
departments 

The curriculum has been widened to include 
many activities that had no place in the school 
a generation ago. In some cases such activi 
ties are among the most expensive in the school. 
[In spite of their cost, they can probably be 
justified; but, it seems more fitting that their 
justification should be based upon values con 
tained in the activities themselves than that it 
should be based upon the commonly acknowl 
edged values of education in general. In other 
words, instead of combining the costs of read- 
ing, arithmetic, ete., and calling the total the 
cost of education, the cost of each curricular 
subject should be given separately, and should 
be separately justified. 

An analysis of education costs by different 
schools or buildings of the system is given in 
25 per cent of the one hundred reports. It 


a 
| 
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would seem that such figures should be not 


only of interest to the pubhe; but, of value to 
the school administrator. 
“School Dollar.” An 


the school dollar merely presents 


Analysis of the of the 
analysis of 
the matter of school expenditures from a differ 
ent angle than that of cost figures. A complete 
and minute analysis would probably be more 


confusing than helpful; but, where partial 


analyses were made in the reports they supply 
information that is usually valuable to the 


Nine of the 


administrative 


reader. reports included such 


analyses 5y departments, and 


two reports contained analyses by ty pes of 


schools. In two reports analyses of the school 
dollar were made to cover the different schools 


of the 


analy ses were made by objects. 


partial 
No analysis of 


system, and in four reports 
the educational dollar, by subjects and curricu- 
lar departments, was found in any of the re- 
ports studied. 

Cost [7 


eost figures of 


omparisons. Comparisons with the 
former years in the same city 
little 


are probably of significance, except in 


cities where conditions are peculiarly static. 
Comparisons of costs between cities are likely 
to be 
though the cities are of equal size. 
Table LI, 


cities were made in but two reports. 
eosts of 


misleading rather than useful, even 


As may be 


seen in such comparisons between 


Though 
comparisons with the former years in 


the same city occur with somewhat greater 


frequency, the number of such comparisons is 


also relatively small. 
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per child in average daily attendance; for the 
reason that its meaning is less definite. For 
strict accuracy and detiniteness, the unit-cost 
per child in average daily attendance is prob- 
ably ost dependable on the three. In com- 
munities where the industries are of a seasonal 
nature, the unit-cost per child in average daily 
attendance may be somewhat disadvantageous; 
for the reason that educational facilities will 
have to be provided to meet the greater rather 
than the average need, and, therefore, the unit- 
cost per child in average daily attendance will 
tend to be higher than in places where seasonal 
How- 
ever, such conditions will hardly be found in 


fluctuations of attendance do not occur. 


many cities of considerable size. 

The unit-cost per pupil-eredit gives the cost 
in relation to the net “output” of the school, and 
is very signiticant. This unit-cost, when given 
with the unit-cost per child in average daily 
attendance or with the unit-cost per child in 
average membership, helps to shed much light 
upon the matter of school costs, especially with 
regard to the expense of retardation. The per- 


pupil-credit or per-pupil-passing unit might 


well be applied to the junior high school and 
as well as to the high 


the ele mentary school 


school. Though, it is true, that the pupils who 
fail to 
undoubtedly 


make passing grades in their work 


derive some benefits from the 
studies pursued, the real “output” of the school 
can best be measured in terms of the students 
To say that 


it costs so much per pupil averaging a grade of 


who are suecessful in their work. 


rABLE Il. Education Costs Compared 
13 cities 34 cities 23 cities 
Items Included in the Reports of 5.000 to of 25,000 to of over Total of 
25,000 pop. 100,000 pop 100,000 pop 100 cities 
COST COMPARISONS WITH PREVIOUS YEARS IN No Per No Per No Per No. ° Per 
rlikk SAME CITY ° cent ° cent - cent ° cent 
rn re CD, cece tbereventneesnbescedteuve 6 14 BS - 23 rf 30 21 21 
By administrative departments 5 11 6 17 5 2 16 10 
By types of schools 1 2 1 3 3 13 5 5 
By schools of the system 0 0 1 3 1 4 2 y 4 
By subjects and departments TUTTLE TTY 0 0 0 0 1 t 1 l 
COST COMPARISONS WITH OTHER CITIES 
lotal comparisons made iGiesskedaes wees 1 2 1 3 1 } 3 3 
By administrative departments ‘ weer Ty 0 0 1 3 1 4 2 2 
*Note Phis column gives the number of reports that include the given item 


Unit-Costs Used in the Reports Studied 
An examination of Table I11 will 
fact that the 


reveal the 
unit-cost 


per child enrolled was 


ised in elghtec n cases, ‘| he unit-cost per child 


membership was used in 27 


ehild 


in average 


and the 


eases, 


unit-cost per in average daily 


attendance was used in 21 cases. ‘] he cost per 


pupil-credit (for high school only) was given 


} 
In only two 


dre d. 


The unit-cost 


reports out of the entire one hun 


per child enrolled is probably 


less significant than either the unit-cost per 


child in average memb« rship or the unit-cost 


TABLE 111. Unit-Costs and Unit-Cost 


of 5.000 to 


Items Included in the Reports 


75 or more in a certain subject, or, better still, 
to say that it costs a certain amount per pupil 
meeting the requirements of a certain standard 
ized test in a given subject, is to give informa 
tion somewhat definite in nature. 

All that has been said above, relative to cost 
analysis, might well be repeated here with even 
with the sub 


Table ILL shows 


that unit-costs were given for the entire system 


greater emphasis in connection 


ject of analysis by unit-costs. 


in 38 of the reports, by administrative depart 
ments in 25 of the reports, by types of school 
in 29 of the reports, and by schools of the sys 
Comparisons Found in the Reports 

34 cities 23 cities 


of 25.000 to of over 
100,000 pop 100,000 pop 


3 cities 
Total of 


5,000 pop 100 cities 


No Per No Per No Per No. Per 
EDUCATION UNIT-COST PER: ad cent . cent ° cent * cent 
Child enrolled 6 14 7 21 D 22 18 18 
Child in A. D. A 16 7 21 7 30 21 21 
Child in average membership 10 28 10 20 7 20 oT 27 
Pupil credit (high school) 0 0 0 v0 y 4 Ss 2 e 
UNIT-COST COVERING 
The entire system ° esee . 11 23 15 14 12 52 38 3S 
Administrative departments 6 14 10 0 9 29 25 a5 
Types of schools 7 16 4) 27 13 a) 29 29 
ee ee Ce Pn. bcc esd sheik he wees bab COE bONbEES 7 } 12 12 §2 19 19 
Subjects and departments , 9 4 2 6 } 17 S 8 
UNIT-COSTS COMPARED WITH THOSE OF PRE 
VIOUS YEARS IN SAME CITY 
Per child enrolled 1 2 2 6 1 4 4 $ 
Per child in A. D \ 1 2 2 6 4 13 6 6 
Per child in average membership 7 } 12 9 g 9 9 
Per pupil credit (high school) 0 0 0 0 1 4 1 1 
SUCHE UNIT-COST COMPARISONS COVERING 
The entire system 7 5 14 ) 21 13 13 
Administrative departments 2 | 2 6 4 S 6 6 
Types of schools 3 7 5 14 } 17 12 12 
Schools of the system 1 > { 12 2 8 7 7 
Subject ind departments U 0 1 3 0 0 1 1 
UNIT-COSTS COMPARED WITH THOSE OF 
OTHER CITIES 
Per child enrolled 1 2 1 3 0 0 9 2 
Per child i oe 3 ‘| 0 0 1 i 4 4 
Per child in rage membership ayr 4 7 4 12 0 0 q 7 
SUCH UNIT-COST COMPARISONS COVERING 
The entire syst 1 2 2 6 0 0 3 8 
Administrative ad ments 1 2 3 9 1 4 5 5 
Co eal errr rrrer rire rere ry eer rr 2 { 0 0 1 1 3 3 
Other means of comy s 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 


Note This column g t! er of reports that include the given item 


tem in nineteen of the reports. Unit-costs by 


subjects or by curricular departments were 
given in but eight of the one hundred reports. 

The value of the unit-cost lies in the facet 
that it gives the cost in relation to some factor 
involving either the educational need or the 
This fact makes it far 


than bare cost figures. In 


educational result. 
more meaningful 
fact, in so far as the public is concerned, the 
significance of cost figures may be included in 
the unit-cost. The fact that no form of the 
unit-cost was found in 62 per cent of the re 
ports probably indicates that its values are not 
fully appreciated. . 
Unit-Cost Comparisons 

As a means of comparison, the unit-cost has 
striking advantages over cost figures. Compari- 
sons with unit-cost figures of former years in 
the mame city were found with the following 

Per pupil enrolled, in four re 
child in 


nine reports; 


frequencies : 


ports; per average membership, in 
per child in average daily attend 
anee, in six reports; and yr pupil-credit, in 
one report. The unit-costs for the entire Sys 


tems were compared in thirteen reports, by 


administrative departments in six reports, by 
different types of schools in twelve reports, by 
the different schools of the system in seven re- 
ports, and by subjects and departments in one 
report. 

Such comparisons are always interesting, and 
By means of 


they are usually also instructive. 


such comparisons it is often possible to show 
that increases in expenditures have not been 
out of 


Also, where the increase in expenditures has 


proportion to increases in attendance. 
been out of proportion to the increase in attend 
a comparison of all the various unit-cost 


will reveal 


ance, 
the cause. 


Unit-cost comparisons with other 


also likely to be 


cities are 
both interesting and signiti- 
cant. It is but human for the people of one 
community to want to compare what they are 
doing with what is being done in other com- 
munities. To be such 


should be 


. . . 
sons, which were made in many of the reports, 


reliable, comparisons 


made with extreme care. Compari 
between widely separated cities of very different 


conditions are of doubtful value. Then, too, t 


be accurate, the figures used in such comparl- 


sons should be similar and should have common 


bases. In certain reports comparisons were 
drawn between the unit-costs in cities in which 
the length of the school term differed consider- 
| 


ably in length without allowance being made 


for such differences. Such comparisons are not 
only valueless but misleading. 

Judging from the reports studied, it seems 
that many school administrators need to remem- 
ber that comparisons, no matter how favorable 
they may be, lack finality. Comparisons should 
be used as aids in convincing the community 
that the cost and burden incident to the sup- 
port of its schools are not extraordinarily heavy. 
The tinal justification of educational expendi- 
tures should rest upon the achievement of the 
school, and should, somehow, be made in terms 
of educational accomplishments. 

Measurement of the Economic Burden Inci 


Public Education. 


Relatively, very few of the reports g1VE evidence 


de nt to bhe Support of 


of attempts to show the extent of the economic 
burden the cities are bearing in their support 
Apparently, it is the 


opinion of the great majority of officials issuing 


of public education. 
the reports that this particular matter needs no 
Without much doubt the publie, in 
least, 
of its economic burdens. 


emphasis. 


most communities, at is fully cognizant 
However, there are 
a number of reasons why the exact burden of 


should be earefully 


ured and reported upon. 


educational support meas 


0 elle 
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TABLE Iv. 


Items Included in the Reports 


Education costs per capita of total population 
Local tax rate for education patsoteetawecbanbsetae 
Local tax rate by administrative departments 
LOGE TAS TEGO BT EVOOR CE MONDO a oinnnkccaccsessvacsece 
Local tax rate for education compared with rates of 
POD DN 6.6 655450655544 READERS CaS RRTEAS CK OSu A 
Local tax rate for education compared with rates in 
other cities 


Debt items compared with similar items in former years 1 


Debt items compared with similar items in other cities. 
*Note: This column gives the number of reports t 
In the first place, because of the prevailing 
methods of levving taxes,»increases in burden 
real. It is not 
unlikely that carefully condueted studies of the 


are often more apparent than 
situation would help to convince the people of 
many communities that their schools are really 
less burdensome than they think them to be. 
Also, it is not an uncommon practicé for public 
officials to blame the schools unduly as causes 
contributing to high taxes. The financial report 
offers the school administrator the opportunity 
to give the publie the facts as they exist. 
Table TV shows that the burden, in terms of 
rate for 
fifteen of the reports. 


the loeal tax schools, was given in 


Analyses of the tax rates 
by administrative departments were made in 
two reports, and in one report an analysis of 
types of 


the tax rate was made by schools. 


Comparisons with the school tax rates of other 
eight of the and 
with the tax rates in other cities in four of the 
reports. 


vears were made in reports, 


Analyses of Tax Rate 
Analyses of the tax rate are, in the opinion 
of the writer, of doubtful value. 


tion made available by 


The informa 
v this means can, in most 
eases, be better and more easily shown by 
analvses of costs. Analyses of the tax rate, 
where made, should be made by types of schools 


and 


administrative 


curricular subjects departments, 
rather than by 


The line of 


administrative 


and bs 
departments. 
different 


many 


division between the 
departments is in, 
drawn. Items of expendi 


7 } 
Instances, not cle ariy 


ture that in one city are classified in one depart- 


ment are often found diffe rently classified in 


The Peru Single 


A single salary schedule for teachers is justi 
fied on the grounds that it aids in securing the 
The 


of the children is at the heart of this question. 


most effective teaching possible. welfare 


The salary schedule which has been in use 1 


the Peru schools for a few years 
based 


tradition. 


was largely 


upon the license which is 


The 


were 


system now 


minimum salaries for grade 


different, 


erade of license held by the 


teache rs depending upon the 


teacher. She was 
given $2 per month for each year of experience 


and 


school for twelve weeks. 


month for attending 


A teacher received $5 


$2.50 per summer 
per month for teaching in the junior high school 


and the same inerease for training and experi 
erad teachers. 


school 


was $1350 regardless of training and ¢ Xperience 


ence that was received by the 


The initial salary of a high teacher 


but reeeived $5 per month for each year of 
experience. 

Frequently grade teachers asked for positions 
in the junior high school for no other reason 
than the financial consideration. 

The following points were discussed with thi 
board of education in considering a new si 
schedule: 

1. A single 


teacher 


salary 


salary cc} ( d ile wil] te nd to m ike 
satisfied 


If she is happy in the first grade, pay 


every where ver she may b 


1° 
VOrKINE. 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Attempts to Measure the Burden Incident to the Support of Education 


43 cities 
of 5,000 to 
25,000 pop. 


23 cities 
of over 
100,000 pop. 


34 cities 
of 25,000 to 
100,000 pop. 


Total of 
100 cities 


No. Per No. Per No. Per No. Per 
° cent . cent ® cent a cent 
0 0 1 3 1 4 2 2 
6 14 5 14 4 17 15 15 
0 0 1 3 0 0 1 1 
0 0 1 3 1 4 2 2 
2 4 5 14 1 4 8 8 
3 if 1 3 0 0 4 4 
1 2 4 12 6 26 11 11 

2 2 6 0 0 3 3 
0 0 1 3 2 . 3 3 


hat include the given item 


other cities. Too, the people generally do not 
have very clear ideas of such departmental dis- 
tinctions. They are more interested as well as 
better informed bout curricular subjects and 
departments. 

Conclusion 

It has not been the writer’s purpose, in this 
article, to attempt to establish a procedure for 
financial reporting. That is a problem for an 
entirely different paper, and quite probably for 
a different writer. It has been the writer’s pur- 
pose to set forth briefly what he found in the 
course of an intensive study of one hundred 
school financial reports, and, in a general way, 
to criticize those findings. 

On the basis of the study, as presented in the 
foregoing, it seems to the writer to be fair and 
reasonable to conclude that the financial report, 
as an agent of information between the school 
and the public, is not being utilized to the full- 
est extent of its possibilities; for the following 
reasons: 

1. Many of the 


which are of little or 


reports contain statistics 
no value. 

Statisties, which could be derived by very 
labor, would be of 


great interest and importance to the public, are 
not found in many of the reports. 


little clerical and which 


» 


3. In many of the reports there is a need of 
more interpretative discussion to bring out the 
significance of the figures presented. 

1. Valuable 


creased significance and rendered more easily 


statistics might be given in 
interpretable by means of simple charts. 
5. Comparisons of statistics are sometimes 


inaccurate. 


Salary Schedule 


G. W. Youngblood, Superintendent of Schools. 


that 
where she is and prepare to do her work better. 
2. Better 


her a salary will justify her in staying 


trained teachers can be secured 
under a single salary schedule. 

3. Teaching will become a profession and a 
larger per cent of teachers can be retained, re 


sulting in a better school for the ehild. 


$. A single salary sehedule will: raise the 
standards and qualifications of teachers which 
will also mean better schools. 
ph. This schedule will stimulate professional 
growth on the part of teachers. 
SUPERVISION AS SEEN BY THE 


TEACHER 

From the standpoint of many teachers, super- 
vision is an evil to be endured, an ordeal to be 
passed through, rivaling the fierce and fiery trials 
of medieval times, from which, however, one 
does not always emerge unscorched or un- 
harmed. To other teachers, and I believe to a 
distinctly larger class, supervision offers oppor- 
tunities for receiving help, chances for guidance 
along the way, and occasions for receiving sug- 
gestions that will make rough places smooth, 
These teachers honestly wish to improve their 
methods, and they look to their supervisors for 
those qualities of leadership and training and 
scholarship which, they believe, should charac- 
terize those appointed over them.—S. Augusta, 
Taintor, Theodore Roosevelt High School, New 
York City. 
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The Single Schedule in Peru 

For the purpose of a salary schedule, teachers 
in the Peru schools are grouped into four 
classes: 

Class A—Includes all teachers who have com- 
pleted a two-year standard normal course or its 
equivalent, over and above a standard four-year 
high school course or its equivalent. 

Class B—Includes all teachers who have com- 
pleted a three-year standard normal or college 
course or its equivalent, over and above a stand- 
ard four-year high school course or its equiva- 
lent. 

Class C—Includes all teachers with a bache- 
lor’s degree representing four years of stand- 
ard college work, or is equivalent, over and 
above a standard four-year high school course 
or its equivalent. 

Class D—Includes all teachers with a master’s 
degree representing five years of standard col- 
lege work or its equivalent, over and above a 
standard four-year high school course or its 
equivalent. 


Classes on basis Class A ClassB ClassC Class D 
Professional Two rhree Four Five 
Training Year Year Year Year 
Minimum Salary. $990 $1170 $1350 $1530 
Annual Increase.9x$45 9x$45 10x$45 10x$45 
Maximum Salary.$1395 $1575 $1800 $1980 

The salaries of principals, assistant high 
school principal, special teachers, supervisors 
and school nurse shall be determined on in- 


dividual basis each'school year. 

Nothing in this schedule shall be so con- 
strued as to prevent the board of education pay- 
ing whatever salary they think best in order to 


obtain and retain teachers of unusual ability 
and merit. 
Annual Increases 
Experience—The annual increase for each 


year of satisfactory service in Peru schools shall 
be $45. Annual increases shall be granted by 
the board of education only when merited by 
satisfactory work, and on recommendation by 
the superintendent of schools. This annual in- 
crease shall extend over a period of nine years 
for teachers in classes A and B, and ten years 
for those in classes C and D. 

A teacher shall have credit for previous ex- 
perience in other school systems as follows: 

(a) Credit on the salary schedule for a 
period not to exceed five years may be granted 
to appointees for previous experience in school 
systems where the teaching experience would 
be equivalent to that gained in Peru. Evalua- 
tion of this experience in all cases is to be made 
by the superintendent of schools. 

(b) Only experience gained within five years 
immediately preceding the beginning of service 
in the Peru schools will be recognized. 

(c) A year of experience shall mean not less 
than six months’ term. 

Training—Each teacher 
one of the following courses: two-year normal 
course; three-year normal course; four-year 
couse (A. B. or B. S.); five-year course (A. M.). 


must be working on 


When a teacher qualifies for a higher class she 
shall be transferred to that class on or before 
the opening of the next school year, and shall 
receive the sum of $180 in addition to the 
salary received in the preceding class. If a 
teacher earns 15 semester hours in an approved 
school during the summer, she shall receive one 


half of this amount in addition to the last 
salary. 
A teacher shall receive $90 for the first 15 


hours on 
semester 
course. 


semester 
second 15 
from that 


any course but not for the 
hours until she graduates 


Grade teachers who began to teach prior to 
August 1908, meet training requirements, but 
are urged to attend summer school. 

Teachers who began to teach in the Peru 
schools after August 1908, and do not have a 
credit for 60 semester hours in an approved 
normal school or college, or the equivalent, shall 
attend school each summer until they meet this 
requirement. 

Teachers who shall hereafter be employed to 
teach in the Peru schools but who do not have 
a credit for 60 semester hours in an approved 
norma! school or college, or the equivalent, shall 
attend school each summer until they meet this 
requirement. 

Only such high school teacher, supervisors 
and special teachers who meet the requirements 
of the North Central Association shall be em 
ployed in high school. 








The Janitor-Engineer Problem 


George F. Womrath, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Business Affairs, Board of Education, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Along with the many changes which have 
taken place during the past few years in 
national, state and local laws and ordinances 
affecting public schools, there has come a reali- 
zation that the men to whom school buildings 
are entrusted must not only be able to shovel 
coal into the furnace, scrub, sweep, clean, dust, 
and perform the usual janitor-engineers’ chores, 
but they must have a thorough knowledge and 
understanding of the science of heating, venti- 
lation, humidity, sanitation, housekeeping, etc. 
They must also have, as a prerequisite of their 
vocation, a highly developed appreciation of the 
fundamental purpose of a schoolhouse, namely, 
the proper education of the youth of the nation 
amid comfortable, cheerful, sanitary surround- 
ings. 

These qualifications of a schoolhouse janitor 
engineer can no longer be superficial. It is un 
thinkable that heating means an indiscriminate 
shovelling of fuel into a furnace and the main 
tenance of a temperature “about 70°.” It 
means an understanding of the economic com 
bustion of fuel, and the distribution and precis: 
control of the resultant heat so that a constant. 
predetermined temperature may be maintained 
at any given locality in the building. 

Ventilation no longer means the haphazard 
opening and closing of windows or the mere 
operation of a ventilating fan. It means the 
tempering, purifying, humidifying, distribution 
and precise control of air throughout a school 
house. 

School Housekeeping 

Housekeeping no longer means the wielding of 
1 corn broom and feather duster, and the slop 
ping about of soap suds on a dirty floor. It means 
an intelligent exercise of brains in the proper 
directing of effort toward the accomplishment 
of certain objectives, among which are cleanli 
ness, orderliness, tidiness and sanitation. This 
does not mean the kind of cleanliness whic! 
cleans only the center of rooms and corridors; 
but that which also digs the dirt out of every 
corner, nook and crannie throughout the build 
ing, from, to, and including basement and attic 
It does not mean the kind of orderliness which 
nicely arranges the furniture in the principal’s 
office only; but that which also uniformly 
arranges the desks, chairs, window shades, 
furniture and fixtures in every room in the 
building. It does not mean the kind of tidiness 
which carefully drapes a curtain on a glass door 
to hide the disorder within; but that which sees 
that the contents of every closet and cupboard 
are neatly arranged, that the pictures hang 
straight on the walls, and that the entire con 
tents of the schoolhouse are “picked-up.” It 
does not mean the kind of sanitation that par 
tially removes the surface dirt from the floors 
and furniture with a corn broom and a feather 
duster, only to thickly laden the atmosphere 
with dirt and dust for transfer and redeposit on 
the walls, mouldings, and fixtures; but that 
which scours and purifies every part of the 
building. 

It is quite as necessary that boiler rooms, fan 
rooms, attics and store rooms be swept and 
“nicked-up.” and that all woodwork, door 
handles and glass, whether in windows or in 
bookeases, cupboards, ete., be washed and 
cleaned, and that toilet rooms be free from 
filthiness and foul smells, as that the more con- 
spicuous and more frequented parts of the 
building be well cared for. 

Quite recently I visited a school with several 
men and women members of a school board and 
experienced no little sense of amusement at the 


Editor’s Note: This is the first of an important 


series of papers on janitorial-engineering service for 
public schools to be printed during the next six 
months. The papers are the result of many years of 
experience and study by the leading authority on the 
subject and will form a most useful guide for school 
boards and others engaged in hiring and managing 
janitor-engineers 
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antics of the members of our party, and of ad 
miration for the efficiency of the janitor-engi 
neer-in-charge when he became so ebullient with 
pride and enthusiasm over his work that he had 
all of us kneeling on the floors, to look for dirt 
inder bookeases and cabinets, and climbing on 
boxes and ladders, to search with our fingers for 
dust on the tops of blackboard mouldings and 
furniture, or to discover, if we could, the slight 


est indication of service poorly performed 


Intelligence Essential 
If the desired janitorial objectives ire to be 
achieved, it must be recognized at the very start 
that it is essential that an intelligent } initor 
personnel be maintained in our school build 


y 
ATige 


s. The persons comprising this personne! 
must be alert to what t) 


. . hwea} ] 
1e proper physical re 
quirements of a school are; must know how t 


1 


iccomplish req lired results; must see that the 


work is promptly and efficiently performed; and 
must have the ability and inclination to main 
tain a high standard ie he gina cociiiniaiiina 
appreciate that the huma being k1 

janitor, or janitor-engineer, has certa imita 
tions: as much so as that a grade sel eens 
ean properly ind efficient], beta a claas f - 
more than forty pupils; that the hours of teach 
ng shall not exceed from f = ie mer dat 


iecording to the subject t ug) tT. ek 


Che trouble with the initorial and engines 
ng service in publie schools is that we 
been concerned with personalities—with m« 


ind women, engineers, janitors and charwomen 


ind have been distracted from the main issue 
vith questions pertaining to unionism, wages, 
hours of service, ete. As a matter f fact ve 


ire dealing with an integral part 
education as essential to its success as are thi 
teaching force, the courses of study, and the 
school buildings in which the school ittending 
portion of our national population is housed. 
Our concern should, therefore, be the solution 
of the problems which relate to the proper heat 
ing, ventilation, lighting, sanitation, housekeep 
ing, ete., of our school buildings; eare of the 
playgrounds; landscaping; the establishment of 
a comfortable environment for school teachers 
and pupils during school hours; and the proper 
conservation of the buildings and_ physical 
property entrusted to our care and representing 
an investment of public funds of more than 
billion dollars. 

It is universally eoneeded that the profi 1¢ ney 
of the teaching force of an educational system, 
and the progress and advancement of its mem 
bers, depends primarily upon the desire and 
ambition of the individual teacher to improve 
himself in his profession by preparation and 
attending 


study outside the classroom by 


teachers’ extension courses in summer schools, 


colleges and universities. It is likewise of no 
less importance that the personnel of the jani 
torial force of an educational system should 
make similar efforts for self-improvement, in 
order that the proficiency of the janitorial force 
may be uplifted and maintained. Gradually 
but surely it is being recognized that the train 
ing of caretakers of school property and 
premises is as important and as necessary as is 
the training of teachers, other employees in the 
educational division. 
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Deserves Serious Attention 
Unfortunately, the employees in the jani 


torial force have not been given the considera 
tion which the importance of their work war 
rants in the national plan of education. As a 
consequence, scant facilities have been provided 


for the education and training of the men and 
women who are employed in this branch of the 
publie school service. Until the janitorial ser 
viee of the publie schools is accorded the dignity 


ind respect which its importance as an integral 


division of our national educational system de 


serves, and until as careful consideration is 
given to the training and selection of the men 
and women comprising the personnel of the 
initorial force, and to the performance of the 
ork to be done, and to the results obtained, as 
s given to the training and selection of teach 


ers, the establishme nt of l good school eurricu 


im, and the building of good schoolhouses, a 
ery vital and fundamental part of our public 
chool system will be lacking. 


Most f us are fully prepared ind ilways 


ing to adv ince what we believe 


be the one-and-only wav to manage a force 
janitors and to perform the engineering and 
sekeeping chores in and about a_ publi 
But when we are actually called upon 
practice what we so glibly prea ve gener 
find te easy matter emulate t 
tion of the fiddler crahb—t orld-renowned 
ttle side-stepper r of that other active littl 
reature commonly known the crawfish 
[It is one thing to prepare and publish a 
cholarly and luminous set * Janitor-Eng 
er’s Rules and Re t d set up ar 
di dard of - tor $1 ( » be rer 
dered; it is quite a different thing to realize the 


standard set up and have the rules work 


Even ifte r setting up nm paper the deal eon 


litions whi d preva n ft care and 
yperatio! ft the pi ysical side f yur publie 
chools, it invariably follows that such condi 
ions are absolutely beyond accomplishment and 


: . ay : . ° 
npossible ot realizat n with the type ot em 
piovee now availa le. N Tr is it the fault f the 
persons vho } ive entered the janitorial profes 


sion that they lack the requisite qualifications 


to make them efficient public school employees 
The fault is fundamentally that of our public 
school business administrators These officials 


have been absorbed in so many other matters 
that they have failed to realize the importance 
f this division of their responsibility, and 
h ive I a | id due respect for t] e people engaged 
n this branch of publie school service, and have 
neglected to provide proper facilities for them 
to educate and train themselves for the per 
formance of the specialized work which they are 
Ai d beeause it is abso 


to perform 


called up 
lutely necessary to have men and women in the 
janitorial force who are specially trained and 
highly efficient in the performance of public 
school janitorial work—as custodians, engineers. 


iremen, cleaners, housekeepers, matrons, jani 


tresses, ete t follows that any school system 
lich dos t take int eeount the qualifiea 
tions of its janitorial-engineering personnel is 
doomed to either low efficiency and gross incom 
petence, or to complete failure 
The Way Out 
What ] endeavoring to say is this Ch 
n the last analysis the janitorial and engineer 
ng work in our public schools is doomed to 
failure if the men and women emploved to de 


the work are not properly q ialified 
What, then, is the way out é 


(Concluded on Page 132) 
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State Taxation and School Support 


Taxation in Illinois 

The law of Illinois provides that all property, 
real and personal, including money and credits, 
shall be taken at its full one hundred per cent 
value and then assessed at sixty per cent thereof, 
to which the tax rate is applied. 

There can be no serious objection to a low 
rate of assessment provided it is uniform|ls 
spread and that the tax rate applied is sufficient 
to yield the required revenue. If the assess- 
ments are low, the tax rate applied must be 
correspondingly higher. Hf the assessments 
made upon a one hundred per cent basis mean 
a tax of $25 per $1,000 valuation, then a fifty 
per cent basis will mean $25 on a $500 valua- 
tion, or $25 on a $200 assessment. If a tax 
rate of two and one-half per cent is exacted on 
a one hundred per cent valuation, then a five 
per cent rate must be exacted on a fifty per cent 
valuation and seven and one-half per cent on 
1 twenty per cent valuation. In either event the 
state must get its $25 whether the assessment 
be fixed at $1,000, $500, or $200. 

But, where a low rate of assessments is per 
mitted without applying a corresponding raise 

the tax rate, a discrepancy or insufficient tax 

eld is certain to follow. And that is exactly 
vhat has happened in Illinois. 

Realty and tangible property is assessed at 
ibout one-fifth of its true value without apply 
ing a compensating tax rate. One of the rea- 
sons for this situation may be found in the fact 
that a lot of property escapes its share of the 
tax burden altogether Hence, the property 


] 


that is taxed necessarily carries a heavier 
burden which the taxing authorities are loath 

increase. Only one-tenth of the intangible 
property is taxed. 

In the last report of the Illinois Tax Commis 

n appears the following “The net effect of 
the practices now prevailing in Illinois regard- 
ing assessments of property is shown by com 
paring the total value of all property in Tlinois 


ven out by tl ITnited States Census Bureau. 
vith the total assessed value of property as 
equalized by the Illinois Tax Commission. In 


the preliminary report upon the wealth of the 
United States in 1922 which has just been 
gives out by the l'nited States Census Bureau, 
the total wealth of Tllinois (which is the same 
as the total value of all taxable and exempt 


property in Illinois) is given as $22,.232.000,000. 

The report of the Illinois Tax Commission 
(report of 1922, p. 10) shows that in the same 
year the total issessed valine f all taxable 
property, as equalized by the tax commission, 


oro 


was $4,000,497,373. In other words, twenty 
vo and one quarter billions of dollars worth of 
property was issesed at four hillion dollars. 
The United States census reports for 1922 fix 
the total wealth of Wisconsin at $7,866,081,000 
while the assessed valuation of all property in 
Wisconsin as equalized by the tax commission 
n this year’s was $4,664,407,451, or something 
over fifty per cent. Thus, while Wisconsin 
assesses itself at about fifty per cent of its true 
value, the state of Tllinois assessed itself on a 
twenty per cent basis. This, of course, does not 
prove that taxation is not as uniformly levied 
in the one state as well as in the other, or that 
realty and tangible personal property neces 


ly escapes taxation in one state and not in 


sari 
the other because of a varying assessment rate. 

But, it does mean that the state that comes 
nearer the one hundred per cent valuation basis 
thereby increases both its tax and debt limits 
ind can depend upon a more generous revenue. 


William George Bruce. 


(Concluded from November) 


Some years ago, while serving as tax com- 
missioner of the city of Milwaukee, I found 
that the assessments which were supposed to be 
on a sixty per cent basis varied all the way 
from forty to eighty per cent. I gave orders 
whereby all assessments were to be based upon 
a one hundred per cent valuation. 

The result was that throughout the entire tax 
roll greater equity was achieved. Assessors no 
longer floundered around an indefinite sixty 
per cent valuation, hitting it at various points 
from forty to eighty per cent. The one hundred 
per cent standard was more authoritative and 
more definite, and less subject to variations 
from the true value. A state tax commission 
may equalize taxes between the several taxing 
units; but it cannot attempt to equalize assess- 
ments between taxpayer and taxpayer. 

Therefore, a tax system that aims to distrib- 
ute its burdens with equity and uniformity 
must begin with an assessment roll that knows 
no variations from the full value principal. 

The State Income Tax 

There are two recognized systems of taxation 
which have been employed for centuries by the 
leading countries of the world and which have 
found recognition in the United States. The 
one is the property tax, already described, and 
the other is the income tax. 

The countries of Europe have in the main 
long discarded the property tax and resorted to 
income tax principle. The one is based upon 
the selling value of physical, tangible, and 
intangible property; namely, land and the im 
provements thereon and securities representing 
wealth. The other is based upon ineome, or 
upon financial earnings. In brief, it is based 
upon the ability to pay taxes 

In many states, some twenty odd attempts 
have been made during the past century to 
inaugurate some form of income taxation 
These have grown out of a desire to placate the 
taxation of intangible property, or where 
idopted during the stress of war, to replenish 
in exhausted state treasury. 

Most. of these state income tax systems have 
come and gone again. Where these were 
idopted to tide over a critical period they be 
eame obsolete again when that period was 
passed. Where they were introduced as a per 
manent revenue producing instrument thes 
failed for various reasons. The reasons for 
their failure have, however, proved instructive 
and have taught what not to do as well as what 
to do if an effective system f state income 
taxation is to be established. In many instances 
the rate was merely nominal, the graduation or 
progression faulty, and the administration lax. 
The framers of these tax systems failed to 
realize that to devise them is one thing and to 
build the administrative machinery for their 
enforcement is quite another. 


lures of state income taxa 


The successive fai 
tion led to the belief that practical administra- 
tion was impossible. The federal government 
had delayed in recognizing the income tax 
principle and, therefore, state authorities lacked 
in national precept and models. Add to this 
the fact that all innovations in taxation are 
unpopular and it will become apparent why the 
several states failed to sustain an idea which 
seemed to them new and unworkable. 

But, the United States was finally compelled 
to accept the income tax principle. With the 
era of war, prohibition, and reduced imports the 
nation had to find a new source of revenue. 
Huge sums were required and huge sums were 
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secured. The income tax proved an effective 
instrument in placing the stupendous burden of 
government upon those best able to bear it. 


But, the nation’s lawmakers, in planning a 
comprehensive tax device, realized, too, that it 
must be accompanied by administrative ma- 
chinery, constructed with exceeding caution 
and care, if its operation was to prove effective 
and serviceable. The administrative ma- 
chinery must be free from selfish political 
influences, thorough in locating wealth, and 
fearless in exacting all that the government is 
entitled to under the law. 

Those who believed that, because the several 
states had failed, the federal government would 
record even a greater failure were afforded a 
valuable object lesson. What can be accomp- 
lished by the larger unit ean also be accomp- 
lished by the smaller unit. In fact, it would 
seem reasonable to assume that if the United 
States, covering a larger area, can administer 
an income tax system efficiently, the state, as 
a fractional part, can administer the same with 
even greater thoroughness. 

But, some of the states have demonstrated 
their ability to devise and administer an income 
tax system most effectively. New York and 
Wisconsin have amply proved that such systems 
can be made most serviceable in producing reve 
nue. Nor would any one in these states, fully 
informed and actuated by a sense of fairness, 
dispute the soundness and justice of the income 
tax principle. 

The Wiseonsin income tax law was enacted 
n 1911. In 1913 it yielded a revenue of $1,631,- 
112 and in 1921 the revenue was increased to 
$4,594,984. Lllinois being financially, commer 
cially, and industrially a far greater state could 
readily achieve a revenue under a _ similar 
measure of several times that amount. (The 
experience of the several states having dealt 
with the subject of income taxation are at your 
command in a volume written by K. K. Ken- 
nan, entitled Income Taxation.) 

Sinee the federal tovernment has recognized 
the income tax principle, and since both fed 
ral and state governments have demonstrated 
ts practicability, the main contentions and 
arguments made against it have broken down. 
It can no longer be asserted that the principle 
is unsound, or that it cannot be justly applied 
us a revenue producing instrument upon the 
American continent. 

But, when treated in the light of an existing 
property tax it may be well to ask the follow- 
ing question: If adopted by the states, should 
the income tax be in lieu of all other taxes, or 
in lieu of all other taxes upon personal prop- 
erty or the tax on intangible personal property ? 

Sound expediency would dictate that for the 
present it supplant the intangible property tax 
only. It would be unwise under the circum- 
stances to attempt a complete substitution of 
the income tax for the property tax. Nor is it 
likely that so radical a change could be inaugu- 
rated. But, the utter failure of the intangible 
property tax is so completely demonstrated that 
its substitution by a serviceable instrument can 
only be welcomed. 

Some years ago I had oceasion to study at 
close range the taxation systems of England 
and Germany. Both are based on the income 
principle, the one taxing the source, the other 
the individual. I wondered why the United 
States, so progressive in all things, should 
cling to an antiquated, clumsy, inequitable 
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property tax system. At the same time, I be 
lieved that if the federal government accepted 
the income tax principle that in the states a 
complete substitution of the one for the other 
would be possible. I am no longer of that 
opinion. 

The transition from the one to the other must 
be undertaken by degrees or in successive 
stages. At any rate, the income tax can for 
the present serve the state best by placating 
the weakest part of the old property tax; 
namely, the tax on intangible personal prop 
erty. 

This has been accomplished in Wisconsin 
where the income tax takes the place of the 
personal property tax in the following manner: 
Tangible personal property is assessed in the 
usual manner and an income tax return is 
exacted. The one tax becomes an offset to the 
other, in that the higher of the two only is 
paid. Let us say that your personal property 
tax is $50 and your income tax $100. You pay 
the higher amount in lieu of both. If the per- 
sonal property tax should be higher, the same 
rule appli s. 

3y this method tangible personal property 
does not escape. provided there is no income 
tax; but the income on intangible personal 
property is thereby taxed. Thus, the man who 
has neither realty or personal property, but 
nevertheless has a substantial income, cannot 
honestly escape his just share of the tax burden. 
There are substantial incomes which are de- 
rived from a manipulation of the forces in com- 
merece and finance and the application of talent 
rather than capital, which now eseape all! state 
taxation. 

While this means only a partial introduction 
of an income tax system, it wisely takes the 
place of the weakest part of the property tax 
and incidentally turns several million dollars 
into the state treasury. 

Some one may contend that the tax yield in 
Wisconsin is proportionately higher than it is 
in Illinois. This may prove that the taxes are 
too high in Wisconsin; but it may also, with 
equal force, prove that the taxes are too low 
in Illinois. The more vital question is whether 
“the two states exact enough revenue to meet 
the needs of their respective governments and 
whether the burden is equitably spread over a 
taxpaying constituency. Suffice it to say that 
Wisconsin has ample means with which to 
finance its schools. 

The argument sometimes advanced that a 
state income tax, in view of the federal income 
system, constitutes double taxation is entirely 
without force. The several units are now sub- 
ject to taxation in one or another form, and 
just as the federal government may exact its 
tribute on a property basis if it so chose, so the 
state government may exact its taxes on an 
income basis. To apply the same method to 
each unit, federal, state, and community by no 
means constitutes double taxation. 

A state income tax need not interfere with 
the exaction of an inheritance tax which is 
now so successfully operated in several states. 
The theory dealing with inheritances holds 
that the beneficiary has not earned the income 
he receives and that the state may, therefore, 
justly exact a special tax. The theory has 
been generally upheld and the inheritance 
wherever imposed has yielded the state a sub- 
stantial revenue. Nor need the state income 
tax disturb the corporation tax where such is 
applied to publie utilities and corporations 
enjoying public franchises and special privi- 
leges. 

Finally, it may be well, too, to ask whether 
the publie will a t a state income tax. My 


observations, coveri period of many years, 
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SCHOOL PUBLICITY 


If better schools are to be secured, better 
methods of placing the merits of the schools be- 
fore the public are essential. Publicity is as im- 
portant an asset to school administration as it is 
to business. Publicity should never become 
propaganda. It should be frank, honest, and 
open. The publicity must not seek to exploit the 
superintendent or individuals connected with the 
schools. It should be employed to advance the 
welfare of the schools to the end that children 
may enjoy better opportunities to secure an edu- 
cation. 

The evangelist must have a gospel; the sales- 
man, a commodity; the candidate, a platform; 
and the educator, a program. We must give 
the people the kind of schools they want, 
but we must lead them to want better schools. 
History does not record a single instance where 
the masses ever rose and demanded better things 
without having been moved by a militant leader- 
ship. Possibly the most effective weapon in mov- 
ing the masses is well directed publicity. But 
intelligent publicity cannot be planned, if it is 
divorced from a program—H. L. Donovan, 
Kentucky. 
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sungovveecenesveoeseeneeneencenneeennennaneccnensnenennen 
leads me to believe that the problem is pri- 
marily an educational one. The taxpaying 
publie will readily divide itself into the affirma- 
tive and the negative. The business and pro- 
fessional substantial 
incomes, will oppose the tax. The landowner 


interests, that enjoy 


whose income is meager will favor the same. 
The cities with their commercial and indus- 
trial interests will see in it an added tax 
burden and stand out against the innovation. 
The farming element will see in it a relief 
from increasing burdens placed upon land. 

The Trend of Educators’ Judgment 

In the range of taxation, and more specially 
under pressure for public funds, many expedi 
ents are proposed. This has been so since the 
beginning of civilization, and history records 
many strange devices for exacting tribute in 
support of government. But, in the evolution 
of fiseal policies certain devices have proved 
more acceptable than others, with the result 
that guiding principles have been established 
and world accepted fundamentals are at our 
command. 

There are those, however, in every com- 
munity that come forward with new devices 
and schemes for raising publie revenue which 
are unsound in principle, inefficient in opera- 
tion, and fruitless in results. Prominent edu- 
cators have, in recent years, been guilty of 
proposing impracticable tax devices. 

Some have seen the remedy in a local tax on 
outside corporations, movie theaters, soft drink 
parlors, and what not. Others have seen the 
solution in bringing the country’s billions of 
tax-exempt securities under some form of fed- 
eral and state tribute. It is not within the 
scope of my discussion to prove the futility of 
these several expedients. 

At the same time, the most thoughtful and 
thorough discussions of the subject of school 
finance have been submitted at the hands of the 
American schoolmaster. Some of these school- 
masters have gone forth with admirable force 
and fearlessness in presenting the problem and 
pointing the way to a solution. 

And wherever educators have made an 
exhaustive study of the school finance question, 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW 


The old school would have the child perform 
a number of distasteful, uninteresting, and useless 
tasks as merely disciplinary measures. The new 
school will not manufacture difficulties for the 
children; it believes that every useful subject has 
difficulties enough and to spare. Subject matter 
is to be in the curriculum because of its intrinsic 
value and not for the purpose of formal discipline. 
The primary purpose of school must be to con- 
serve the boys and girls—George F. Dunkelber- 
ger, Waynesburg, Pennsylvania. 
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adhered to the fundamentals in taxation, and 
taken a comprehensive view of the situation in 
all its bearings, they have recognized income 
taxation as the proper means for disclosing 
new sources of revenue. They have discarded 
temporary and frivolous expedients, and have 
come to the conelusion that the one avenue 
open to an enlarged school support, and one 
that is both sound in principle and promising 
in results, lies in supplanting the deficiencies 
of the property tax with a state income tax. 

School administrators have been accustomed 
to approach legislative for financial relief from 
the purely educational angle without deeming 
it necessary to give thought and study to the 
basic problem; namely, the subject of taxation. 
They have hitherto assumed that the question 
of finding additional revenues was solely within 
the province of the lawmakers and not for the 
school administrator. The lawmakers, however, 
have a right to look to those who propose 
intricate problems for such suggestions and 
recommendations as may lead to their solution. 
In fact, the progressive and wide awake legis- 
lator seeks and invites the judgment and 
counsel of his constituency in his efforts to 
reach sound conclusions. 


If America’s system of popular edueation is 
to continue upon the broadened scope and 
service to which it has dedicated itself, its 
champions must concern themselves with the 
agencies that make for sustenance and support. 
They must know something of the country’s 
ability to pay, the fundamentals involved in 
exacting tax tributes, and the methods and 
instrumentalities of providing school support. 
It is only in an intelligent grasp of the whole 
subject that those who approach legislative 
bodies on remedial measures may hope to 


achieve desired results. 


To come into this or any other state and lay 
down a comprehensive program for school sup 
port, or outline definitely the agencies to that 
end, would be as presumptuous as it would be 
impossible. Certain fundamentals may be ad 
vanced and the achievements of other states 
may be cited; but each state must find its own 
adjustments within the limitations and restric 
tions that confront it. 


The constitutions, traditional laws and an 
intrenched public opinion constitute factors 
which must be dealt with in the advancement 
of innovations. The problem of school support 
in its broader aspects is practically the same in 
all states, while the solution hinges upon an 
observance of the same fundamentals. Those 
whom you bring to your service, therefore, can 
only point out certain general guide posts and 
suggest reeognized expedients in finding the 
way out of a complicated situation. No out 
sider can consistently do more. 

The mission entrusted into your hands is 
not only a great task, but a splendid privilege 
It deals with the integrity and effi 
ciency of popular education in a great state. 


as well. 


There can be no finer expression of citizenship 
than that which concerns itself with the well- 
being of the rising generation and makes for 
the prestige, prosperity, and power of the great 
American Republie. 


News Item: 


have very scrambled ideas about evolution. and 


“The Georgia legislature may 


some other things, but it is certainly clear on 
one thing that the old-fashioned “blue backed 
speller” compiled by Mr. Webster is time tried 
and well tested as a producer of persons who eat 
spell the language they use. In Georgia it is 
now a law that this spelling book must be used 


in every publie school in the state.” 
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New Jersey's Accounting System for Public Schools 


The laws of the state of New Jersey place 
upon the State Board of Education the duty 
of prescribing a simple, uniform bookkeeping 
system, compelling its use in all school districts. 
There was provided in 1913, under this law, a 
uniform system far in advance of anything 
theretofore used. This system, together with 
the use of the prescribed reporting forms, en- 


abled the school 


state as a whole to determine the per capita 


districts, counties, and the 


cost of education on the “funetional” basis; 
viz., on administration, instruction, operation, 
maintenance, auxiliary agencies, and miscel- 
laneous costs, producing results very similar to 
those called for by the U. S. Bureau of Eduea 
tion at Washington, but without giving costs 
by types of schools. The original charges, 
however, were not made on the “functional” 
basis but on the “fund” basis, thereby necessi 
tating a rearrangement of the items for the 


annual report at the close of the school year. 


This svstem, used suecessfully in ev ry school 


district in the state, however large or small, 


indicates that it was indeed a simple system, 
but it soon beeame inadequate for the needs 
of the cities and larger borough districts. Con 
sequently the cities, upon their own initiative, 


provided their own systems and records in 
irder to secure the items of eost thev desired. 
This resulted in considerable additional offic 
work beeause the state system had to be kept 
ilso, and there were in these districts a num 
ber of accounting records, each different from 
the other. This condition resulted in provok 
ing boards of education and their executies to 
deviate from the letter and sometimes from the 
spirit of the law in the conduct of the business 
of the schools. In nearly all of the city dis 


triects there was a lack of 


proper business 
organization of the work leading ip to th 


issued by 


various officials in the organization, and th 


bookkeeping system. Orders were 
secretary, who is the board’s audit r and hook 


keeper, failed to get the amounts of these 
( rders in his books until the bills were received 
This caused the over-expenditure 


tions. Boards of 


of appropria 
edueation did not know 


month by month where they stood in regard to 


the amount of uneneumbered funds 


John S. Mount, Trenton. 


Objectives of the Accounting System 

With the demand from the larger school dis 
tricts for an adequate system, and with the 
purpose of correcting the unbusinesslike and 
illegal practices that had crept in, the State 
Board of requested the Commis 
sioner of Education, through the office of the 
Business Manager, to rewise the system. The 


Education 


main objectives in the revision were clearly 
expressed by the Commissioner of Education to 
the State Board when the revised system was 
submitted to them for their consideration, viz.: 

(1) “That the intent of the law be carried 
out in each school district. 

(2) “That the board of edueation be held 
strictly within the 
appropriations granted to it by the people for 
the maintenance of the schools. 

(3) “That the legal officers, acting directly 
under the supervision of the board of education, 
know their duties and be held responsible to the 
board for their performance. 

(4) “That all orders earrving money obliga 


responsible for keeping 


tions against the several accounts under the 
charge of the board of edueation go to the 
secretary or district clerk for signature before 
being placed with the vendors.” 

The resolution of the State 
date of June 7. 


and the directions for using them, also pre 
scribed their use in all city distriets “beginning 
July 1, 1924, and for use in an abridged form 
in all other districts beginning July 1, 1925.” 


| 
larger 


Board 


1924, adopting the new forms 


under 


In iddition to the cities, sixteen of the 
borough and township districts are now using 
it and about seventy more will use it next July. 
Che abridged forms will he ready for use Juls 
1, 1925, in the 


remaining 376 districts. 


The system not only embraces new forms for 
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FORM A100-Al101 rHE ANNUAL BUDGET THE BAI 
FOR COMPLETE 


tories, the secretary’s and custodian’s monthly 


financial reports to the board of education, 
notices to and from board of school estimate, 
district 


and quotations from, the 


and notice for appropriation. Fre- 
quent references to, 
school law are also included. 
Basis of the System 

The basis of the system is the fundamental 
principle of all municipal accounting whereby 
the expenditure of funds shall not exceed the 
therefore. In 


carry out that principle to the completion of 


appropriation made order to 
ihe transaction, the following was especially 
provided to be used with the ordinary record 
of receipts and expenditures: 

First, a carefully prepared detailed budget on 
which the appropriations are determined: 

Second, that the charge against the appro 
priation shall be made when the obligation is 
ineurred, and not days, weeks or months there 
after; 

Third, that all money obligations shall be 
signed by the secretary before they leave the 
office, and that the charges be made from a 
duplicate thereof, which duplicate will be kept 
on file in his office; 

Fourth, that all orders be 
formal requisition duly approved by the proper 
authority of the 
board itself, with such exceptions as are pro 


issued only upon 
supervising officer, and the 


vided bv statute. 

All aeeounting forms, ineluding the budget, 
irre 14”x17” standard loose leaf type, requiring 
only one binder and insuring great flexibility. 
The forms are numbered from A100 to A129, the 
prefix “A” 


being only a department character 
signifving “financial” 


forms. 


The Budget Forms 
Th Bu Igel Forms 1700 f {JO05 The 
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f persons and costs, so that careful com 
parisons and fairly accurate estimates can 
be made. The right hand column “appro 
priation” is to be left open until after the 
board of school estimate has fixed the total 


the local be raised when the 


edueation 


mount of tax 


card of will make such readjust 


ments as may be necessary if a “cut” has been 


made by the board of school estimate. The 
imounts as finally adjusted will then be in 
serted in this column. These same amounts 


the beginning of the 
the top of ms “distributior 
3: Available,’ 
arrangement. of 


vil] ilso he entered at 
scho )] vear at 


forms, on 


hereafter 


next 
of cost”’ 


is explained 


the line “ 
The 
“distribution of cost” 
school ex 


the o 


ance 
items in forms 
that all 


from the eosts of 


the 


such day ists are segregated 


ther aetivities. 
The Accounting fer Funds 
Phe Fund {ccounting IK 


aus Semen to 2 


1110 


exception in 


(111 


hav ing 


TMS 


laws providing for spec! | funds to be used for 
special school purposes. The principal source 
f ineome is from loea school tax supple 
mented by funds coming directly from. or 
hrough the state treasury for regular dav and 
evening schools. Special funds also are pro 
ded by the state and the federal government 
issist n the conduct if spec! il ictivities 
erefore separate accounts must be kept for 
manual training, vocational and continuation 
sses, evenll school for foreign born res 
lents, library, debt service, and capital outla 
transactior1 The eonditions are further com 
plicated bv the fact that the exper diture rf a 


irt of these special funds are so linked up wit} 
the regular day school activities that it enter 
nto the “per capita day school costs.” 

The forms provided for this are the 
umnar stvle—a total column, with a column 
or each fund. This makes the forms readil: 

iderstandabl ind enables 1 perso vithout 
technical bookkeeping knowleda t keep the 

rds in a proper manner 

[he numbers of the items are two fold 
irpose First, for use as a venient metho: 
f designating the distribution of eosts econd 
for use as a id na xtended ledger systen 
f such svstem 3 des red The letter ren 
efers t e fund e f ee numbers 


sufix number to the 
The sub-classifieation is as fol] 
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Traveling Expenses 

” Office Expenses 

{—T extbooks 
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7—Fuel. 

8 Light, Water 

%—Uncelassified 

For 


texthor ks 


ntract or Order 


Power 


ndicates that p ipils 


exampl 1401-4 
ire to be ch: 


irged to instruection, et 


mentary day the Current Expense 


account 
Numbers 1 


res¢ rved for ise 


classification ot receipts in an exte nded system 
hese are not req lired in the system outlined 
here. The use of the sub-classification char 


the numbers required 
to he 


icters reduces materially 


] ° } 
tor the tunction items where such costs are 


ind W he re all 


The use of the code 


kept bi types ¢ f scho Is types 


enter into the accounting 


makes the system As flex ble as anv one 
possibly wish 

Appropriations Accounting 
Appr priati ns and Receipts orm 
thre The 


section provides space for the appro 
state, and federal sources 


1/10 
first 


Chis form is made it sections 


recording 
priations from local, 














e first 
appro 
yurces, 





inticipated revenue, 


balance beginning, and 
subsequent appropriations, (numbers 1 to 18). 
[he second section provides for the distribu 
tion of these appropriations to their respectiv: 
funds so that a total of each (line 24) may be 
ybtained in a een form as a part of th 
svstem. aka ynvenient for transfer and use in 
the forms that follow lhe third section, com 
prising the remainder of the page, is an ordi 
nary columnar form in which the actual cash 
receipts are to be entered as received, first in 
the total column and then in the fund column 
r columns to which they may apply. Sine: 
appropriations are due and payable to th 
funds within the year for 
riated, 


difference between the appropriations and cash 


eustodian of school 
\ 1¢ h thev are approp here should be 
receipts, with an occasional exception in ecertall 
tate and federa 


argely tuition income and as this 


contributions. “Anticipated 
revenue” is 
come can he used in any fund, in the diser 
n of the be ard, the rece ipts should be placed 


the board 


may direct their use Co] imns for “debt ser 


n eolumn “R until such time as 


are provided for 
listricts other than cities. Cities include th 
necessary amount for debt servic in their 


municipal budgets, thus relieving the necessit 


boards of education keeping any account of 
se receipts or expenditures 
Cash and Contractual Accounts 
l Expenditures Form A111. This forn 
rdinary lumnar page in which all war 
dr f } expenditures are to b 
tered in numerical order. At the top of the 


ibove the heading 


rked “Balance of Funds Available” will be 


ered the totals of the several appropriation 
letermined on line 24, form A110. The 

ffi e between these appropriations and tl 
I cr I ce I vy the amount f 
expended ippropriations which, f 
rs ll be larger than the unencumbered 
e unl ver) rder or obligation has 
et paid | balan¢ however, is not of 
preme importance, but serves as a check upon 


provided witl 


bound columnar ca book with headings 
rresponding ft those in forms A110 and 
A111. He is required to keep a record by 
runds of only the actual cash received and ex 
nded 
Contra ul OU Fort 11] Chis rl 
s provided for the purpos charging the « 
rac det he appropriations | 
ds. The columns correspond exactly in title 
nd letter designations vith those in the preced 
g forn 
At the toy he st page on line “Bala 


f the several appropriations as 
ne 24. form A110. When the page is ‘filled the 
ils of the order « ( 1 be deducted fron 
he approp! n an ts (B e of Fund 
\va ( the toy r tne ] ind the balans 
irried over to the p of the | page 
nd so t } end of the en7 The footing 
vill be cumulative, the grand total appearin 
n the ist page Chis me d « ibles the bool 
keeper to determine at nee at any footing 
not only the total obliga s charged agains 
each fund, but also the all important thing, thi 


nencumbered balance in each 
( ne finane il Tact The secretary ind the 
ird member 


ible with any 


Pr vis ! ! m de through « ImMns Bas 


B” and ‘*¢ dg post the warra its given 11 pay 
ent of the orders issued. These postings wil 


ecessarily not appear in numerical order. One 


certainty where the accounts are 


vantage Of this Is the detailed s 
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The Distribution of Costs 

Distribution of C sts, Forms ‘77S 4 2 
The items in these forms follow closely thos« 
contained in the report form for cities of 100, 
OOO population and over, adopted by the U. S 
Bureau of Edueation at Washington, and by the ! 
National Association of Public Sehool Busine h 
Officials. In some groups or “functions” the 0 
distribution is more widely extended than that I 
of the federal report. This is especially the 
ease in the “administrat 
method of determining the balance available in ‘ 
form A112 obtains also in these forms, but it 
shown for every item. 

After the orders have been entered in forn 1, 
\1ll2 they will be entered in the proper place 

n these forms. They will be designated alway 
and only by number, and the amount entered ' 
rice r the cost item for which the order wa 
ssued., The footings of the distribution shoul 1 
be proven by the footings of the “general cor 7 
trol.” form A112, monthly, and as a cheek upon 


the bookkeeper’s work a “reeonciliation,” form 


‘ ts ol nstructiol Super l 1 

sftruet l propel I ( ( ‘ 

classes for Hie stl { r tin ! I 

blind, ete., and ror evening na sumone ( ) 
korm A116 distributes the eosts { ty ‘ 
n, “supervisor m one side d t) n 

{lon proper n the othe ed 
separate Torm WwW be cl | ! ( 


Korm A120 dist ( ! ( 
Lrcli¢ tis 

Form A121. dist d 
charges 

Form A122 distributes e 

tiay 


Form A124 dis ( 
classes 
Form A125 d 
hon classe § 
Form A126 dist ute the eost e} 


‘ T1es ) 

Form A129 is ealled “Stock Supplies” and 
provided for se in districts that on tain c 
stock rooms to which supplies are sent d fron 
which souree the supplies buted th W 
a ( veral Sen ) Phe rig ( 1 ea tl 
to the “General Conti 1 “Stock Supplic é 
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TheAppointment and the Tenure of Teachers' 


While the statistics used in this discussion 


refer to the entire state of Lllinois, the topic is 


being considered largely from the point of view 
of cities large enough to have a superintendent 
but not sufficiently large to be covered by special 
legislation; roughly, cities ranging in popula- 
ion from three or four thousand to one hun 
dred thousand. 

Theory and practice alike in the field of 
school administration agree that teachers should 
be appointed by the board of education only 
ipon the recommendation of the s 1p rintendent 
of schools, their chief executive officer. Many 
authorities strongly recommend a relatively 
small board of education, without standing com 
mittees. Where a board has a school manage 
ment or teachers’ committee, the supe rintendent 

naturally make his recommendations to 

s committee, and later the board will be 

ked Lo ratify the action of the committee. In 


board has information 


f 


ch leads it to reject any recommendation of 


e super ntendent. the commiuttec or board 


d not substitute another name for the one 
elected | Lt sin ild isk the supe rintendent 
r second recommendation. Only when the 


perintendent refuses to make a recommenda 


l d the I rd take Live i itiative in the 
Cl 
‘he reasons ! s form « pl cedure ai \ 
t 1ST re 
| ‘ ra S sen its supe ri 
end ( they have secured for the head 
f 5 stem a person trained in schoo! 
In n ther one duty ought 
‘ peril lent to be more serupulous in the 
eX ( l ! - n the choice of 
cers Ilis intimate contact with the 


him first-hand information upon 
er rements of each position, his exper 


teachers makes him skilful in the de 


e pel | ities which are s 

rie l I Y ( ( cher nd his eontact 
‘ g tems nstitut ns Tor 
eachers, and with teachers’ 

r 2 ‘ m ne Kl wledgx | vhere tT 

! ( ( lhe membe rs o1 

he rl OT ex eat n eannot be expected tO have 

( t eecessal fo. thie t isk. Even if 
he d e ti re not 1n a position 
( " ( ht which the task re 

quire 

Soy a ~ em » be sueeessful, must 
have an esprit rat corps, a mor ile, based upol 
cooperation and loyalt to the best interests of 
e children. It must consist of a group of 
workers willing to enter whole-heartedly into 
the plans and policies advanced by those in the 
executive and administrative positions. One of 
e surest ivs 1 SCC re a harmonious organi 

{ 5 a8 ve thoroughly inderstood 
mong : the members of the gro p that posi 
tions are filled only upon recommendation of 
the supe rintendent, the one at the head of the 





supe) tend nt re sponsible for the cond ict o1 
the se d for securing results which com 
pare favorably with those secured in similar 
commu es spendin g like sums of money for 
edueation. But manifestly, it is most unfair 


to hold the superintendent responsible to the 
board and community unless he is given the 
opportunity t determine the personnel of the 
I through which his plans and 
( es are to be earried out. 


A) :ddres before the I oO State Sehool Board 
ind Superintendents Association, Peoria, Oct, 30 


Floyd T. Goodier, Chicago Heights, Ill. 


In the report of the Survey of the Public 
Schools of Portland, Oregon, page 46, Prof. 
Cubberley of Leland Stanford University says— 
‘The selection of teachers is the work which the 
board of edueation knows least how to handle; 
the work where they make the most serious 
blunders; the work where they create the most 
bitter antagonisms; and the work which they 
ought to let alone.” 

Principles in Recommending Appointments 

The superintendent should base his recom- 
mendations upon the following general prin- 
ciples: 

1. The children of the schools under his 
supervision deserve the best teachers which the 
money available will provide. Incidentally the 
superintendent ought to be sure that the budget 
is not slighting the item of teachers’ salaries. 
This is not the best place in the budget to prae 
tice economy. 

2. ‘The schools do not exist to give positions 
or jobs to anyone. 

3. ‘Teachers should be secured on the basis 
of merit alone without regard to personal affilia- 
tions or home address. 

t. There is a danger from “inbreeding” if 
too many local teachers are employed. Many of 
the school surveys made in the last decade 
emphasize this point. 

Nothing that has been been said is meant to 
mply that the superintendent will be a dictator 
in the matter of appointing teachers. He 
should at all times seek to keep his board mem 
bers thoroughly conversant with the work of 
the schools, should confer with them individ 
ually and eollectively in regard to teachers as 
well as other school affairs, and should capital 

¢ any information or suggestions which the 
members of the board may be able to make in 
regard to new teachers. It is not fair to the 
intelligence and judgment of the members of 
our boards of education to ask them to place 
heir O. K. 


upon appointments when they ar 
ven no nformation in regard to 


applicants 
and no reasons why certain recommendations 
ire being made. Mistakes in appointments will 
be made. The more advance information the 
board members have had in regard to appli 
cants the less will the censure fall upon the 
superintendent and the more likely will the 
hoard members be to excuse the mistakes. 
Tenure in Illinois 
In order to consider intelligently the ques 


tion of tenure, a few statisties need to be pre 


Aceording to the report of the State Superin 
tendent of Publie Instruction, the number of 


publ e school teachers in the state of Illinois 


Tor the vear ending June 30, 1923, was 41,625. 
Oi these 15 per cent were teaching their first 
vear. those teaching for their first, second, and 
third vears equalled ov pel cent, and those who 
had taught for not more than five years totaled 
D4 per cent. Or, expressed in another way, 

y 46 per cent had taught more than five 
vears. Also 354 per cent were serving their 
first vear' in the district where they were em 


‘ent had been in the distriet 


where they were then teaching not more than 
three vears, and 70 per cent not more than five 
vears. [his means that only 30 per cent of the 
teachers of Illinois for 1922-23 had remained 
in the districts where they were then teaching 
x more than five years. 

No argument 1s needed to convince anyone 
interested in the cause of the publie schools that 
ires present a very Sé rious situation 


these ng 


A preside nt of one of the leading teacher-train 
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ing institutions of the country is wont to tell 
graduates of his school that they are fortunate 
in not having to pay school districts for the 
privilege of teaching the first year after gradua- 
tion as they are a liability to the system for a 
year and begin to be of value only the second 
year. While we probably feel that this state- 
ment is an exaggeration, we do know that any 
teacher, provided of course she is a good teacher, 
steadily increases her worth to a school system 
through permanency of tenure. As she becomes 
acquainted with the policies of the school sys- 
tem, gains familiarity with the course of study, 
identifies herself with the community through 
her personal aecquaintanceship, and her member- 
ship in various social groups, she is prepared to 
exercise real leadership in the educational pro- 
gram. 

A few additional statistics will be introduced 
as throwing more light upon the general ques- 
tion of tenure in [llinois. 

Of our 41,623 teachers of 1922-23, a group of 
609 had no training beyond an eighth grade 
education, 1,077 had attended but had not been 
graduated from high school and 11,130 were 
high school graduates only. <A total of 12,816 
or 307/10 per cent had no training for the 
work of teaching beyond that received in a high 
school course. Allowing only ten children to a 
teacher, more than 125,000 children of the state 
were receiving their school instruction at the 
hands of this untrained group. 

Also, 36 4/10 per cent of the teachers of this 
vear received salaries of less than one thousand 
dollars a year. Possibly some one can tell us 
whether the low salaries are to blame for the 
large number of teachers without adequate 
training or whether the untrained teachers keep 
the salaries low. It may be that the two facts 
are merely concomitants without any cause and 


etfect relationship. 


Reasons for “Turn Over” 

Why have we such a large annual “turn-over” 
of teachers in Illinois? 

lor the purpose of this discussion, the causes 
are grouped under three headings. 

First, there are the teachers who give up 
teaching voluntarily to do other things. This 
includes those who become home-makers, enter 
business, take up nursing, settlement-work, ete. 

Seeond, those who change school systems to 
better themselves. ‘The improvement may be in 
salary, social conditions, location, ete. 

Third, those who fail at reelection. 

The second group need not enter further into 
the consideration of our problems. Most of us 
who are in educational work like to surround 
ourselves with ambitious, growing teachers. If 
such teachers cannot be recognized by promo 
tions within a school system, they owe it to 
themselves to seek positions in other localities 
which offer more attractive inducements. Super 
intendents and boards of education ought to 
accept the situation and understand that ability 
has a right to be rewarded. If the teacher de 
serves a better place than they can offer her, 
they ought to help her secure the promotion else 
where. 

Some teachers of the first group ought not to 
be retained in the service. Some find them 
selves unfitted by temperament or interest for 
the vocation of teaching and wisely seek their 
life-work in other fields. Possibly in the future 
a larger per cent of these will be located while 
attending teacher-training institutions and 
early advised to give up teaching for other 
kinds of work. 
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Also some of this group very properly leave 
the service to become home-makers. Their 
teaching experience, however brief, has better 
fitted them for motherhood and for serving the 
schools later as more intelligent members of the 
communities where they live. 

The Salary Problem 

Jut, | am sure we are agreed that of the large 
number of teachers—among whom are many men 

who are giving up teaching, many are fitted 
by temperament and training for the work of 
the schools. These leave the schools poorer be- 
cause of their withdrawal and ought to be re- 
tained in the work of the schools, and they can 
be retained by making the work more of a pro- 
fession. When we seriously reflect upon the 
training, or rather lack of training, of many of 
our teachers and when we compare their salaries 
with those of other groups of workers, we may 
well ask ourselves whether we have any right to 
use the term “profession” when referring to 
teachers. 

Do we actually believe that spiritual values 
in life are greater than material values? If we 
do believe this, it is high time that we raised 
the standards for entrance to the profession of 
teaching, and that we overhauled the taxing sys 
tem of our state to enable all the districts of the 
state to provide something better than a mere 


living wage to the men and women who are 


shaping the characters of the adults of the next 
generation. With the purchasing power of 

dollar where it is today, what can we expect in 
the way of culture from a teacher receiving a 
salary of seven or eight hundred dollars a year? 
What can she buy in the way of books and 
magazines / How many lectures, concerts, and 
plays can she attend? What 


gatherings can she enjoy? To what educational 


educational 


organizations ean she belong? How many 
weeks of study or travel can she plan for the 
summer? It is no wonder that many of the 
most talented and most ambitious of our young 
men and women who engage in the work of 
teaching give it up in disgust deciding that the 
returns are in no way commensurate with the 
demands of the service. 
The Tenure Problem 

The third group, those who leave the profes 
sion to change systems because of failure to be 
reelected, has been the basis of much agitation 
in relation to tenure, in Illinois as in other 
states. In 1921, a committee of the N. E. A.., 
Miss Charl Williams, chairman, reported that 


in 528 eities of the U. S. ranging in size from 
5,000 to 30,000 in one year 975 out of 21,000 o1 
414, per cent were not reelected. In theory, 
failure of reelection means that the teacher has 
not succeeded and that those in charge of the 
school system feel that a change in teachers wil! 
be a benefit to the system. If this were always 
the case and if the teacher were always treated 
professionally during the time of her contract 
and if the method of procedure in the case of 
a teacher not to be reelected were always strictly 
professional, perhaps this agitation would never 
have developed. To the shame of superintend 
ents and boards of education, the argument is 
not always against the teacher Inexperienced 
teachers do not always receive the sympathetic 
helpful supervision which they have a right to 
expect; those who are failing in their work are 
not always given notice that their work is un 
atisfactory; teachers sometimes do not know 
until the close of the school-year that their ser 
vices will not be required for another vear 
Also teachers are dismissed because of the pre 
judices of superintendent, board members or in 
fluential families in the community, because of 
their political or church affiliations, and for 
other reasons not c ected with their efficiency 
in the classroom or with the school system as a 
whole. 
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Features of Tenure Laws 

A remedy for the situation which is being 
tried in a few states and which has been pro- 
posed for Illinois is a Tenure Law which seeks 
to protect the teacher from unjust dismissals. 

The principal features of present tenure laws 
are: 

1. A probationary period from one to three 
years in length. 

2. After the probationary period a teacher 
to be dropped only for certain specific causes 
vhich usually are: 

a. Immoral or unprofessional conduct. 

b. Incompetency. 

e. Evident unfitness for teaching. 

d. Persistent violation of or refusal to obey 
state laws. 

e. Violation of or refusal to obey reasonable 
rules and regulations prescribed by the govern 
ment of the schools. 

f. Neglect of duty. 

3. Charges against teacher to be made by 
superintendent in writing. 

$, A hearing before the employing board at 


; 
legal counsel 


vhich hearing teacher may have 
1nd may summon witnesses. 

5. In ease the board sustains the charges of 
the superintendent and the teacher is dismissed, 
in appeal to a court of law or to the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 

In spite of the safeguards which the framers 
have attempted to place around these tenure 
aws, the laws have not operated to the best in 
terests of the schools. 

The work of teaching is not comparable t 
that of the policeman and fireman and the 
[tempt to judge the efficiency of a teacher by 
egal procedure has failed. 


In reality the trial 
f a teacher whom the superintendent recom 
mends for dismissal becomes one against the 
superintendent. The attorney for the teacher 
creates a bad situation for the superintendent 
and board and frequently manipulates matters 
intil the decision hinges upon a_ technicality 
rather than upon any issue of the teacher’s 
ilue to the school system. [he school system 
receives much unfavorable publicity, the peopl 
tf the community take sides, the case is post 
poned from time to time, and the school chil 
Regardless of the 


iteome, it takes weeks if not months for the 


dren are the ones who suffe1 


vounds to heal, and for the school system to get 
hack to its normal status 
The Dangers of Tenure 
Prof. Cubberley is authority for the statement 


that beeause of the reasons just mentioned 


IDES 

THE SEASON’S GREETINGS TO YOU! 
One of the finest privileges in a Christian 
and consists of the good will that radiates s 
splendidly on oceasions and that is so gener 
ously conferred and shared by all. Man turns 
from his sordid occupations to consider the 
welfare and happiness of his fellow man. Hi 
becomes momentarily unselfish, and is lifted 
to the realm of an ideal 

The Christmas spirit is an expression of the 
nobler impulses that are either latent or active 
n all of us. 


child becomes a powerful incentive It con 


The simple story of the Christ 


quers the base r tendencies if mal and vives 





play to his better nature, his finer sensibilities 
his loftier aims. 

Thus, we step aside from our daily cares and 
ictivities to give thought and consideration 
for others and to add something to their hap 
piness and wellbeing. 

It is in this spirit that we send greetings to 
ill our patrons and friends. Let these printed 

nes tell you that behind them may be found 
a clear voice, a hearty handshake, and warm 
hearts that wish you a Merry Christmas and a 


Happy New Year! 


teachers who have passed the probationary 
period are practically never dismissed in dis 
tricts under the tenure laws, and he cites Sar 
Franciseo and Baltimore as good illustrations 
In his “Public School Administration,” page 
215, Cubberley summarizes his discussion of 
legislation looking toward permanent tenurs 
with these words: “If our purpose is to develop 
a self-satisfied and an unprogressive teaching 
force, to ruin our American public Schools and 
ventually to turn edueation, for those who ean 
afford it, over to the private and parochial 
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schools to handle, leaving public schools t 


minister to the needs only of the poorer and 
more ignorant classes, then life tenure laws for 
teachers and principals is one of the surest 
means for doing this. So large and so impor 
tant a publie b IS1Hess us ed ication where per 
sonal growth is so necessary to meet changing 
needs cannot be suecessf illy conducted on 
such a basis of employment.” 

As the quotation from Cubberley implies, an 
ther question in regard to permanent tenure, is 
its effect upon the continued growth of teachers 
Methods of teaching are under constant rey 

n No school system ean afford to retai 
eachers who are not interested in new ideas 
edueation and in revising their methods in the 
ight of the best current theories. But it seems 
to be a part of human nature to “fall into a rut”’ 
ind to continue a met! id I pr ced ire rathe 


than to try new methods. One of the chief 


problems of a superintendent is to promote the 
growth of teachers in service Every superin 
tendent has found that in certain cases only the 
pur of a desire for reelection produces results 


Without resorting to tenure legislation, it 


f 


ught to be possible to meet 


hose wh ire dissatisfied with present cond 
tions. The following suggestions made as 2 
basis for meeting the situation 
Insuring Success 

] A teacher Ipon her first em} ment in 
school system ought to be placed where she wil 
ive the irgest e} ries f r s CeSS 

2. The administration of the s em 
should be sure that the s ipervision of the teac! 
ers 1S more than meré pect A teacher 

sa right to helpful super $101 

) If a teacher’s work the first year w 
hie pt supe rvi n 2 insat . not 
complete failure, sh glit en a second 
hanes Lf nge { 1 nd grades 

ssible s d be ecarefu ( lered \ 
7 iperintende! shic d take pride a gy at t} 
head of a sch system ( ‘ eak teac] 
ers develop int Str gy teacher her than one 
whe re every weak teachel ~ dy pped without 
second chance. 

t. If a teacher cannot succeed wit help, she 
should be given early warning of a probable 
t re f reelection 

5 After tw I ret ears eontil 
service I i sche | d strict. the tenener sli ad 
nderstand that she will be reelected from veal 

year unless she receives definite informatio 
that her work is not satisfactory Some schoo 
systems require each teacher to make forma 
ipplicat n for reelection eac] spring S } 
practice s littie less than an insult t i succes 
ful teacher | r ed vstem ¢ 
severa S iccessive years 

If these provisions which are submitted as 


profte ssional ind ethiea were generally fol 
lowed, much of the 


legislation would indoubtedly 


agitation regarding tenurs 
disappear. If 

ited, boards 
f education and superintendents will have only 


these provisions are repeated|y 


themselves to blame if the Vv find themselves com 
pelled to cond ict the school with teachers who 
have a practical life tenure, no matter how 
detrimental such a condition may be to the best 
interests of the children of the state. 
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Educational Ranking of States by Two Methods 


Frank M. Phillips, Ph.D., George Washington University. 


Il. By the Method of Index Numbers 

The Russell Sage Foundation published a 
monograph in 1920, by Leonard P. Ayres, en 
titled “An Index Number for State School Sys 
tems.” The data used were taken largely from 
publications of the United States Bureau of 
Education although the Bureau took no respon 
sibility whatever in applying these data to a 
method of obtaining an educational! ranking of 
states. The data are available for the public 
and represent only one attempt of the Bureau 
n disseminating free to the publie such infor 
mation as it has been able to gather from time 
to time. 

In this study, data were tabulated covering 
ten points which are purely non-personal and 
which have to do chiefly with school attendance 
ind school costs. These points are as follows: 

1. Per cent of school population attending 
school daily. 

2. Average days attended by each child of 
school age 

4. Average number of days schools were kept 
pen. 

1. Per cent that high school attendance is 
f total attendance. 


5. Per cent that bovs are of girls in high 


schools. 

6. Average annual expenditure per child 
ittending. 

7. Average annual expenditure per child of 
-¢hool age 

8. Average annual expenditure per teacher 


employed 

9. Expenditure per pupil for purposes other 
than teachers’ salaries. 

10 Expenditure per teacher for salaries 

In arriving at the index number, Colonel 
\vres selected 100 as a perfect seore for item 
1 which indicates that all children of school age 
should have perfect attendance at school. Two 
th indred days were selected is the proper lengtl 
f the school session and item 2 was divided by 
two to get the proper index for average days 
ittended. Item 3 was likewise divided by two 
o get the proper index for length of session. 
Leaving out of consideration growth of popula 
tion, one-third of the pupils should be in a high 
school if there are eight vears in the elementary 
chool course and four vears in the high school 
‘ourse \ecordingly, item 4 was multiplied by 
three in those States having an 8-4 plan and 
by 2.75 n those States operating on the 7-4 
plan. Conceding an equal division of the sexes 
there ought to be an equal number of boys and 
girls in the high school. Item 5 was taken 
therefore without any further computation.’ 
These first five items have to do with the attend 
inee, and with only minor exceptions and few 
possibilities could not exceed 100 as an index 
number for each item 

The five remaining items have to do with ex 
penditures. In considering an index number 
for item 6 it was conceded that an average an 
nual expenditure of $100 for each child in aver 
age dails atte ndanece sho ild be given a perfect 
score of 100. Likewise item 7 would have this 
same index for a perfect seore because all chil 
dren of school age wou d he in average daily 
ittendance if items 1 and 2 received perfect 
scores. In considering an index number for 
item 8, an expenditure of $200 per month for 
each teacher emploved was considered a perfect 
score. The data obtained then under item 8 
was divided by twenty-four in order to get the 


index number. Item 9 was considered perfect 


‘In 1922. five States report more boys than girls in 
the high schools. 


if as much as $50 per year were spent for pur- 
poses other than salaries, for each child in 
attendance. Data obtained under item 9, then 
were multiplied by two in order to get an index 
number for this item. ‘Teachers’ salaries were 
considered perfect if they averaged $100 per 
month for each twelve months of the year. The 
monthly salary obtained under item 10 was 
taken as the index number for this item. These 
five financial items could, in a great many in- 
stances, exceed the amount estimated as being 
perfect for this particular index number sys- 
tem. 

The sum of these ten indices was then di- 
vided by ten to get the index number of a 
particular state for a given year. Colonel Ayres 
obtained indices by states for 1890, 1900, 1910, 
1916, and 1918. It was not expected that these 
financial items would exceed a perfect score at 
the time this index number system was first 
used. The index numbers at no time exceed 
76 although one of the relatives entering into 
this index was as high as 115. Only 2 relatives 
exceeded 100. 

At Colonel Ayres’ suggestion the writer 
undertook to apply this system to data collected 
from states in 1922. Table 1 shows the results. 
It will be observed that one state ranks very 
much in excess of 100 for the final index, while 
more than three score of the relatives are above 
100. It was not the intention nor the expecta 
tion that states would rank as high as 100 even 
though the ranking system permitted of this 
possibility. It is partially with this in mind 
that an attempt is made here to apply the pur 
chasing power of the dollar as a factor in com 
puting relatives for the financial items used in 
the monograph published by the Russell Sage 
Foundation. This plan is discussed in the 
earlier publication, but it was considered im 
practical to use it at that time. 

After considerable study it was thought best 
to apply the cost of living index as published by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics to these five 
financial items for certain years and in that 
way revise and bring up to date the Ayres Sys 
tem of ranking states educationally. As the 
eost of living index is given by three months 
periods, it was thought best to use the Decem 
ber index as it is more nearly in the middle of 
the school year under consideration. Items 6 
to 10, then, have been divided by 1.743 in 1922, 
1.933 in 1920, and by 1.424 for the data selected 
for 1918. The cost of living index has not been 
computed for the years previous to 1913, which 
After careful 
consideration and consultation it was thought 


vear has been taken as a basis. 


best to use the index number for retail prices of 
food for vears previous to this basic year The 
financial items for 1910 were then divided by 
0.930 

Table 2 gives this revision for 1910, table 3 
for 1918 and table 4 for 1922, and these tables 
present the revision of the tables published in 
the monograph in 1920. It will be noted that 
there are some changes in the rankings of states 
each year, from those reported in the earlier 
monograph, but that there have been no radica 
changes made in the ranks any particular state 
received either under the original method of 
ranking or under the adjusted method. For 
1910 the total change is 7 points, for 1918 it is 
34 points, for 1920, 64 points, and for 1922, 38 
points, the change in points varying according 
to size of cost of living factor. Only 11 states 
have had a change in rank of more than 2 places 
in those four different years. Table 5 gives 
both sets of rankings. 
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The index numbers for the United States as 
a whole for these four years, are shown in the 
following tabulation: 


Year Original Revised 
SUE cask aed asaseernersak “ee 43.55 
vik veaciaseeeanece 44.34 
errs ea 14.73 
EE occckactkKwcveussaecy, ee 57.15 


The better increase is shown by the original 
system since there is an increase from 42.4 to 
74.5 in twelve years. Much of this increase, 
however, may be due to increasing costs, with 
decreasing purchasing power. There is no 
argument in rating educational systems high 
just because they cost more. It is highly prob- 
able that the revised indices show the improve 
ment more accurately. The increase is from 
13.6 to 57.2 in twelve years, a more modest in- 
crease than that shown by the original method, 
and these indices show that there is still much 
room for improvement if the schools are to be 
judged by these standards. While this revision 
does not change materially the state ranks, it 
does smooth out the indices. 

For the purpose of reference, state ranks for 
1920 are given in table 6 by the original method, 
and in table 7 by the revised method 

Much has been said and written, both favor 
ably and unfavorably, concerning the Ayres 
method of ranking states educationally. Some 
object to any sort of ratings, some find fault 
with making one-half of the points financial, 
some with the ratio of 24 pupils to a teacher, 
while some think the publication has been of 
great value in showing just what states spend 
for schools. States finding themselves at the 
bottom of the scale in expenditures have an 
argument for greater appropriations. On the 
other hand, it is quite likely that some of the 
states at the top of the list may have decided 
that they were paying too much for education, 
ind may have used the argument for a reduction 
in educational expenditures. 

Objections have been raised to any system 
that made a comparison between states that 
have a large city population, with those having 
1 population mostly rural. The District of 
Columbia, for example, is chiefly the city of 
Washington, while Nevada, as another example, 
has more than 80 per cent of her population out 
side of cities, and besides that, a density of less 
With this in 


mind a ranking has been made for 1922 of states 


than one person per square mile 


that have similar distributions of population. 
States with 60 per cent and over of the popu 
lation urban are assigned to Group I, those witl 
30 per cent and over but less than 60 per cent 
irban are placed in Group IT. and those with a 
population under 30 per cent urban in Group 
[Il of the urban groups. Those having a 
density of 100 or more persons per square mile 
are placed in Class I, those with a densitv of 30 
or more but less than 100 in Class IT, and those 
with less than 30 in Class ITI of the density 
froups Those belonging to Gro ip T and Class 
I, those in Gr ip I] nd Clas 4¢ and those ir 
Gr up IT] and Class ITT, are also ranked Thesi 
groups are ranked in table 8 for the benefit of 
those who may desire to make comparisons be 
tween states that have a common qu ilitv of dis 
tribution of population as to urban and rural 
Whatever else may be said, the system is ar 
attempt to look at the matter scientifica Vv, and 
to use facts rather than mere opinion in reach 
ing a conclusion. It gives a ready and concise 
view of just how the states stand, when particu 
lar items of attendance and cost are considered. 
One sees at a glance what he may conclude only 
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New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
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Ohio Arizona 
New York Montana 
Michigan lowa 
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North 
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Wisconsin 
Vermont 
Delaware 
Missouri 
Maine 
Texas 
Louisiana 
Florida 
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Index 65.090 16.93 
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times 


effort. Bureau 


Education has been cens ired at 


after much study and 


it allows its data to be used in ranking states. 


ls of the 
nsidered to be public property, 


The published materia Bure iu, howeve r, 


are generaily Cc 
somewhat subject to such individual com 


and 


use the fig 


and 


putations interpretations as those who 


choose to ires may see fit 
them 
By the Method of Ranks 
be ranked educationally, 
matters, in a variety of ways. 


versy genera arises over the content of th 


material rather than over the method of treat 
An attempt is 


ranks 3 ach ten points, and to show 


1! t. made here to show state 


h WwW 


each state ranks vhen the ranks in these ten 


items are added The points se lected are as fol 
lows: 

1. Pereentage of illiterates ten years of age 
and over. 

Zs Ratio of 
daily 


inc] sive. 


childre 1 
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number of 
attendance to 
3. Percenta 
4. Average 
child enrolled 
5. Average nN iml cr ¢ 
open, 
6. Rati 
normal trai 
positions. 
7. Percentage 
tinuing their 
8. Tot vost, excluding sala 
daily ittendance. 
9 Average annual 
cipals, and supervisors. 
10. Total 
school age, 
Four of 
and attendance, thre 


sults, 


average 
salary of prin 


amount expended per child of 


these points deal with school sessions 
vith preparation and re 
and three with school The material 
for the 
of Education, but the Bureau takes no 
the its 
other than to vouch for its 
1. Jlliteracy. 

The data for illiteracy are 
United States Bureau of the 

Le 


years. The Census Bureau defines an illiterate 


costs. 
is furnished, most part, by the Bureau 
responsi 
use of materials in this 


bility in way, 


accuracy. 
gathered by the 
Census every ten 


as one who write language re 


any 
gardless of representing persons 
ve » schooling whatever. There are 
yr illiteraey to 
Of the 4,931, 


and over in the 


] ‘a 1 ° 
plenty of arg ehargin 


ites 


the school Sy ms Oo +] sts 


905 ili 


literates, 1 Ve of age 
United 
‘ 


porn, me ine 


States 11 1920, 3.084.733 were native 


luding 61,730 illiterate Indians. 


Of the 13,497,886 foreign born whites ten years 
of age and over, 


56.595 oT sel 


age and 
Of the 12.- 


999.166 were of school 
were illiterate. 


198.790 fore twenty 


and Ove 
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Dakota 
Dakota 


West Virginia 


Carolina 


South Carolina 
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ACCORDING TO DISTRIBUTION OF 
Density 


I Il 


Indiana 
Michigan 

lowa 
Wisconsin 
Vermont 

New Hampshire 
Missouri 

West Virginia 
Virginia 
Louisiana 
North Carolina 
Arkansas 
rennessee 
Alabama 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 


STATES, 
Classes 


California 
Washington 
Nevada 
Arizona 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Minnesota 

W yvoming 
Utah 
Colorado 
Idaho 

Scuth Dakota 
Oregon 
Kansas 
North 
Maine 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
lexas 
Florida 


New 
Ohio 
New York 
Massachusetts 
Illinois 

Dist. of Columbia 
Connecticut 
Rhode Island 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 


Jersey 


Dakota 


62.96 53.09 61.21 


It is a safe estimate then that more than two 


thirds of our illiterate population are or have 


been counted in our school census. ‘To eradi 


in the United States seems to be 
» business of thi publie sehool. 

dren in average daily attendance. 

he states do not report statisties showing the 

children five to sevent “urs of 

daily. It 


theretore, | ish nhgures @ivilig 


1) imly r ¢ { een ve 


we who atte dl schoo! is not possible, 


the pereen 


in average daily attend 


ince, 


Che | nited States Census Bureau makes esti 


mates of the number of children five to seven 


t inclusive in each state. States 


een vei tage 


report ay ge daily attendance without any 


age description. It is possible, therefore, to 


represent a ratio between the number of chil 


dren in iveruge dai V atte ndance and the num 


sometimes 


best 


school age. ‘These figures are 


by r of 


expressed in percentages, but are repre 


ented as ratios beeca Ise the data do not repre 


Phi 


then in 


s and parts of 


sent whol 


item riven 


hgures represe ntil ra 
ratio form. 


? { " } 
Percenta je of atte hanes in fhitgh schoo 


‘| he states “ule oathe r statisties showing 


the enrollment in elementary grades and in high 


school grades Until the advent of 


the junior 
the 


diffi 


item, how 


enrollment in 


school a percentage of 


without much 


this 


Was procure d 


school 
The figures ine . in 


possible a hig 


represent as nearly as 


ever. 


school course 1nel iding OnLy the four 


second iry work and do not inely 
] 


junior high schools below the 


freshman class. 


school 


j Average number WS atten 


This item shows the average number of days 
attended by all pupils enrolled without taking 
the school day, 


attending 


into consideration the length of 


whether or not students are 


some 
definitions of enroll 


The fact that 


part-time, or the various 
ment used by the different states. 
there is no standard definition of enrollment 
with a great deal of 


base d 


especially if they are used for comparative pur 


renders it necessary to use 


caution, all percentage ipon enrollment 


At present, however, there is no substi 


pt Ses, 


and 


tute for determining comparative costs, 
completeness ol attendance. 
A. Lenath of SPS8SLON. 


This 


tunity offered by each state in that it shows the 


item repre sents the educational oppor 


average number of davs the schools of each state 
were kept open. 


®. Stu Sin teacher preparing courses 


the 


Most of 


normal 


states have, in either publie 
17 


schools or teachers’ colleges, some sys 


The 


posi 


tem of training for the work of teaching. 


states also report the number of teaching 


tions in the public elementary and secondary 


the state. It is possible to show then 


schools of 
the 


efficiency of the in preparing teachers 


POPULAT LON, 


1922. 

Both Divisions 
I Il Ii! 
Nevada 
Idaho 
South Dakota 
North Dakota 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 


New 
Ohio 
New York 
Massachusetts 
Illinois 

Dist. of Columbia 
Connecticut 
Rhode Island 
Pennsylvania 
Maryland 


Indiana 
lowa 
Wisconsin 
Vermont 
Missouri 
Louisiana 


Jersey 


3.09 


for these positions. In ‘riving at a ratio 


the 


training 


students taking 
the 


students in 


hetween number of 


normal and number 


COUTSCS 


of teaching positions, only such 


mcher training institu 


publie T¢ 
luck d. 


university, 


COUPSCS Ith 


tions have been ine ‘Teach rs’ colleges 


which are a part of or departments 


of education in colleges and subsidized private 


have ot been included. Stu 


ice d only 
normal schools, 


normal 


: 
schools 


normal 


dents have bee hn inel from state teach 


ers colleges, state 


county 
schools, and 
The 
teaching 
of each 


Vacaneles 


schools, and city 


normal 
miiv those taking teacher-training courses. 
ratio the hn @Xpresses the portion ol the 
ie states are taking care 
new teachers for 
may 
lligh se 
catio? 
The materials used these 


obtains d 


sent in by 


pereen 


are not Trom state but 


the h oh 


reports, 
reports schools them 


Kach high school reports the number ot 


graduates for the preceding year, and the num 
that enter college or 
l Che data 
do for 
the first time during the second or subsequent 


As the 


ach Sf 


ber of those grad lates some 
learning. 


that 


) higher institutior ot 


not inel ide stud hts enter schools 


“ars after graduation. 


system of 


is about the same In ¢ 


that these items ar 


the cost 


all ex 


an attempt to get 


iverage 


per pupil in ge daily attendance for 


avera 


penditures not including salaries of teachers, 


principals, and isors. Item 9 includes 


Supery 


only the salaries of teachers, principals and 


annual salary 
Item 10 


all school costs excepting amounts ex 


supervisors and gets an average 
per teacher, principal, and supervisor. 
includes 
pended for debt service and gives the per capita 
amount expended by each state during the year 
for ehild of 
inclusive, 

Tables 9, 10, 11 
1910, 1918, 
enumerated in the 
Tables 13, 14, 15, and 16 


in these ten items for the vears indicated. 


each school age, that is 5 to ye 


and 


and 


for 
items 


12 furnish the data 
1922 for the 


preceding 


1920, ten 
paragraphs. 
furnish the state ranks 
It is 
each state ranks in each of 


possible to see how 


and to see what the rank is 


added 


more points, 


of the ten points, 
when the ten ranks ar 
ide 


ranking 


It is possible to 
and make a 
When all points 
the last 


excl any one or 
the remainde r. 
the 
column of tables 13 to 16. 

III. A Comparison of the Two Methcds 

Table 17 gives the state ranks for 1910. 1918. 
1920, and 1922 by the revised Ayres, or 
method, and by the method of ranks. 


much 


pon 


are included, rank is eiven in 


index 

The re 
1910, 
both methods. In 


sults are pretty the same. In five 


states have the same rank by 
For 1910, number of 
institutions is used 


students preparing for higher 
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TABLE 1.—EDUCATIONAL DATA FOR 1922—ORIGINAL METHOD. ° TABLE 2.—EDUCATIC 
STATES 3 a : “ : ~ STATES Sas te ESs 
© a 4 a5 eS 
os “ a : e A = 
a 3 ~ 5 = = 3 . < 
Jd 2 3 4 5 ‘ 7 S ” 10) 11 12 1 : 5 
Continental U. 8S 65.5 64.4 82.0) 36.9 89.17 85.76 9.21 91.04 78.08 97.16 74.50 Continental t Ss ot 11.46 78.75 
Alabama 17.9 48 65.4 22.0 R520 29.3 16.19 38.02 20.10 50.17 42.94 46 Alabama ;S 8 > 1) he ar 
Arizona 65.5 52.9 85.0 342 89.96 138.38 73.26 129.97 138848 12980 90.75 . Arizona 10.97 275 87.75 
Arkansas 47.1 3.2 65.2 21.0 99.84 24.02 15.18 9.31 10.44 61.50 $14.67 +4 Arkansas 17.04 D5 5325 
California 63.0 SOS 80.5 81.3 99.80 1O8.45 127.26 158.75 163.10 154.08 117.55 1 California 53.09 48.35 91 00 
Colorado 61.6 70.0 87.1 48.6 87.40 113.64 79.57 85.90 104.18 92.25 83.02 19 Colorado 55.78 13.55 72M) 
Connecticut 76.1 92.2 40.2 87.99 91.10 62.13 103.11 73.30 123.25 81.75 22 Connecticut 57.66 92.35 
Delaware 68.8 90.1 35.4 89.30 82 5 16.37 78.61 58.66 101.33 70.73 20) Dalaware 42.08 On a> 
Dist. of Colum 74.6 89.0 47.4 81.20 98.22 71.09 = 108.35 78.94 123.66 83.98 17 Dist. of Colum 62.1 90.60 
Florida 1.6 67.9 22.2 74.38 4.07 4.01 58.76 59.28 52.91 53.79 41 Florida 54.23 = 10) 
Georgia 51.3 55.8 70.0 20.4 88.08 25.22 14.08 33.65 14.82 17.58 $2.09 17 Georgia $1.71 72 0 
idaho 66.5 71.7 84.5 46.2 85.88 101.94 73.09 98.18 92.38 81.79 21 Idaho =6.12 68 5 
Illinois 76.5 65.8 9.2 39.3 92.54 97.41 64.08 109.40 89.02 84.31 T lilinois =m OF Qn mn 
Indiana 68.9 68.9 81.9 49.2 93.07 127.25 87.68 25.95 148.20 95.63 { indians 61 2 mn 
lowa 71.8 72.6 89.4 78.0 89.75 113.48 82.333 71.01 102.54 84.86 1 lowa “6.81 SB 00 
Kansas 67.6 72.7 82.5 52.5 81.17 101.00 73.47 78.63 90.12 78.67 24 Kansas 58.01 Q1 m 
i a 7) io 
Kentucky 16.2 60.4 62.5 17.7 74.07 2.06 19.933 42.44 18.78 60.66 413.56 5 I f ~ — — 

. “ . a Bap od gece . , entucky wv) 7.85 52 
Louisiana 16.2 52.2 74.3 22.8 67.97 75 28.99 64.42 46.16 75.50 54.43 4() em 8 na + Q 52 an b> oo 
Maine 69.4 87.0 51.6 85.01 65.01 45.14 56.30 54.92 65.00 65.45 89 Maine |. 62 10 49 10 79 mM) 
Maryland 71.7 53.9 90.7 23.7 84.40 74.43 40.15 82.83 59.68 99.25 68.0¢ 3 Merviand 10 > tor 99 Bn 
Massachusetts 74.6 63.8 90.0 492 95.40 99.08 63.21 107.4 74.44 134.75 = 85.24 14 Massachusetts 60.62 5690 93:00 
Michigan 77.8 61.8 97.1 40.2 78.95 128.25 79.21 114.56 141.64 102.42 92.17 i) Michigan =O Q¢ ae 
Minnesota 713 709 848 405 7997 116.99 8294 97.74 12298 9275 8608 1: Minnesota S711 42.85 7430) 
Mississippi 17.4 65.6 68.4 16.2 85.78 4.17 15.84 2 13.92 57.33 10.09 19 Mississippi 12°77 8 BO 61 50 
Missouri 66.0 67.5 889 36.0 98.80 70.71 17.70 57.56 W41 6948 31 Missouri 5048 39.10 77.50 
Montana 69.5 65.1 85.5 45.9 83.80 141.45 92.03 137.28 96.50 91.08 10 Montana 49 6 15 5 92 oF 
Nebraska 70.1 85.5 45.6 SU.48 117.00 87.72 87.17 119.44 SOS 85.47 13 . - 7 . 

Nevada 68.6 84.7 51.9 88.21 143.49 105.08 94.98 11808 111.80 93.99 7 - = pene 
New Hampshire. 73.7 85.5 43.2 86.48 84.15 18.41 74.39 72.54 84.66 71.04 29 New Hampshire 53.87 14.20 8200 
New Jersey 78.0 94.4 33.3 99.30 123.1 79.07 137.97 121.58 139.75 97.07 ; aay Sateen 5194 17 25 9° 00 
New Mexico 58.8 1 85.3 27.3 83.73 WO 16.56 72.09 72.20 85.00) 67.64 o4 New Mexic 6. . { sf 9 1 g5 0.00 
New York 73 62.3 92.5 12.0 95.82 120.77 75.28 126.15 89.16 159.16 94.02 ( aia 
North Carolina 4)4 Hut 69.5 14.3 78.94 HH). 40 25.31 15.48 Ay 4.75 17.59 1. deol a} se 9 - + ~ pod ~ ¢ s 
North Dakota 68 77.1 736 360 72.71 5.0 74.08 7139 $842 S075 733 28 North Dakota... 5387 3985 73.65 
Ohio 74.9 69.2 87.2 48.6 92.96 121.12 84.20 130.72 136.54 114.08 95.98 Oni oe on OD = 1 00 an 
Oklahoma 4 4 80.0 29.1 79.79 0.6 5.54 73.69 61.86 82.83 64.21 Bt Oklahoma oF . an 70:00 
Oregon 73 76.4 84.0 55.2 87.32 1.0) 72.57 SO tit 7 9.16 79.71 2 ™ . - . 
Pennsylvania 76.0 61.9 89.7 34.2 RS.O8 79.57 16.280 95.02? 68.72 102.66 74.05 o7 Pp pet pep 61.57 £2.60 69.00 
Rhode Island 81.4 7.4 97.3 33.0 94.24 83.98 18.38 98.58 68.08 117.25 77.98 ican take se .03 $4.05 gn 
South Carolina 9 19.0 55.3 13.8 19.28 7.66 16.31 32.70 18.48 18.91 $1.12 1s pent age 11.02 rU.00 yO.) 
South Dakota 68.2 70.5 84.1 7.55 75.51 121.81 85.84 81.26 126.10 78.42 82.91 m De £0.) t.40 “yo 
Ss i i 17 ‘ 0) RY? OF 
\rennessee 19.9 63.1 70.3 20.7 77.52 5.27 21.01 12.27 24.58 £5.00 14.77 { | 
Texas 6.2 65.2 68.3 275 83.94 1.6: 35.92 62.11 19.62 67.8 57.18 ( 4 men rea] 2a 00 
Utah 70) 74.7 82.2 47.7 92.81 4.331 70.46 = 102.32 92 4.50 8815 1 enh “ge cc. one 
Vermont 72. 66.0 82.5 60.0 96.54 7 18.8 57.58 8.96 69.25 68.60 2 ae oe ys ae Se. 4) 
Virginia 8.1 56.5 79.6 168 85.04 3.21 10.06 6.58 51.86 58.00 54.56 39 wives pay on “spa 
Washington 70 73.4 88.9 64.3 87.78 124.49 91.32 119.2 120.60 122.92 95.31 5 z ; 
West Virginia 7.6 64.4 71.6 21.3 69 5H 63.63 10.96 8.9% 15.14 76.00 56.91 8 Washingtot 26 Dea) oN) 
Wisconsin 75.1 61.0 8889 453 83.11 94.90 57.91 91.61 8048 105.50 7238 25 West Virgini 4 —— 
W voming 65.2 72.7 83.6 36.0 78.97 135.42 98.52 81.02 130.78 83.33 86.55 11 Wises ; £6.23 $1.65 U.N 








rABLE 6 EDUCATIC 


rABLE 5.—STATE RANKS, 1910, 1918, 1920, AND 1922 














Original I 1 ) | ( : 
1" 4 tf 1S 14 ( { I 
Alabama 18 , é : Continental I s . 7 S1 
Arizona : | ; . S ) 
Arkansas 5 Hy 17 17 + 14 { Alaban 417.2 oO 4 G14 
California « 4 ~ ; 1 1 1 A} ma 3.4 13.4 81 
Colorado 13 12 14 1f 1s 1% 19 1 Arkansas 7.8 6.5 63 
Calif 70.8 61.6 7.0 
Connecticut 12 LS 11 11 11 Ww 0) Colorado 64.7 544 R29 
Delaware 34 34 ir ‘ 0 21 
District f Columbia 3 } 7 If 17 17 ( Ba 7.9 91.8 
Florida 12 1 Ss 9 7 1 11 I) M 2.1 17 0.9 
Georgia 14 | 14 } 17 ‘ 7 { List of Colum 68.0 6O.6 RQ i) 
Florida 60.8 40.4 Oot 
Idaho on ») 1s 0 ) ) °1 ?1 Georgia Lin 6.3 72.5 
Illinois 11 11 23 24 23 , 16 16 
Indiana 17 17 17 14 17 1 { Idah 6o.f 60 86.4 
lowa 30 i ] 7 ) is 11 | ! S 61.1 52 SA 
Kansas 24 o4 26 ” rs 1 4 | Indiana 64.1 19.9 77.9 
lowa 67.8 5so0 RTT) 
Kentucky 10 10 12 12 19 17 Kansas 06.8 54.5 82.0 
lL ouisi: 39 0 13 13 39 0 10 10) 
fe ain 31 1 a3 3 4 5 33 Kentucky $5.5 30.0 61.5 
Mardi nd ah ; r ( * Louisiana . 15.9 4 2 74.5 
. 24 . ' ‘ “e Maine 64.2 54.4 84.6 
Massachus : ‘ ‘ 13 \4 I Marviand 12.5 13.6 R98 
+ Michigan 19 19 10 10 14 1 ) Massachusetts 59.4 53.8 89.7 
Minne sota 21 1 1 ) 18 19 1S 1 1 Michigar 59.8 51.4 R80 
Mississipp af os = 44 ¥ +8 Minnesota 64.1 51.3 80.0 
Missouri v6 ye rm - l ” 1 ; Mississipp 14.0 °6.9 61.0 
Montana ‘ i l l } 10 1( Missour 61.8 m2 1.4 
Montana 66.8 Dy. 8 
Nebraska 22 2 22 22 } A357 1 1 
Nevada ‘ 5 3 16 15 1 2 7 7 Nebraska 67.5 BB 4 Rg? (0) 
New Hampshire 28 8 28 27 28 8 29 9 Nevada 68.9 57.4 S35 
New Jersey 6 6 t } i 7 2 New Hampsl .4 16.5 87.0 
New Mexico 38 & 20) 31 3} a5 a4 = New Jerse. 62.0 ra RK 94° 
New Mexico 55.0 $5.4 S2 
New York S Ss 13 13 1¢ | 6 6 
North Carolina 18 18 1 15 1 13 12 $0 New York 57.6 94.0 
rth Dakota 27 7 15 20 *] 4 IR OR North Carolina 56.5 77.0 
Ohio 14 14 12 2 12 13 3 North Dakota 64.6 8 
Oklahoma 35 5 34 3A 35 4 36 36 Ohio 60.7 82.5 
Oklahoma 55.9 83.2 
Oregon 15 15 20 17 2h) 1) 23 23 
Pennsylvania 16 6 21 21 30 31 7 oT Oregon 76.0 57.8 76.0 
Rhode Island 10 10 On oF at) yal) * 25 Pennsylvania 56.2 419.7 R84 
South Carolina 19 9 19 19 15 tT; 18 19 Rhode Island o1 3 46.7 91.5 
South Dakota 26 6 27 28 15 = »~) 99 South Carolina O82 31.9 54.8 
3 ve. South Dakota 55.8 16.6 83.5 
rennessee 43 3 11 10 12 12 13 { ; ae eas ™ 
Texas 37 q 37 37 10 39 37 37 te ie Heap soe pa 
Utah 9 9 g g Q 6 18 18 rexas da 41.1 4.8 
Vermont 29 29 30 29 27 m6 39 80 ty o £3.0 48 : a1 . 
PA een o é tn . ermont 8 gf R10) 
Virginia 41 9 10 11 11 11 a) ) Virginia naa vee za = 
Washingtor 1 ; 4 - 
ty Vir ' a m. h = ‘ ‘ : Washington 68.5 60.5 88.2 
g " 36 , + 3g RS Rg 88 "so p ~( 2 = 
Wisconsin on , 2 2) 1” oF o> oo” a - Virginia O91 $1.1 09.0 
“epee aan on on P pe a ot +4 os isconsin 4.0 17.4 87.7 
Wyoming 25 end 24 23 9 14 11 15 Wvoming 70.7 53.8 76.0 
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ABLE 2.—EDUCATIONAL DATA FOR 1910—REVISED METHOD. 












































: : : 5 
- "o's 
& = 3 S % rs 
Ros Sane F Eee & % 5 z 38 
£ Ea ~ oe << 7 += « 
» t 5 6 i 8 4] 10 11 12 
’ 41.46 78.75 1.40 77.85 7 18.82 6.51 2S.8D $5.48 43.55 
‘ 22.) 72.52 11.87 t.H2 14.s¢ 12.75 28.10 27.43 45 
; 27.80 84.25 ys a 21.44 2.5 32.71 73.18 47.18 18 
i PADD 72.59 3.43 6.44 15.00 £.053 25.48 27.15 46 
’ $8.35 80.45 68.50 6.27 71.76 58.35 R22 62.66 9 
. $5.55 75.24 S.ke 29.06 £4.00 7.49 57.49 50.78 12 
i R062 9.81 2? 96 $6.27 $6.34 1.28 hO.67 13 
s 78.12 28.85 12.15 2l.ev 18.42 37.13 38.96 34 
2 56.35 74.42 64.57 40.11 19.84 58.73 80.24 58.17 { 
5) 31.65 67.23 18.35 10.06 19.80 13.74 94.77 20.29 41 
1 51.00 73.04 13.72 5.7 15.68 7.85 22.41 29.58 +4 
2 8.59 74.77 $5.72 25.66 $3.67 39.91 49.22 16.00 20 
6 $7.55 85.50) 24.32 77.88 $05.00 25.06 51.90 16.24 52.72 51.43 1 
( 15.05 73.50 51.22 83.87 S11 3.34 8.69 10.08 46.82 47.19 17 
1 $8.85 86.00 32.905 7 8.11 14.153 20.7 26.45 27.0 $2.54 HO 
1 $7.45 81.75 7.06 69.35 $6.22 21.01 2.6 9.82 8.41 $4.17 24 
a) 27.85 62.50 9.21 72.09 19.27 8.58 22.81 12.98 10.24 $1.10 4() 
) 23.05 67.80 8.01 64.73 25.08 8.49 0.31 19.38 57.15 31.79 39 
0 19.40 9.90 41.04 72.70 20.49 18.52 17.65 22.41 21.87 404° 31 
} ST. 92.50 16.74 76.58 27.97 11.28 30.8 14.01 465.19 39.38 33 
2 6.90 93.00 7.0% 86.21 18.76 9.77 5S.80 41.33 67.85 58.04 a) 
He) 10.00 85.50 27.05 78.10 40 20.60 SO.35 8.97 4? 95 46.54 19 
1 $2.55 74.50 2.96 71.46 $2.54 24.15 £0.56 59,22 43.56 £5.84 21 
7 28.60 61.50 8.85 74.08 11.2 $.80 12.01 £86 18.82 6.75 17 
LS 39.10 77.™ 20.11 74.09 PR 6 14.46 31.87 °?1.67 39.63 9. 7¢ 32 
f $5.45 92.25 21.77 71.36 68.5 ».75 52.44 61.51 7.83 42 7 
16.40 87.00 0.59 TO31 41.9 99 3: 30.09 32 54 16.83 45.13 9) 
0.90 72.65 2.26 65.60 SO. 8.18 56.74 113.154 $2.14 58.40 ) 
44.20 82.00 2.61 85.05 1 19.15 24.38 8.14 20.45 13.438 et) 
7.85 92.00 °()_ 87 81.49 6.61 oO 40 63.24 14.60 65.47 56.35 6 
My) 21.85 50.00 10.78 87.51 22.82 97 24.11 16.13 51.22 1.79 8 
1 1.00 93.75 27.56 77.97 17 6.08 51.56 29.15 72.87 >.48 s 
? $.50 WDD 7.70 79.66 vst $5 12.13 ».14 17.94 26.005 48 
37 9.85 73.6 14.69 65.73 rh 2¢ 29.24 27.59 18.87 0 £3.81 27 
1.00 S500 8 QF 84.07 492 9 > 48 $1.04 5.08 1.909 0.02 14 
rp 12 05 70.00 Oo Dt 73.01 6.0 13.97 s1.87 "18 a Ar 6.89 434 
7 $2? 60 69.00 »81 74.86 iS 70 16.75 18.71 16.27 40.5 15 
4 14.95 R500 10.48 ri 4 +? ‘t 2 72 1.48 13.72 19.62 18.7: 16 
Ds 19.25 96.50 77 SO.55 $3.51 22.19 16.99 6.58 4.45 2.20 10 
2 24.45 2.55 USE 73.41 8.64 $10) 12 $.20 18.07 2 49) 
a] 9 4 R? OF 1.51 O80 SS 4 ) Om OF 19.11 29.5 $3.8° "6 
21 ». H.00 7.78 O7.t l 1 6.80 19.17 26.19 0.00 4.5 
‘) 7.0 65.50 16.74 71.17 “on 9.77 1.44 H 4.44 ov oF 
RQ 15.85 g? 40 15.59 87.55 $7.41 6.98 17.74 * 53.05 57 9 
80.00 °6.55 71.99 »10 22.14 i 23.83 43.04 og 
RQ? 27.90 70.00 13.38 HO .835 18 41.28 18.91 13.32 4 04 0.28 42 
17 9 95 86.00 5.68 Q() 24 7 . 43.71 65.57 76.23 61.99 62.44 1 
66 90 67.00 6.38 73.07 18 12.44 U.80 14.22 28.96 57 36 
11.65 oOL00 ON x] ) 6.4 16.74 ? &2 OT Be 1) S77 $4.31 23 
17 10.20 70.45 15.54 68.69 51.16 27.71 2.16 39.69 9.37 3.91 25 
rABLE 6 EDUCATIONAL DATA FOR 19°20 ORIGINAL METHOD 
r . 9 10 11 12 
. { 81 82.19 1.1 re ‘ j 72.58 42 
} 4 o1.t 17.11 TRAC 24.5 11.85 () 16.46 4() 580 16 
} 3.4 S1 has 4 SS. 7é | 72.91 B51 165.20 10.66 SOS 5 
7 6.5 ( 17.28 7.0 ; 13.07 O07 15.28 9.7 TT +4 
r Q 61.6 R70 70.08 ow 4 101 > ji 15 HW) } 106.00 Q 7 / 
4 4.4 83.9 24 78.57 ‘ H4 S 94,99 77.41 69.97 18 
' 17.9 91.8 55.52 IS.HS8 rel Wi 73.7 TO.82 93.67 71.48 11 
$7 90.9 23.7 79.438 1 1.91 61.58 19.70 70.67 i Se 2 
Hu.t RO 1) 1) 0) 80.45 “1 } 7.04 4.18 113.25 72.98 0 
40.4 66.4 16.92 86.71 t ri 44.04 $5. $3.17 17.01 vi 
4) 6 72.9 17. 72.41 1‘) 7 3 79 9.16 = 0 4 GS 17 
69.4 60 86.4 34.58 77.54 101.51 TO.68 89.88 113.38 77.67 78.10 
61.1 52 QA 5 a8 OG Q 44) 4 $4052 5 O86 62.50 O08 66.44 9 
64.1 $9.9 77.9 $1.61 99.49 7s 1S S58 71.00 80.33 70.02 17 
R7 Ra so0 rel) 20.30 66.66 win 62.44 63.65 S4.40 68.92 68 1) 
66.5 h4.8 82.0 42.4 72.0 “4 71 (4.41 S5.72 63.42 OF 2 
18.8 30.0 61.5 13.17 ‘ 11. 2e).e> 15.20 4.42 35 i) 
15.9 44.2 T4.5 18.70 ‘ Oo 2 & 6.46 60.2 14.97 rT) 
(A 54.4 R46 41.88 ) 1H) )S4 OF "6.11 st 
48 £3.6 89.8 18.81 i 14 32 75.17 19.78 ( 
9.4 ’ 89.7 $4.94 7S.t 6.75 S9 7.94 105.17 71.59 1 
59.8 1.4 86.0 57.20 76.67 91.48 4.60 R38 93.00 75.92 71.00 14 
64.1 51.3 gt ( 6.57 70.64 Ww) S04 76.08 93.54 73.50 69.4 19 
14.0 6.9 61.0 16.20 98.56 rt.O4 11 6.58 $5.70 66.42 ARO 31 
61.8 503 R1.4 2 07 98.02 1.0 76 109.08 15.32 24.2 3.51 4s 
66.8 5.6 83.2 +41 72.41 155.10 SS.SS S1.8 112.36 79.8 SO.S4 4 
67 55.4 82.0 10.00 69.49 R851 ; Co Q3.90 63.7 65.74 o4 
68.9 57. ROO $554 93.47 130.24 R97 “5.4 109.04 96.92 86.02 1 
{ 16.5 87.0 37.32 83.7: 1.5% S.14) 62.83 66.52 63.17 61.02 ~ 
62.1 58.6 94.5 28.59 96.67 S85.) 86 «101.7 71.94 106.84 75.96 7 
= | 15.4 RD 14.2 O7.00 Ho.o4 Sa Ht (4.88 66.9 56.7 
57.¢ 4.2 94.0 8.51 96 ii. $4.) 81.42 51.70 104.6 70.09 1f 
56.5 37.8 77.0 12.29 70.00 2.0 14.45 0.04 17.80 8.05 58.02 + 
G46 n2.9 Q “61 61.76 100.31 (4 Mf 103.48 60.67 68.00 >} 
60.7 h.1 82 9.56 S81 SS Wit) SO 50 34 90.67 71.4 12 
BAO 16.6 S32 oL iT 67.73 O4.54 6.00 yO 9.12 64.00 5580 oF 
57.8 16.0 50.16 86.55 ree 41 vot $7.25 72.0 64.84 2 
19.7 88.4 25.71 78.65 S04 2.44 69.42 86 76.67 8.63 () 
16.7 91 29.25 80.11 64.4 3.11 71.08 18.44 80.17 60.56 20 
31.9 4.8 16.50 90.68 1ey.tv 11.6% =S.08 12.84 IS.67 6.34 1) 
55.8 16.6 83.5 30,09 65.30 117.21 65.4 61.72 124.20 58.00 70.79 15 
64.6 13 66.8 16.47 70.01 BY 14 »1.84 15.86 8H 4° 
52.8 41.1 77.8 28.65 72.7 AL 25.81 1S.2.) $2.16 44.44 +) 
72.4 60.4 Ss 6.12 SS.52 S450) 61.22 101.84 SS.72 75.94 & 
noe i123 S10 $5.00 95.34 71.40 +? 61 + 4 68.70 62.21 97 
0.9 837.5 7 16.8 65.90 6.94 18.8 7.87 29.02 $1.28 41 
68 60.3 88 44.70 78.81 V7.0 66.59 89.21 73.28 76.9 6 
9.1 41.1 69 18.57 13.22 $4.46 “6.20 $2.55 1.28 45.92 38 
4.0 417.4 R7.7 S805 T78.A7 73.9 Qo 70.04 63.46 6 
70.7 53.8 76.0 31.14 69.85 112.47 TO. 70 97.00 9 














STATES 


Continental U. 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 


Connecticut 
Delaware 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 


Nebraska 


Nevada 
New Hampshir 
New Jersey 


New Mexico 


North Caroli 
Nort! Dakot 
a>} 

(>} homa 

‘> vat 

I s inia 
Rhode Island 
= 1 Carolin 
S h Dakot 
" 

| 

Tex 

Ital 

Verme 
Virginia 
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14.92 97.75 62.00 16.27 70.11 12.46 5.60 14.14 7.13 
62.04 50.26 81.00 97.34 81.77 TO.00 37.22 418.50 50.74 
53.29 81.95 60.00 11.7 68.58 11.69 12.18 5.44 
TO.85 61.10 86.00 8.70 77.82 . 77 9.51 AO.59 43.37 
nS8.12 18.80 84.00 40.16 72.46 19.535 28.79 38.14 43,88 
64.71 58.70 90.50 35.13 79.30 9.25 95.39 42.50 35.71 
15.87 .7.60 8200 31.28 72.56 £09 11.46 4.04 15.84 
64.19 5.50 R650 $3.44 76.05 16.7 30.00 9.11 32.66 
50.9% 3.10 65.00 17.85 64.25 3) 12.18 1.49 23.49 
19.12 34.00 69.00 15.4¢ 73.66 11.61 5.70 14.49 5.04 
61.25 15.90 75.00 8.44 71.78 48.74 47.26 
61.88 19.20 79.50 12.68 78.62 37.59 34.82 
73.237 56.95 77.50 7.87 82.94 37.02 41.21 
67.85 61.05 90.00 $2.00 O8.87 51.90 55.6 
58.16 19.85 86.00 41.79 68.44 $1.07 40.32 
44.51 53.30 75.00 19.41 67.13 18.6: 12.55 
39.54 26.00 68.00 19.64 59.24 18.11 12.23 
O34 =2 5 R450 $7.21 73.24 27.37 22 28 
$4.54 S705 85.00 27.14 60.19 25.07 16.5 
60.58 52.10 Rs 00 465.1! 80.09 12.13 36.68 
67.87 SH 86.00 56.67 78.03 13.11 46.24 
HS85 19.70 84.50 58.60 68.51 15.06 48.01 
11 6.70 69.00 10.96 67.53 8.05 1.77 
56.18 46.45 82.50 33.65 69.27 11.78 26.07 
86.24 65.70 76.00 34.67 65.59 72.39 80.92 
60.92 50.30 R250 4.61 68.82 $7.11 45.40 
55.39 47.40 85.50 44.01 79.16 4.04 39.48 
e 53.20 $6.25 87.00 $7.0 76.79 41.8 37.98 
57.33 3.05 92.50 5.92 85.72 11 49.89 
14.50 M455 77.50 17.78 76.30 i822 55.13 
53 68 O05 93.50 7.61 10.04 H.79 25.51 89.56 97.21 
=O 95 1) 61.50 12.91 70.88 11.07 80 12.44 654 
3.60 44.95 R400 aD } 9.22 i aeed |) 31.20 7.91 63.45 
68.11 55.45 81.50 B71 80.86 41.76 9S 44 1).94 43.20 
$5.72 Tin 78.50 98 4 68.48 og RO 13.64 29.23 25.55 
67.11 61.40 91.50 41.1 71.1 4().44 27.12 03 32.95 
1.02 19.00 R750 0.9 78.76 9.75 22.20 1.74 43.80 
$2.99 $7.25 96.50 4.4% 81.48 ’ 19.28 10.38 36.72 
1.14 28.05 56.50 10s 58.59 13.63 6.20 16.88 12.37 
14.44 11.35 93.00 39.72 62.75 4.06 24.42 28.03 51.82 
8.25 10.70 70.00 1 ’ 70.20 1 Me 7.76 17.40 10.06 
4.67 a On 73.00 49 69.62 21.88 11.96 24.78 18.59 
H65.20 no.10 S470 ae) 3.88 1.74 PS FAG $4.89 43.61 
S35 19.90 85.50) 17.8 74.41 81 20.89 24.22 $2.35 
42.09 R4 70.50 4.49 §2.89 17.87 8.60 17.48 12 


3.56 16.70 R700 2 S 69.57 “= (MW) 29 47 m ¢ 
53.4 .5.65 66.50 22.0 70.24 22.06 11.78 18.17 14.45 
OY S4 0 RO 00) 11.00 75 57 4 78 17.68 


t 
75.00 29.4 63.83 $5.97 35.82 29.68 37.91 








rABLE 7 EDUCATIONAL DATA FOR 1920—REVISED METHOD 
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: Sas 
- : = : 2 be 
; 5 At ae 
1 } ) 6 7 + 
Continental t s »s ti $1.0 ) 82.19 1 18.75 2.97 27.73 
Alal 17.8 29.4 61.4 17.11 78.40 12.4 ) 15.19 8 96 
Ar ; m2 4 13.4 Q]1 23 SS 7D OS Hu 67.8 81.93 
Arkar 7.8 36 63 17.28 75.90 11.8¢ 6.86 15.40 
Califor 70.8 61.6 87.0 70.08 90.58 1.1 1.20) 52.06 45.30 
( orad 64.7 54.4 83.9 3.24 78.57 14.1 S58 39.34 42.28 
( ne 63.0 57.9 91.8 ) 98.68 0 1f $7.02 35.55 
1) ware 2.1 47. 9 79.4 0% 16.0 0.91 24.9% 
Dist of ( in ano HOF ROO | ’ RO 45 91 X4 $3.60 27 
I da 60.8 4().4 HH. lf RH.71 1 } 1 nw 2? 11 21 
Georgia mo. { tod 17 72.41 ’ +. 8S 11.{4 
Idahe 6o.t OH 86.4 ; ti. LL is 5.1 56.92 
| ine 61.1 52 2 ae 4 mh 4t j yh +64 3 
Indiana 64.1 49.9 77.9 $1.61 99.49 ).28 19 5.46 
lowa 67.8 9. 87.0 0 66.0 $5.21 1.54 31.94 $2.2 
Ka 66.8 $8 82.0 42 72.0 12.59 8.47 52.33 43.03 
Kent 18.8 30.0 61.5 13.1 69.83 11.80 > S80 12.7 
Louis 15.9 34.2 74 18 62.11 10.24 6.52 
Maine 64 4.4 84.f 41 77.54 7 17.82 41 
Maryland iS. 45.6 SY.S 18.81 5.3 f 11.45 RS 
Massacl S 9.4 5 80.7 14.9 88.71 ee) ! 14.84 a 
9.8 1.4 86.0 7 T6.67 15.02 27.45 42 08 
64.1 1.3 m0) ‘ 700A 4 !'O 14 ‘8.10 
14.1) 6.9 61.0 16 98.02 1) +4 9.58 
61.8 0) 81.4 12.0 98.56 1 16.77 8.40 
66.8 5.6 83.2 4.41 72.41 (Hi Sf 14.1 $1.08 
67 = 4 g° () ) 69.49 { g a 1.19 
68.9 7.6 > } 93.47 ( i 5.0 1? &N 
2 4 16.5 7.0 vi 83.7 ) 19.17 1.54 
w Je 62.0 Sf M4 1s 3.67 $5.1 hyd 1 
New Me 5.0 $5.4 82 14 67.600 +o 19.24 1.46 
w Ve 74 j 4.0 8.31 96.25 10 2 4 4). 87 
\ Carolina 6.5 7.8 77.0 ] 70.00 12.88 4.26 15.08 
Ni } Dakota 64.6 3.9 S. 61 61.76 dhe ) ) 14 
hio OO.7 NOI Ss dot 88.13 41.S¢ 25.47 144.0 
() il D0 46.¢ Boo 21 67.7. 9 30 18.07 27 
reg 76.0 7.8 7f W).1¢ R65 6.7 °6,.88 
onnsvivania 16.2 19.7 88.4 ».71 78.6 29.14 4.8 
Rhod Island 51.3 15.7 91 29.2 80.11 oO 15 GR 
s h Carolina 58.2 31.9 4.8 16.50) 90.68 10.05 14.10 
South Dakota 55.8 46.6 S O09 65.30 S84 2 8 21) OR 
renness 64.6 43.2 H6.5 16.47 70.01 11.1 7.19 15.98 
rex 52.8 $1.1 77.8 28.6 72.73 6 11.95 24.22 
Utal 72.4 60.4 x 36.12 RR 32 } 2 0.73 $1.12 
Ver 19.6 +8 81.0 £5.01 95.34 ».89 21.39 27.34 
Virg , 0.9 7 i 16.8 65.90 18.54 9.45 19.01 
W hington 68 60.5 SS.< 14 70 78.81 18.95 33.43 14.75 
West Virginia 9.1 41.1 69.5 IS.57 8673.22 22s 13.20 21.27 
Wisconsit 54.0 47.4 87.7 38.55 78.57 7.11 20.04 35.16 
W yoming 70.7 53.8 76.0 31.14 69.85 ™.41 39.91 45.31 
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SED METHOD. 
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39.22 
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30.09 32.54 
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than teachers’ salaries 


12.98 
19.38 
17.6 22.41 
14.01 
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30.29 
29.58 


46.00 
51.43 
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MINAL METHOD 





73.75 70.82 
49.70 
54.18 
43.26 


23.79 9.16 
80.88 113.3 
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81.42 51.70 


17.80 


71.08 
28.08 


61.72 124.20 


89.21 
42.38 
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85.42 109.04 
§2.8% O65 

191.72 71.94 
62.67 64.88 


9 © 
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106.00 
77.41 


93.67 


70.67 


113.25 


43.17 
35.50 
77.67 
0.08 
80.33 
68.92 


63.42 


60.25 
n0.2h 
75.17 


63.75 
96.92 
63.17 


106.84 


66.95 


104.67 


38.67 
60.67 
90.67 
64.00 


72.00 
76.67 
89.17 
38.6 
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70.09 
38.02 
68.00 
71.45 
55.80 
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STATES 


Continental U. 8 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 


Connecticut 
Delaware 

Dist. of Colum 
Florida 


Georgia 


Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maing 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 


Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
oO} 

Oklahoma 
Oregor 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Tennessee 


lexa 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

W voming 


EDUCATIONAL 
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80.92 


15.40 
39.48 
37.98 
49.89 
DO. 15 


10.06 
18.59 
£3.61 


12.72 


+4 
i) 
1 


14 
14 
4 

7.01 


09 


69 


Mw 
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Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 


Connecticut 
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Indiana 
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4.1 a) 
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61.2 OO 
1.88 wen 
67 RY) 61.00 
5S.1¢ 19.8 
4.51 
$9.04 
65.54 nif 
14.54 7h 
60.58 2 
67.8 is 
SSS 10.70 
11 46.70 
6.18 13.45 
ROH. 4 65.70 
HOU i) 
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» $6) .2F 
$4.5 o4 
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53.60 14.9 
68.1 5! 
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18.00 ‘7.2 
4.14 26.0 
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hy 
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4 44) 
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66 4 
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64 We | 
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$4 °F 
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66 Dh 
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68 7 
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62 S 
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(A ss 
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1) 1 
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» = STATES 4 & S 
, es 
x : £&s 7 + 
: pe Q : 5 
Bt = 3 ak fe ~ 2 
10 11 12 1 2 3 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
36.87 44.34 48 Continental U. 8. 65.30 64.4 82.20 19.20 1.68 52.26 44.80 55.74 57.15 
20.18 28.06 48 Alabama 47M) 54.8 65.40 16.94 9.29 91.81 11.52 28 78 36.37 45 
.97 5.48 4 Ar na 65.50 52.9 85.00 T9.39 2.0 74.57 79.45 74.47 67.75 9 
20.18 28.13 17 Arkansa 17.05 63.2 65.20 13.78 8.71 22.55 5.99 55.28 38.26 3 
61.84 60.56 2 California 63.00 80 89.50 90.91 73.01 91.08 93.56 88.40 85.09 1 
42.48 1.64 16 ( rado 61.60 70.0 87.05 65.20 15.65 19.28 19.72 52.93 62.74 19 
16.33 51.75 11 ( “ 1 76.05 68.2 92.15 $0.2 87.99 7 1.65 59.16 42.04 70.71 20 
32.84 7.85 36 Delawa 68.75 16.2 90.10 35.4 89.30 6 26.60 45.10 33.65 58.14 31 
63.89 4.81 o L) of Colum 74.55 72.4 89.00 47.4 81.20 Hf) 10.79 59.29 $5.28 70.95 7 
21.86 8 40 9 I 51.55 §2.0 67.85 99 9 74.38 1.02 19.51 33.71 34.01 30.36 41 
22.69 0.08 14 G rt 51.30 am 8 70.00 +1).4 R8 OR 14.47 8.08 19.31 R51 27.30 46 
40.11 10.85 19 I 66.45 71.7 84.50 16.2 85.88 8.49 41.93 56.33 52.99 5.98 62.05 21 
$7.02 18.84 24 Litir 76.50 65.8 90.20 19.3 92.54 5.80 6.76 62.77 51.07 68.18 63.90 16 
16.08 51 08 14 Indiana 68.900 68.9 81.85 19.2 93.07 T3.01 10.30 72.26 85.03 60.38 70.29 5 
28.82 53.25 ‘ lowa 71.75 72.6 89.35 78.0 89.75 65.11 17.2 40.74 58.83 44.65 65.80 11 
0.70 $8.09 = 26 Kar 67.5 72.7 82.50 12.5 81.17 7.9 $2.15 $5.11 1.70 49.96 60.33 24 
°1.69 31.69 Kentucl HAD 0.4 62.50 17.7 74.07 18.91 11.4 24.35 10.77 34.80 56.11 47 
8.76 30.13 Louisiana 1.20 v2 74.30 22.8 67.97 11.99 16.6 36.96 26.48 i: 12.89 40 
21.35 42. 85 , Maine TH.15 69.4 87.000 1.6 85.01 57.30 25.90 $2.30 31.50 7.29 53.25 33 
41.46 37.88 5 Maryland 71.65 53.9 90.65 23.7 84.40 12.70 23.02 17.52 34.23 5.94 52.87 3 
).2 12.60 9 Massachusett 74.00 63.8 90.00 49.2 95.40 V.S4 36.27 61.9 12.71 77.51 64.81 12 
6.66 §2.17 10 M niga 7 nad 61 8 97.05 H).2 £8.99 7 mv t 44 65.61 81 25 3S io 638.04 8 
R O09 49.06 18 M hes i 71.25 O09 84.80 HOD OG ) y 4 17.58 6.0 (Uo 3.21 64.20 14 
S81 2816 46 Mississippi* 7.40 = 05.6840 16.2 85.78 9.09 15.04 7.99 21.42 35.08 48 
22 99 13.44 29 M ouri 66.00 67.5 R385 6.0 OS SO 27.37 $3.75 33.02 11.87 54.87 32 
40 9 63.00 1 M ina 69.50 65.1 R5.50 5.9 R380 2 80 03.79 78.76 1.36 67.17 10 
a : Nebras| 70.0 74.9 85.50 80.48 1.33 0.01 68.5 19.82 64.24 13 
4.17 49.15 22 Nevada 68.5) 73 84.65 88.21 60.26 4.49 67.7 64.14 69.55 7 
40.55 W.74 15 New Hampsl 73.65 57 85.50 86.38 27.77 $2.68 $1.61 18.57 55.52 20 
pas Oe) 47.4400 27 New Jerseys 78.0 64.2 94.235 99.30 $736 79.16 69.75 80.18 71.42 9 
m0) 6 0 New Mex . 8.7 0.1 85.25 83.73 6.60 41.36 $1.41 50.49 51.81 35 
186 14.88 $1 
New Yor 7.0 62.3 92.50 12.0 95.82 69.29 $3.19 72.38 51.15 91.31 69.70 6 
54.54 1.385 13 North Carolit i) 62.6 69.50 14.3 8.94 23.19 14.52 26.67 19.04 31.41 39.05 42 
17.56 PR { \ t} Dak , OS. ef 73.60 ‘6.0 72.71 5.090 42 50 10.06 417.86 16.33 6.04 28 
+.48 1O.6 n~) (>) tin oo S70 1S.6 92.96 60.49 18.551 75.00 T8334 65.4 70.98 3 
& 84 1.0 12 0 } " $15 4 80.00 29.1 79.79 1.52 1 12.28 548 17.52 419.95 36 
403 oS. 4 Or ! 73.50 76.4 84.30 5.2 87.32 54.52 11.64 165.28 12.01 56.89 61.81 238 
9.12 50.49 17 Is sylwar 7.05 ( 1.9 89.65 34.2 88 98 13.36 8 4 o2 39 4:3 59 +7 57 43 27 
41.08 19.49 | ht I d S15 7.4 7.30 3.0 94.24 48.18 i 6.56 9.05 67.27 60,23 25 
43.08 {2.74 »m ~ } ( | »on so ) 13.8 9928 1 ~ +t eet | 18.7¢ 10.60 28 06 34.99 49 
124 Of 52 49 S h Da 68.15 0 84.05 7 75.51 HO.89 19.2 16.62 72.34 14.99 61.88 22 
at 17.01 28 I 19.00 63.1 70.30 0.7 77.52 19.09 12.05 $25) 14.09 25.82 37.68 44 
— — a | hie | 65.8 68.25 7 5 R04 1.34 O61 ah OR 46 18.92 45.67 37 
a1. ~ + +4 I 7) 74.7 82.15 17.7 2.81 4.11 10.4 58.70 52.95 59.95 63.37 18 
45 o> (4 @ Vi I ; 66.0 82.45 60.0 96.34 $2.44 8.0 3.0 3.8 55.44 30 
6 55 15 58 29 \ nia 8.0) 4} ) 16.8 85.04 0.5 17 52.4 9.74 43.92 39 
2.52 1.0 41 Washingte T7015 73.4 88.90 4 87.78 71.42 52.39 68.40 69.18 70.52 70.64 4 
peers . We \ a 7.00 64.4 71.55 “1 69.55 O51 moO 80) OO 43.60 44.77 38 
4.79 »> 04 6 W ons € 61.0 RR ah { 83.11 145 ° 6 16.17 60.53 60.02 2% 
24.44 » Ss s W ming 65.20 72.7 3.60 6.0 78.07 73.49 ] 165.48 ren 17.81 64.00 15 
1.02 15.04 40) 
$88 iO 23 199 
rABLE 9.—EDUCATIONAL DATA FOR 1910—METHOD OF RANKS. 
2 a et 
+ od os . 
STATES e . ss +: : eo" e 
be o im es at 
10 11 12 1 2 3 4 ( 7 g 9 10 
1.44 44.73 Continental U. 8. 7.70 7 7.1 113.0 197.5 1 18.9 $13.44 185 $17.58 
1) 25 on 64 47 Ala ’ R8 0) 01 73.6 117 1 61 9 2 6.84 
} ) no x Ar na 20.) $10 OD R73 135 ) r¢ 15.20 Ry) 31.96 
19.95 1.94 $4 Ar sa 12.61 179 2 5S 6S 106 (4 1 1.88 ated) 8.05 
21 61.88 1 be irnia rf 1 12.27 142.0 182.0 18S () 97.13 R01 49.43 
R86 50 R80 17 ( ide 71 ~ 11.38 99 156.0 148 j 17.43 632 30.87 
47.02 316 10 ( e¢ OF 77 8 97 143.5 184 138 6.7 16.90 590 28.63 
35.48 13.16 33 D ware 8.12 $21 7.65 108 172 7.6 8.57 442 16.82 
O85 ,.48 9 Dis f Colu +.) 621 11.58 145.0 181 213 7.6 27.51 984 48.04 
°1 G7 7192 7 oy da 13.78 {8 ,16 80.9 106.0 OR 5 6.329 52 11.98 
17.82 ).82 16 Georgia 20.68 17 £.16 92 144.4 052 3.8 3.64 449 7.95 
38.99 55.04 5 Idaho 19 61 6.01 91 137.0 138 69 18.56 700 28.56 
{5.99 19.10 938 I] vis 7 8.11 133.7 171.6 188 14.9 21.50 695 33.94 
10." 51.74 15 Indiana 3.06 61 10.41 116.8 147.0 169 a 13.99 659 28.06 
160 19.7 7”) lown 1.70 HS 10.98 121.4 176.0 092 16.9 12.30 479 25.00 
31.84 19.6 21 Kansas 2.19 80) 9.0 119.5 165 1 41.8 13.87 4 24.6 
17.28 27.86 49 Kentucky 12.08 146 07 79.6 125.0 247 { 6.04 304 11.41 
0 4.230 10) louisiana oD () 39 > 67 93.9 135.6 199 65.0 9.01 : 16,13 
On 14.9% 39 Maine £.07 621 10.38 118 159.0 120 17.7 10,42 20.34 
; 38.74 6 Maryland 7.17 $0):3 58 113.7 185.0 O66 1 6.52 5 5.91 
2 52.58 11 Massachusetts 5.16 606 12.34 154.2 186.0 142 41.2 19.22 700 37.95 
8.11 51.13 16 Michigan 4 ASH 9.02 140.0 171.8 334 10.4 13.47 560 26.96 
6.90 19.9? 18 Minnesota 03 7 7.65 118.0 140.0 240 a) 18.24 526 1.19 
12.17 29908 48 Mississippi 22.44 128 2.9 74.6 123.0 021 60.5 2.26 $25 1.81 
33.34 15.27 0) Missouri 4.28 NOT, 6.70 107.7 155.0 262 16.7 10.08 572 18.48 
10.07 56.14 2 Montana 4.7 9 7.26 115.5 184 083 52 28.60 726 9.82 
82.00 $8 9% OF N« iska 1.95 ) 10.20 118.9 174.0 “18 51.2 26.49 
48.65 60.55 9 Nevada 6.7: 424 10.75 106.0 145.3 97.8 60.71 
31.71 15.97 28 New Hampshire. 163 539 10.87 128.6 164.0 057 17.0 25.86 
52 823 55 OR . New Jersey 5 60 19 6.96 138.9 184.0 123 55.4 9.70 
> en 41.66 a4 New Mexico.. HY 7 13 , OF 66.4 100.0 8 00 14.09 
2.54 52.14 12 New York 5.48 4 9.20 149.0 187.5 11 7A 13.55 55 
19.41 31.72 433 North Caroling 18.47 180 2.57 64.9 101.9 105 70.8 2.39 44 
30.46 48.30 24 North Dakota 3.08 39 $.56 94.9 147.5 O71 70.2 22.72 30 
15.52 51.84 13 oO} 24 603 9.66 131.6 170.0 048 45.0 16.81 4 
$2.13 $1.71 34 Oklahoma ».63 537 29 78.8 140.0 4 16.0 10.32 91 
36.40 19.81 19 Oregon 1.29 616 8.60 121.8 138.0 0.934 433.4 22 66 586 39.24 
38.49 44.31 31 Pennsylvania 5.90 529 6.49 133.0 169.0 354 412.0 20.30 511 51.17 
44.76 145.28 29 Rhode Island 7.69 510 10.92 148.8 193.0 168 43 17.01 668 La 
19.41 30.79 45 South Carolina 25.69 165 2.29 75 105.1 107 72.1 1.95 i 50:30 
29.12 19.54 22 South Dakota 2.88 173 7.17 106.0 165.9 125 2 22.84 —_ bie: 
20.67 52.40 42 rennessee 13.64 522 2.59 90.6 130.0 3 83 409 
6.02 55.90 39 lexas 9.9 421 5.58 86.8 131.0 091 ) 6.99 O94 
41.50 55.09 6 Utal 2.48 569 5.20 124.6 164.8 53.3 23.83 790) 
7 17.63 26 Vermont 74 666 8.85 25.1 160.0 083 47.2 14.26 348 
32 OI 41 Virginia 15.16 8398 4.46 90.4 131.0 .060 51.1 6.19 385 
55.57 4 Washington 1.97 11.89 124.7 171.2 146 62.1 IB 45 630 
2607 38 West Virginia 8.28 2.13 92.2 134.0 191 57.7 6.61 599 
46.87 27 Wisconsin 3.16 9.99 124.4 180.0 238 46.2 12.70 O49 
51.82 14 Wyoming 3.29 3.18 101.5 140.9 58.2 18.46 604 
RE - 
ow “ + “~s av - 


ah al ama 





























FABLE 10.—EDUCATIONAL DATA FOR 1918—METHOD OF RANKS 
STATES : STATES 
1 j j 7 Q 9 10 
Continental U.S, iy ih 7.0 11.8 160 172 9.1 $22 SH35 7.05 Continental I 
\laban 22.88 4 73.6 124 11 1 ».08 1) 10.57 Alaban 
\ ATT IT PO.00 6.6 Sf We 174 mH 6.153 QA 1.08 A) ma 
Arka " 12.61 2 78.0 mh Ou 15.1 ST S87 11). Arkansa 
Califor i is 10.0 122.9 17 LY) 5.1 O88 1.012 H0 Califor " 
( orad 71 12.1 115.5 168 4S 18.1 1.25 749 8.25 Colo rad 
( re ieut 06 O47 10.0 142.0 181 1h 28.6 25.45 45 ’ Conne j 
Delaware 8.12 1 7.8 108.7 1ti4 7 11.28 1 " Delaware 
[ist of Colum t.O5 O41 12.6 134.4 17 117 5.8 23.26 1,052 Lit Dist. of Colur 
Mlorida 13.7 00) 4 90.9 0) $3.8 16.75 38 ald Florida 
Georgin GS 11 ».4 8 13S 127 $5.2 0 Ot 11.20 G vin 
Telsahve 2.19 | 11.4 106.8 150 240 11.0 £.08 685 i) Idlahe 
I ne TD H1y 10 140.5 my 24 O76 24.80 778 17 | noi 
Indiana > ithe} 12.8 144.0 124 10.8 ZO ST £5.55 Indiana 
lowa 1.70 H7S 10.1 14 Iso) 27h 9.5 62 ois 4.44 lowa 
Kansa 19 SL 13.1 122.0 17. m7 28.71 De ww! Ka 
Kentucl 12.08 145 4 S 1) 1733 ye 8.94 64 15.67 Kentucky 
Loui iri -V US 1 4.2 7 1:34 att) tS. 8.71 171 18.41) Louisiana 
Maine 1.07 635 12.5 136.5 1H 110 Mi.7 15.82 $4:3 31.4* Maine 
Maryvland 7.17 445 S 117.3 170) 167 i! 4 11.78 OST 4 Maryland 
Massachusetts 5.16 606 17.2 141: 176 17 1.0 26.11 SOS os Massachusetts 
Michiga 4 678 11.6 137.2 172 207 10.8 52.92 663 18.97 Michigan 
Minnesota 1.05 88 10.4 129 160 2 38.1 4.19 651 1.1%) Minne i 
Mississipp 22.44 1 4 SS.4 138 70 1.8 1.20 01 7.89 Mississippi 
M ri £2S 1 de 15.0 16 44 11.4 IS.57 651 +.4) M 
Mi ina 1.76 S62 v.0 112.8 | Pe 105 11.2 7.62 670 Ho Montar 
Nebra 1.95 609 9.7 118.0 165 Om) OR 4 44 a6 17.4 Ni 
Nevada 6.73 4 10.5 125.0 171 7.0 28.11 S74 te, Ni i 
New Ila hire 1.65 we 18.1 138.7 174 OSS t41 7.0 48 17.4 New Il ipsl 
New Je 60 7 8.9 139.5 1s 141 7 ) 911 ) New Jet 
New Mex 20.21 145 +.4 102.1 1) 721 1. 0.08 0) 0 New Me 
New York 48 7 10.1 145.4 187 14 7.7 19.38 176 iS.04 New Yor 
Ni h Car 18.47 24 2.8 SU. iZ 220 4. bt 84 l 4 N h Ca 
Ni h Da > t 6.9 119.1 168 261 HH) 15.10 78 SS N t! Da 
4) 4 OS1 14.0 145.5 165 ool 1 O76 144 4) 
) il i 4}. $57 6.4 O4 1 tS4 7 18.10 71 ov > " 
rego! 1.S0 O71 1S 164.2 18 145 14 , 47 TO2 1é Oregot 
| I val ") wi Ss 141.8 17 167 Ht 1.19 702 to.S0 Penn 
KR de Is d ov 1M) ’ 151.8 1h} 170 1.s alee Et) SO) H.07 Rt le I 1 
s Ca oo 151 43.2 11 j Hh4 S.S1 15 l South Car 
si h Dakot SS $44 9 121.1 1st j 1 oO) 4 14 South D 
rent ‘ 13.64 82 5.0 14 HO4 11 7.16 vi 13.0 ren 
Tex Os 47 vt 104.7 14 24) 1 13.2 187 mated lexa 
Utal ts ho 0 131.8 116i 11.5 1.) 74 18.61 Utah 
Ve 74 s 13.0 137.1 71 Lest S 4 17 1). SS Verm 
Virgir 15.16 1Sv) 6.1 19.8 141 ‘) t 0.06 ‘ 17.26 Virg " 
Washing 1.97 4 14.0 129 174 2652 7.4 1.65 92 8.08 Washingtor 
We \ rh 8.25 wid Do tht | 161 14 1.20 108 2.04 Wes Vi 
W lt OS 11.0 141.0 17s m ‘2.2 24.57 21 0 W ns 
\W b ’ ret s.s 120.0 1 24 7.0 is W 
rABLE 14 STATE RANKS, 1918, IN CERTAIN ITEMS 
STATES ‘ ATI 
1 ? 4 ‘ ‘s ) 10 11 1° 
Alal ’ {S 10 {8 }t) 1 1 17 104 1 Alaba 
Ar ‘ " iO 13 st "0 14 4 } 10 197 lt Ar na 
Arkans Ss 4 $s 17 $s 1) 1} 17 Hi) 1} 10 4s \r i 
Califo 17 H 1 2 14 16 17 lf » 11 ( f 
( orad 16 2 l ) 24 ; ‘ 1 l 21 1m) & ! 
( nnect wy 9 ?1 6 a 1S 1 OR 2°16 ( nect 
Delawa { 17 ye 2 27 i} 42 S 29 7 364 41) Delawa 
Dist. of ¢ 24 11 10 lt 1 7 1 ’ 1 11 173 S 2) of ¢ l 
Florida 1) +1 45 +.) 4) 4 } } 6 »8S 4 I i 
Ge yr 14 S 1) 11 $2 { i S 14 i) 391 Ht er gia 
ldahe ) i) 14 ) re aU 1 ’ 18 15 195 1 Tdat 
lllinois 19 14 1s 10 aU 17 Jt 10 ! 207 Tllime 
Indiana 10 ; 9 ) 2 ) 18 un 17 185 1 Indiar 
lowa 1 tj ”) 17 7 1 a ; 24 1 128 i lowa 
Kansas ( 1 ; 4 15 ' 4) 19 y ) aS 1s Kansas 
Ke ickK\ 7 an) it) te 7 ’ 1 +. 4 07 41 Kentuel 
Louisiana if i) 35) 7 45 22 r 4:5 it 1) Ho . Louisiana 
Maine 1) 1 11 15 21 i} 17 38 35 268 Mains 
Marvland ? 14 »S 0 19 26 } r 17 ) 11 Maryland 
Massachuse 17 ‘S v 9 11 24 8 lf 180) } Massacl t 
Micl i 1 rf 1} 13 lt 11 10 0) 1s 15 Michigar 
M s v 1s 14 -V a 4 1s 7 ‘ ‘1 1 IS} 11 Minnesota 
Mississippi $4) 4 +) +4 41 4.) ’ +4) is iv vs +; Mis Sssip] 
Missour Za { 7 21 26 S S 2 22 52 241 2Y M url 
M tan 25 1 2 1 4 S } 1 19 4 205 1% Mi i 
Nebraska 16 22 S 20 a2 1) 11 »S 22 16 Ni , 
Nevada 1 uy 1¢ Ds) 18 { s 40) i ( 4!) Ni d 
New Hampshire 22 4 2 12 i2 i 19 1 0) 1 2 New H ! 
New Jersey Zé ) 11 t HH) ( rf 186 14 New J 
New Mexico { i j ) 1 j j { 6 70 New Me 
vy Yorl 6 8 19 j i4 ’ 1 > 19 18 ] New Y 

North Cat 12 ; 17 16 17 21 1 19 18 8 14 North ¢ 
Yorth Dakot 11 9 4 ri 2 i a) ) : (4 l N I) 
o>) 13 ) 6 an! 11 } 17 14 \ rv o?} 
oO} ! na S 4. t 1) 1 ! 11 7 4 est 2) 
Oregon 8 j 1 5 1 18 28 0 12 118 Ore 
Pennsylvania 0 49) ‘1 ; 10) i 2h 14 16 44 09 Pent i i 
l rnele Island 75) aU 24 y l 4 145 2 15 7 t y Rho I i 
South Carolina iS 11 i} + 2 7 b 4 ti Se . South ¢ 
Soutl Dakota S 1} 26 25 9 16 182 th © h D 

PSR 9 ”“) j {8 44) 9 4 14 3 {* 79 } Tenn ‘ 

, TH O7 Oe 4 +") 10 1 an ) 8 287 rexa 
{ I 7 10 28 18 0) ts i ie) 11 20 04 Utal 
Ve nt 18 19 Ss 14 17 > 14 it) 7 0) om) Vi 1 
\ nia 11 1) 37 +) 9 10 i) 1 1 | Virg 
Washington t a0 5 19 11 14 10 1 ) t 114 Washingtor 
Wi Virginia 5) 1 44 +2 44 1s 20) 0 +1) 9 61 ) West Virgin 
Wisconsin 12 7 15 9 8 26 27 ‘1 1 199 17 Wisconsir 
Wvoming 14 y-4 o0 t 36 +7 a) oe = 1] 257 ot W voming 
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PABLE 11.—EDUCATIONAL DATA FOR 19290—METHOD O} RANKS. T 
; = = 
a = D5 : : =< = 
STATES a Ex ses = , a 
: Sages 2S ue . STATES 
0 & . = mF 6 
=} x S t& 
Sie : % 7 : = - on 
l 2 . 6 7 s 9 10 
5 Continental ~ Th v2 10.19 121.2 161.0 19 10.95 °7.62 S871 $37.36 Continental U. 8. 
7 Alabama 1697 178 6.22 79.4 123.4 171 14.15 8 +84 11.85 Alabama 1¢ 
S Arizona 1532 m4 7.74 OS.¢ 12. 138 22.28 81.60 1,279 72.91 Arizona 1 
- Arkansa O35 78 ».76 85.2 126 O66 18.54 7.64 177 13.67 Arkansas 
’ California +43 70S 25.56 120.2 174.0 124 10.44 5.12 1.272 72.12 California 
5 Color ad 24 647 11.08 114.4 167.9 4 32.88 12.11 929 W.04 Colorado 
) Connecti HIS 630 11.8 144.1 183.5 O76 11.77 5.41 1,124 O.1% Connecticut 
" Delaware RT 721 7.1 129.2 181.7 0 51.71 °4 85 R48 1.91 Delaware 
. Dist. of Colum rel] HS0 13.4 143.8 178.0 Oo 15.94 27.009 1350 m.45 Dist. of Colum 
) Florida 955 608 4 98.0 133.1 () 18.17 21.65 18 25.79 Florida 
() Georgia 120 TO) Oh O80 145.0 12% 15.81 150 1°6 9.72 Georgia u 
Tidal 151 696 11.46 126.9 172.7 ov”) 13.07 5.60 932 70.68 Idaho 
Illinoi { 611 11.32 144.9 70.9 200 6.67 1.15 1,081 452 Illinois 
S Indiana 221 641 13.87 125.8 155.8 173 15.05 Oh O64 50.18 Indiana 
lowa 1.08 678 10.10 137.2 74.0 170 5 12.20) R27 62.44 lowa 
) Kar LS 668 14.14 124.8 164.0 O7 9 £2.86 761 O6.71 Kansas 
7 Kentucky S44 4SS £0 78.7 1223.0 iM) 7.0 Kentucky 
v Louisiana 21.80 1 6.80 107.7 148.9 138 18.23 Louisiana 
. Maing 26 4 13.96 142.4 169.2 10 2 25.42 Maine 
> Maryland tS 6.84 130.55 170.6 2 5 12.66 f Marvland 
Ss Massachusetts 17 Mf 14.98 1409.45 179.4 146 3.32 28.97 1,2 Massachusetts 
i Michigan M4 if 12.40 129.6 172.0 10S 8.41 165.50 911 4.60 Michigan 
o Minnesota 1.84 41 12.19 25.5 160.0 179 10.16 3.77 RR” 8.04 Minnesota 
9 Mississiy pi W741 140) y.40 76.9 we OS4 1 50 oy] 9.2; Mississippi 
) Missour W153 618 10.69 128.6 162.8 47 37.98 797 4.41 Missouri 
Montana 2 5 66S 11.47 120.7 16.4 Oot 37.63 Q58 RR RN Montana 
t Nel ka 1 O75 10.00 122.3 14.0 1733 50 11.460 765 57.37 Nebraska 
‘ Nevada a) Ost 15.12 125.8 167.4 “ 11.41 a; 1,163 SY. 75 Nevada 
t New Hlampshire £36 4 12.44 144 174.0 p25 9.06 3.26 759 38.19 New Hampshire 
) New Jersey 12 20 9.5, 151 1S0.0 ue 15.51 07 1,282 2.86 New Jersey 
” New Me 15. ) 1.7 120.¢ 165.0 1 10.88 , 44 SOS 8.0 New Mexico 
{ New Yor 5.6 7 12.77 148.8 188.0) 157 16.45 8 1,256 14.90) New York 
LU North Ca I 13.10 Hh +.47 91.8 M40 On 1.04 SM) 14 14.48 North Carolina 
‘ Nort} Da 11 4 6.87 127.4 166.0 mah 1.04 1.74 728 64.55 North Dakota 
’ 0) SS HOF 13.12 130.7 15.0 L231 11.86 9.67 1,088 50.63 Ohio 
4 Oklal All 7.19 100.5 166.4 +4 on oy TOS 16.00 Oklahoma 
Oregor 146 THO) 16.72 7.5 12.0 an 150 23.64 S70 55.41 Oregon 
? Pent 1\ i $4) 2 8.97 130.0 176.8 1S0) 112 45 V0 32.64 Pennsvivania 
‘ Rhod Island O47 1s W.75 142.9 182.1 161 S51 24.22 1,070 33.11 Rhode Island 
South Car 18.10 ys Ho 76.0 1004 V4 18S 6.42 164 11.69 South Carolina 
i South Da i 1.58 8 10.0 112.4 167.0 ) $4.11 2.10 696 65.43 South Dakota 
2 Penn * 10.31 OA 49 98.5 133 1 14.44 7.83 194 14.33 \rennesse< 
) lexa ~ . 10.41 112.0 | 27s 11 21.08 612 25.81 lexas 
1 Utah 1.89 reat 12.04 138.5 166.4 O14 $2.58 14.36 992 61.22 Utah 
‘ Vermol OS “ 15.00 1351.6 1h 10 1.36 435 OO7 12.61 Vermont 
t Virg i 11,1 wy 6.1 102.2 147. Ist 214 14.51 46 18.82 Virginia 
£5, Washingtor 1.68 His 14.90 128.1 17.4 2st 14.16 6.04 1,229 66.59 Washington 
4 Wie Virg 6.41 1 6.19 102.8 158.0 122 hl 4 15.64 639 26.20 West Virginia 
? W 2.44 Ho 12.8 158.0 175 444 S20 1.75 915 39.93 Wisconsir 
7 W 2.00 707 10.38 117.4 12.0 a 9.72 iS.) S60 70.50 W voming 
PABLE 15.—STATE RANKS, 1920, IN CERTAIN ITEMS 
STATES 45 =e 2 STATES 
: Ste = os 33 
l 4 ) i r Ss Ht) 10 11 12 
Alaba ‘ 47 +0) tt 4) ) 18 4} 35) i) 393 5 Alabama 
Ar na 14 +f 41) 1 9 i) 1 4 { 273 33 Arizona 
Arkansa . £5 HH a) i 7 it} 14 44 385 14 Arkansas 
Califorr 1 1 12 1 28 10 H 5 147 4 California 
e radk mh 13 Ms 1% ) 5 14 17 14 202 21 Colorado 
Conneeticu 1% 18 6 o 1 +7 ) 0 22 219 24 Connecticut 
Delawa 1 11 32 19 5 17 j 2 25 a) 271 32 Delaware 
I) of ¢ umb i ‘ 10 7 S oD st ) 28 1 16 141 3 Dist. of Columbia 
Florida 9 i4 $3 14 1) XS tn 41 7 364 42 Florida 
Georgia 1" 14 8 1? 10) , 13 9 17 48 t06 17 Georgia 
ldahe t Al 20 15 11 20 > 16 6 123 2 ldaho 
Illinois } 21 1 17 5 Hi) 25 11 25 203 22 Il’ _nois 
Indiana 12 17 ) 24 4 21 12 1% 14 21 183 12 Indiana 
lowa 1 0 ‘ 14 13 ; a 13 26 10 174 9 lowa 
Kansas ) 11 7 27 28 S it} 12 31 15 190 14 Kansas 
Kentucky a) iv $7 17 16 10 17 48 17 393 46 Kentucky 
Louisiana 1" { 7 f “38 s 4 38 34 1) m0 39 Louisiana 
Maine 41 1H 8 y 18 42 1 39 31 200) 29 Maine 
Marviand iD 1) ( 17 6 7D) i 41 21 39 281 34 Maryland 
Massachusetts ; 7 7 4 27 5 23 194 17 Massachusetts 
Michigar 18 1 18 16 r 3) 0 20 18 181 11 Michigan 
Minnesota ‘ 1s lf 26 3) 19 20 s 22 12 191 15 Minnesota 
Mississippi 47 1) 145 $8 48 11 °1 15 i9 19 143 49 Mississippi 
Missouri 19 "1 23 °0) 30 } 87 9) OR 32 49 28 Missouri 
Montana 1 ] 19 2u0 24 1) ss t 1h 2 1065 19 Montana 
Nel i 2 10 ‘ 28 29 M4 433 1 t0) 13 220 25 Nebraska 
Ne da 4 ( 25 21 1 oF i) 8 1 17% 8 Nevada 20 
New H ! 8 14 5 14 6 } ~ uy 29 218 23 New Hampshire..... 
New Je 29 ( 1 1 ( 14 18 2 19 170 6 New Jersey kn 
New Me i ( 17 0 a 1 27 ss 7 28 91 6 New Mexico 
New Yor . 1 1 11 29 6 24 172 7 New York 
North ¢ j 2 tS 14 1. i 6 4 5 42 380 3 North Caroma 
N I) 11 15 ) 22 2 1 0 6 % 9 195 18 North #akota 
>) 16 j 11 1¢ mn 14 a4 16 10 ”“) 177 10 Ohi 
oO { { ) 2 11 26 29 30 283 35 @tahoma 
Ore 1 : 13 6 1S 22 4 23 17 189 13 — seas ceeeeeens 
Penns inia » 1 10 9 18 9 0 18 34 234 27 ennsylvania ....... 
Rhode Island ' 29 8 ' { { 33 12 33 254 30 Rhode Island........ 
South Ca 18 og 1 19 19 14 1 18 16 46 40/2 48 South Carolina...... 
S } D 7 27 4 ”“) 13 19 2 ~ 200 20 South Dakota 
ent 34 1) 14 15 41 4 *} 1 14 12 2 4 40 Tennessee 
rex { 555 5 10 37 38 38 298 37 Pexas 
Utal ’ 17 12 hn 23) 11 13 T1 168 5 Utah 
Vern 17 2 { 15 2 4 18 21 36 26 259 31 Vermont .......++++. 
Virg i +1 i 41 38 9 17 3 10) 1) 41 343 838 Virginia 
' " ) < ~ - 7 > Washington 
Washingtor f 7 f 21 10 9 17 17 7 7 1 —— * ted 
West Virginia 4 g Th 7 $1 ; 1 9 37 26 41 he Virginia oacue 
Wisconsin 14 7 12 11 11 2 f 24 19 27 16 at ouaniea 
W yvoming 10 $ 25 32 7 48 2 r 24 3 26 » yoming 
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BLE 11 EDUCATIONAL DATA FOR 1920—METHOD OF RANKS rABLE 12 EDUCATIONAL DATA FOR 1922—-METHOD OF RANKS 
. 4 ATES 
1 } ~ ’ 1 1 o j } 7 SS 
o 10.19 121 161 , 4 $27. SS71 o> deol Continental t s Mh td l 150.6 Ltd.) tt fs $37.7 
4 5 f 4 1 17¢ 1 S iS 11.85 \ lt is 95.8 Lt).s S 1.0) 104 
t i4 ts.4 lt Ls ‘ 1 l ’ (2.01 \ 1 ) 11 131.0 Wo ] v0 69° 
‘ af ‘ 1 ( 1S 54 i. } 13.07 \ ; t 94.1 130.4 107 2.7 ’ 
‘ ‘ 10 174 | j j 1 1 12.1 ( sO) 1 126.0 HAL 210 16.1 S1 
24 f 11.08 114.4 167 / Xs 12.11 929 4 ( i (M) 1 1 y 174.1 SL $5.5 ra. A 
1s aso 11.84 144.1 1 ‘ 1 11 1,124 ci ‘ 6.18 tis 1 152.1 Is} 14 S.0 6.4 
1 7.91 129.2 181 1.71 iS S48 1.1 S79 t 11 137 1sv) 0.9 4 Fs 
HS0) 13.4 143.8 17 } 6.04 7.0 l Mt) 4 ( 7 724 15.8 149.1 178.0) let +.) ” 
wi HS ‘4 Os0 1 1 is] 1 ¢ 1s } | } ) i } lt 1 m6. 0 Ot 
my an 6.53 OS0 14 1 .S1 } } it ) ‘ 15.29 ros 7 102. ¢ 140.0 ono .4 7 
il 606 11.4¢ 1°69 1 , 12.07 “6.60 932 TO0.GS8 , ' 1.51 717 1 132.9 169.0 215 11.4 16.1 
a) 611 11 144.9 17 iD H.67 1.1 1,081 t4 st) Hos 13.1 143.0 1S).4 Jeet 40.4 4 
1 41 13.87 1 S 1 17 $5.9 ) wi 0.18 , 1 GSO 1 137.8 163.7 no 19.0 74.) 
ms ais 10.10 137 174 Wh H.04 t R27 2.44 \ 1.08 wut " 14 178.7 227 7.0 1 
5) Hts 14.14 124.8 14 it) 2050) i ' 1 0.71 | 1. 4a6 | 1 1 165.0) OS .¢ Hey.4 
4 iss i ) 8.7 1? iw tt } wn 11S} 11.5 IK S44 HO4 2 wo 271 i 9 
” Hitt 6.80 107.7 148.4 138 “1 1S 72 O39 | 1S0 me? . 112.4 148.6 170 uh 23. 
a 64 13.06 142.4 169 10) $32 " 60 10 \ r 694 17 10) 174.0 217 SS 27 
” is H.S4 10s wu 1 .40 10.4 mw >> Q] \1 ‘ Al) Q 4 14 181.3 156 10.6 og 
o int 14.08 140 1 14 2 s0 1.262 15.7 Vl 1.7 63S Tr 149 1S0.0) 1S0 S 7 
M4 iS 1°.40 1°06 72.0 (8 S41 wo 911 Lao Vl y } 1S 13.4 195. 14.1 HOT 45.4 al 
: 41 12.19 125.8 ler 7h 1.16 $6.77 ss s) \l 1.s4 Ni) 1 142.5 Tevet 11 11) 61 
6 $44) 5.40 76.0 1 Os4 17 50 7 1 ; \ 17.1¢ ive j 148 1236.8 oad 4.9 ( 
1s 10.69 128.4 12.8 47 7.08 2 5 797 eh At VI i OD O75 1 132.0 167.7 108 1.1 Og * 
an His 11.47 10.7 15.4 TD 7.¢ 1S WS SANS ' ( Onl 1 130.0 171 “iO $5.8 GS. 
an “i 10.00 1. 144 17 ; 1/ 765 ¥i 1% 7409 15.‘ 140.1 W710 rmty oO ) 
5 Os 15.1 12 167 ‘ 1.41 } 1.16 SY.7 da Ww ‘ 17 137.1 16 17 61.7 y 
i) 12.44 144 174.! in ‘ To S10 New Har } ‘ $36 ve 14 147 171.0 > 14S ( 
~ nat , 151 ISv " 1 ri 1,282 VS w i 1 t 11.1 1 ISS 16 ‘ Hu 
yt) ) } 120) 1é 1 { he! SO) ~ \ Ml 1 ‘ 1 +7 11 1 +] is 4) ( 
} Ft 12.77 148.8 ISS 17 Hide mS 1 " 14.00) \ \ » Oe 14 Lot. l 0) 1 ' 44 
0 th t.47 91.8 Ld y 1. StH) t4 14.48 \ h ¢ 13.10 26 100.7 139.0 97 63.1 16 
1 nah OST 127.4 Lit nh) +H) 17 ‘ O48 I> 11 vil 1 Lit l 4 12.9 11 
. ) 13.12 130.7 1 1 1s OT 1.1)SS 16 4) ~ Hay lt 140.8 174.4 pda 14,.7 iis 
6 ’ 7.19 1) Lei r ; iv THUS han 4) yt Hah ot 10S 1H bal whe 
) tt) It 1 1 ’ ’ ‘ S70 41 7. 1.4 iH 18 147.0) 1hs.t 1th 1) ( 
4 ) Sede 130.0 17 IM 1 ) ? 64 t+ O10 151.0 vt) ‘11 ( t 
7 | 7 142.) 182.1 11 s1 2 1,070 11 le | ‘ lt 14. 10) 4 t 
‘) ys! TAL 76.0 Oo 4 61.88 rt bi4 11.60 ~ ri 18.1 “ TOS 11 O10 ‘ } ’ 
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FABLE 15 STATE RANKS, 1920, IN CERTAIN ITEMS rABLE 16.—STATE RANKS, 1922, IN CERTAIN RANKS 
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rABLE 13.—STATE RANKS, 1910, IN CERTAIN ITEMS. 
STATES 3 ee - a 

l 2 4 5 7 9 10 11 12 

Alabama 17 tS +. 46) 44 S 19 VR 16 381 43 
Arizol } a) 0 39 38 11 1 14 250 30 
Arkansas »s 4 ( 17 45 26 tS og 14 399 47 
Ca ornia 17 an) 2 6 g 1 iy 4 » 115 3 
Coloras 16 16 1 on 1s 2 | 16 19 185 12 
Connecticu a0 11 18 5 5 1 17 19 21 21 198 20 
Delaware 4 | 3 6 12 ‘= 19 : 1() 20 1) Ig 
Dist. of Columbia 24 t } 9 11 17 } 1 4 *1 1 
Florida 1) 1s 1) 41 15 j 1 1) 1 1) IAT tp) 
Georgia 14 4 7 34 1 r 2 $4 q os $81 42 
Idaho q 15 20 6 6 2 14 9 99 19: 18 
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rABLE 17.—STATE KANKS BY BOTH METHODS 
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tates do not differ by more than four points in 
In 1918 there are 30 states, in 1920, 31, 


1 in 1922, 35 within four points by both 
ds. This means that three-fourths of the 

es are shifted in rank less than five places 
unge from one method to the other. 

There are, however, some manifest changes in 
king of some states, especially in those that 

d ranked high in matters of cost. Illiteracy, 
erage daily attendance, per cent of school 


ensus in attendance and per cent of high school 
graduates continuing in school all seem to be 


rs in making a change in rank. 
[he similarity in the rank of so many states 
two methods makes advisable a statement 
relationship between some of the items used 
d of ranks for 1922. Correlations 


table 18 between the state ranks in 


TABLE 18.—CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ITEMS USED IN 
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School Finance Problems 


RANKING, 1922. 
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>. - = . = © -“ ss : I 

ous 6 820 SECS CEC oe 3 : 

a7 ts be “ eg 25 te A > 3 

2ézZ apr} <A wns BS -} O% <3 a 
iewas 0.7667 0.7713 0.4946 0.3466 0.2989 0.5035 0.6577 0.3637 0.7472 
da. att. to No. 5-17...... 0.6865 0.2557 0.0874 0.0774 0). 3473 0.4997 0.2446 0.3746 
ercent high school 0.3715 0.3628 0.3979 —0.2691 0.3801 0.3694 0.3943 
Avy. da. att. per enrolee 0.3980 0.1004 —0.43841 0.4802 0.7274 0.5124 0.6721 
ength of session 0.0706 4.4104 0.5228 0.8091 0.5259 0.6506 
her preparation.... —0.3024 0.2482 0.0379 0.2046 0.2758 
High ect | grad. continuing 1.4085 4).1994 0.3870 —0.3100 
Coat per av. da. att 0.6227 0.9341 0.8636 
Av. salary teachers.........+e0:- 0.6484 0.7528 
ee = rer, 0.9067 
29 six states rank alike. In 1910, thirty-five session and teachers’ salaries is high, which in- 


dicates that the teacher is paid largely upon a 


time basis. The financial items correlate well 


with each other, and with the final rank of 
states, 
There are no insignificant correlations be- 


tween any of the ten items and the final state 
rank. 


ates continuing their education is inverse, with 


That with per cent of high school gradu- 


ratio of number preparing to teach to number 
of teaching positions is rather low, and with 
ratio of av. da. att. to school census, and with 
per cent enrolled in high school, are both of fair 
size. 

The correlations do not furnish any real rea- 
son for the elimination of any of the items used 
the method of 
of 
index numbers, and by the method 
Three-fourths 
states do not differ by more than four 
either 


in ranks. Correlation between 
the 
method of 
of ranks for 1922 is high, 0.9350. 
of the 


points by 


two sets state ranks obtained by the 


method. This leads us to pre- 
sent both plans giving those interested a choice 
of methods to be used when an educational rank 
of the states is desired. 

It should be remembered that the method of 
ranks does not furnish a comparison from year 
for for the United 
One of the advantages claimed for the 


to vear, either states or 


States. 
method of index numbers is that it is possible to 
state educational 


as well 


measure progress in systems 


from time to time, as to compare attain 
ments with neighboring states for certain years. 
It is possible, however, by use of the method of 
ranks, to show progress in particular items, in 
states or in the United States as a whole. Actual 


£ 


firures, rather than state ranks, are needed for 
this purpose. This would involve weighing 
each item. Weighing is more or less an arbi 


trary matter upon which it is extremely difficult 
to reach an agreement generally acceptable to 
those interested in the problem. It is also a 


matter of dispute whether or not an arithmetical 


iverage, or an aggregate of these weighted 
items, gives the best basis for a comparison. 
All that can be said is that when the computa- 
n is done in this particular, and perhaps 
iar manner, certain values result. With 

nd. state ranks, and indices showing 

ess, need to be used witl great deal of 


- How Solved 


All the children of all the people are not equally 
vided for. The burden of cost is not equally 
listributed. Education in the higher studies 
s not altogether free 
We cannot pretend that our investments in 


property are giving us a fair return in all 


es, The turnover in teaching staff we know 
-epresents heavy loss. Our policy of going in 
lebt is ridiculous in its waste. We know little 


hout the cost of the subjects in our curriculum. 
Our method of handling purchases, except in 


ree systems, is inefficient and wasteful. We 
io not know what is a reasonable part of the 

lvet for instructional service, for instructional 
pplies, or for any single item of overhead. 
We know that systems vary widely in all these 
ems, but we do not know why they vary. 
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“We need a clearer statement of our theory 
of school support. We have worked on the 
assumption that education is definitely a func- 
tion of the state. The facts are that the state 
is in control, but that is not the major source of 
support. In the United States, the state, the 
county, the township, and the local district all 
participate in the support and the control of 
the school. What should be the proper distribu- 
tion of responsibility among these several politi- 
cal units? 

“This is not merely a problem in finance— 
none of these problems ‘is financial solely—but 
they are rather problems of administration and 
of social and political policy. The demand that 
equal educational opportunity be provided for 
all children cannot be realized by the present 
combinations of the various political units. 
Wealth is not distributed evenly throughout the 
different states nor in any direct ratio to school 
population or to school needs. 

“Again, we need some careful studies that 
will help to throw light upon our capital outlay 
investments. Almost nowhere do we find trust- 
worthy figures showing the present value of the 
school plant. Year after year large sums are 
from the school income for building 
schoolhouses. We keep no track of the invest- 
What interest the money might have 
borne had it been left in private hands for re- 
investment and the annual depreciation on the 
buildings are rarely or never figured. 


taken 


ment. 


To some, 
this kind of accounting for public outlays will 
seem to be unnecessary and even harmful. 
“The school-survey movement has developed 
the idea of efficiency studies in school adminis- 
tration and has contributed much in the way of 
analysis and technique for use in this connec- 
tion. Yet an examination of city school reports 
and of current educational literature does not 
that the idea of cost studies or of cost 
accounting has been carried very far. In this 
respect we must admit that school administra- 


show 


tion is somewhat behind administration in busi- 
ness, industry, and commerce, where every pro- 
posed change in policy and program is preceded 


by careful cost estimates and followed up by 
careful cost studies. Surely of two equal edu- 


] 


cational values we ought to purchase the one 


costing the least, and this we can dv only if we 


know their their educational 


cost as well as 
value. 

“If we were asked to draw a floor plan that 

suld be typical of the office of an elementary- 
school principal, or of a high-school principal, 
or of a registrar, a research 
bureau, or a business office, and then to list and 
describe suitable equipment and furnishings for 
each of these offices, we should have great diffi- 
We have no standards of any sort for 
TL of these 


a superintendent, 


culty. 
important features of the school 
plant and we do not know what their provision 
We should quit 
ising janitor’s closets and scrap ends of corri- 


represents in overhead cost. 
dors and we should not have too many magnifi- 
We should try to 
pproximate standards which are as well suited 
to school ‘management as are the scientifically 
organized and equipped offices of the large cor- 


poration in business or industry. 


cent suites for school offices. 


“What is the best size for the rooms of a high 
school or elementary school or kindergarten? 
We have traditions and prejudices, but very 
little scientific basis for answering this question. 
Yet, it is a financial question of large impor- 
tance. We need to know for each type of school 
and for each type of subject matter what is the 
best of class. Second, we need to know 
how nearly possible it is to organize classes of 
maximum size. In the light of these two sets 
of facts we should determine the size and the 
number of sittings per room.” 

(Concluded on 


size 
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Business Executives of American Schools 


Secretaries, Clerks, and Business Managers for Boards of Education. 


H. W. ANDERSON 


Secretary, Board of Education, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 
Mr. Anderson brings to his task both a good 


education and splendid business experience. 
He was associated with several industrial enter- 
prises in an executive capacity before he became 











H. W. ANDERSON, 
Secretary, Board of Education, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


the secretary of the Kalamazoo board of educa 
tion. 

Born in the state of Michigan in 1884, he 
graduated from a high school and later attended 
Kalamazoo College. Ile became the auditor for 
the board of education in 1913 and after serving 
for one year was chosen business manager. He 
is in full charge of the business affairs of the 
schoo] system. 

ERNEST P. CARR 
Superintendent-Secretary, School Board, 
Marlborough, Mass. 

Mr. Carr, who has served in his present 
capacity for twelve years, was born June 14, 


1872. Thrown on his own resources at an early 
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ERNEST P. CARR 
Superintendent-Secretary, School Board 
Marlboro, Mass 
age, he hired out at thirteen on a farm where 
he worked on farms four summers and attended 
school winters. At the age of seventeen he 
entered the Cortland, N. Y., normal school. H« 
was again obliged to work on a farm and then 

taught school. 
He graduated from the normal in June, 1894, 


and was elected principal of the academy at 


Whitney’s Point, N. Y., where he taught three 
years. The quality of the work done by him 
and his assistants caused the state department 
to rate the school as a high school. 

THEODORE H. SCHOENWETTER 
Secretary, Board of Education, Santa Monica, 
California 

The secretary, chosen by the Santa Monica 
board of education, and who serves also in the 
capacity of business manager, brought to his 
office previous training which fitted him specially 
for the task in hand. Besides a high school 
training, he graduated from the school of com 
merce of the University of Wisconsin in 1909. 
In the year 1910 he taught commercial subjects 
in the high school at Rockford, Ill., and the next 
year pursued the same teaching lines in the high 
school at Racine, Wisconsin. In the year 1912, 
the Santa Moniea City board of education 
offered him a position as commercial teacher. 
This offer was accepted, and he remained in the 
city of Santa Monica ever since that year. 

From that position he was promoted to the 
head of the commercial department, and later 
made auditor and financial manager for the 


associated student body. In the year 1922, he 











T. H. SCHOENWETTER, 

Secretary, Board of Education, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
was made secretary to the board of education. 
On June 30, 1924, in appreciation of services 
rendered, the board of education unanimously 
voted the secretary a substantial increase in 
salary. 

Mr. Schoenwetter takes an active part in 
municipal development work of the city. In 
the year, 1922, he was elected to the position of 
secretary of the association of school secretaries 
and business managers of southern California, 
and in the year 1923, was electe¢e to the position 
of president of the same organization; and 
having been so closely connected with the school 
organization, that is, with superintendent, prin 
cipals, and teachers, the secretary has been able 
to successfully analyze the true needs of the 
school department. 

JOHN F. SKEEL 
Clerk, Board of School Inspectors, Joliet, 
Illinois 

Mr. Skeel fills a dual position. 
holds the office above mentioned, but is also the 
clerk for the Joliet township high school board. 


He not only 


He brings to his office not only the experience 
of an instructor but also that of a business 
manager. He has served both as principal and 
superintendent and was also for a time em- 
ployed as accountant by large corporations. 

He came to Joliet in 1897 as a clerk and assis- 
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tant superintendent, a position created by the 
board of education to fit his qualifications. The 
plan proved so satisfactory that he was re- 
elected again and again, and is now serving his 
twenty-eighth year. 


His sueceess in the financial matters of the 





JOHN F. SKEEL, 
Clerk, Board of School Inspectors, 
Joliet, Illinois. 


school svstem has been marked. Owing to the 
growth of the population new schoolhouse con- 
struction has been almost constantly in progress. 
His services have been of eminent value. 
ADAM ARNOLD STERMER 
Clerk-Treasurer, Board of Education, New 
Philadelphia, Ohio 

The background of Mr. Stermer’s career be- 
fore entering upon his present task is that of a 
schoolmaster’s life. He taught in country 
schools and then drifted into official position 
becoming a township clerk. By virtue of this 
position he beeame also the clerk for the town- 
ship board of education. 

On January Ist, 1924, Mr. Stermer entered 


upon his seventeenth year as a member of the 











ADAM ARNOLD STERMER, 
Clerk-Treasurer, Board of Education, 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


board of edueation of the city of New Phila- 
delphia and his twelfth year as treasurer and 
clerk of the board. His strength has been 
largely in his organizing ability and his keen 
and active cooperation in the things that make 
for growth and progress. It has been largely 
due to his idealistic tendencies inat he has 
chosen this field of service in preference to a 


more luerative ealling. 
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E. G. GUTHRIE 
Secretary, Board of Education, Fargo, N. D. 
Mr. Guthrie was born in England, more than 
sixty years ago, coming to America in his teens, 
having a very limited education compared with 


present day advantages. He came to North 
Dakota over forty years ago, before it had 


attained statehood. He was employed in the 
county office for eight years until 1911, when the 


position of secretary of board of education of 

















Fargo was offered him, which he accepted. He 
E. G. GUTHRIE, 
Secretary, Board of Education, 
Fargo, N. D 
as peen ndorsed every year since. His 


duties have been increased by addition of busi- 
ness Manager and executive agent of the board, 
which has brought added remuneration. 

auditor of 


acquaintance 


Having served as deputy county 


him much 


Cass County, gave 


vith tax detail and finance, so that he was rea 


sonably well equipped to carry on the work suc 
for the board. 
EDWARD L. McCUNE 
Clerk, Board of Education, 
Columbus, Ohio 
The tirst portrait of a school secretary 


pub- 
lished in the AMERICAN Scuoot Boarp JOURNAL 
in 1891. Ossian D. 
the secretary of the board of education 
Ohio. In this 3 


: “H€ 
issue, vv 


was in It was the portrait of 
Barron, 


at Columbus, years 

















EDWARD L. 
Clerk, 


McCUNE, 
Board of Education, 
Columbus, Ohio 


later, we publish a portrait of the present sec- 
retary, Mr. Edward L. McCune. 
Mr. McCune was born at Columbus, Ohio, 


March 27th, 1855, and received his education in 
He completed 
the South, 


the public schools of that city. 


his edueation in the University of 
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CHARLOTTE BYRUM, 
Secretary, Board of Education, 
El Dorado, Kans. 
Sewaunee, Tenn. He was admitted to practice 
Ohio in 1877, was connected with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in the capacity of divi- 
sion claim 


law in 


agent for a number of years, was 
Columbus, Ohio, 
vears 1910-1911, and volunteered his 
Red work in 
Ohio, serving as such during 


the full period of the world war. 


director of public safety of 
during the 
services as director of Cross 
Franklin County, 
He has long 
taken an active interest in educational affairs, 
and was a member of the Columbus board of 
education for five years, two of which he served 
as its piesident, and in the fall of 1904 was 
elected a member at large of the same, entering 
upon the duties of that office in January, 1905. 
In the fall of 1920 he was elected clerk of the 
Columbus board of education and is serving in 
that capacity at the present time. 

MRS. CHARLOTTE DOUGHERTY-BYRUM 

Secretary, Board of Education, 
El Dorado, Kansas 

Mrs. Byrum was chosen for her present posi- 
tion seven years ago. She also serves as secre- 
tary to the superintendent, the two positions 
together. During her term of 


working well 


service the board erected two large grade build- 
ings and one of the best junior high schools in 
the state. 

Mrs. 
was born at 
FE] Dorado 


Colorado. She 


7. and came to 


Byrum is a native of 


Starksville in 189 
later. 
GEORGE J. SMITH 
Secretary, Board of Education, Milford, Conn. 
Mr. Smith is one of Milford’s enterprising 


isiness look after the 


several years 


who finds time to 


men 
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J. SMITH, 
Secretary, Board of Education 
Milford, Conn 
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secretarial duties of the local school system. 
His other activties have covered a wide range. 
He has served for six years as deputy judge of 
the town court, organized the local chamber of 
commerce, and was the charter president of the 
Rotary club. 

J. GUTHRIE LEEDHAM 
Secretary-Business Manager, Board of Educa- 
tion, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Mr. Leedham comes from the ranks of the 


teacher. He taught for six years and then went 
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J. GUTHRIE LEEDHAM, 
Secretary-Business Manager, Board of Education, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


into the postal service. He became the assis- 
tant postmaster at Lincoln and the acting cus- 
todian of the United States government build- 
ings. 

He came into the service of the Lincoln board 
of education in 1916 at $2,000 a year. At pres- 
ent he is on a three years’ contract and receives 
$5,000 a year 

He was 
1875, and 
was educated in the schools of McLean County. 

EDWIN C. WADE 
Secretary-Superintendent, 
Bluefield, West Virginia 

M r. Wade 
of the Bluefield schools in 1917 and has served 
in this capacity continuously with the excep- 


Mr. Leedham is a native of Illinois. 
born near Springfield December 9, 


became secretary-superintendent 














E. C. 
Secretary, Board of Education, 
Bluefield, W. Va. 


WADE, 


tion of time he served 
in a similar position in Florence, South Caro- 


Under the administration of Mr. Wade 


the school enrollment, the number of teachers 


during whicl 


two years, 


lina. 


(Concluded on 


129 
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Should the School Secretary be Under the 
Direction of the Superintendent? 
A Reply 


T. H. Schutte, Oregon Normal School, Monmouth, Oregon. 


On page 53 of the ScHOOL Boarp JOURNAL for 
September, 1924, is an article entitled ‘Should 
the School Secretary Be Under the Direction 
of the Superintendent?’ It was written by 
George W. Gerwig, secretary of the board of 
public education, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and 
read before the Department of School Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C., July 3, 1924. 

We wonder, first of all, what impression the 
paper made upon the group of school adminis- 
trators who heard it, and whether it was fol- 
lowed by a discussion from which conclusions 
could be reached. We wonder further, what 
would be Mr. Gerwig’s reply to the question he 
raises. 

We have no cause to distrust the integrity, 
sincerity, or ability of the author of the article 
cited. We do, however, doubt the advisability 
of continuing the dissemination of educational 
literature of this type. A vital administrative 
question is raised, but if an answer is attempted 
it is so vague that the reader can not be sure 
Its indefiniteness is such as to ad- 


what it is. - 
[he general 


mit of varying interpretations. 
tone of the paper is such as to leave the reader 
free to answer either in the affirmative or in the 
negative, and to change his answers at will. 
Certainly we have no objection to one’s pro- 
posing educational questions without answer- 
ing them, especially without giving conclusiv 
We do eriticize the presenting of 
Some 


e 
answers. 
questions and answering them vaguely. 
of the most valuable educational literature 
merely raises questions. Whole volumes of this 
type may readily be cited. This kind of litera- 
ture is often the incentive or driving force 
which impels the reader to thought and action. 
On the other hand, literature which vaguely 
answers questions is fraught with danger. 
Now we do not wish to intimate that the 
author of the article under discussion was 1n- 
tentially evasive. However, if he has reached 
a definite conclusion he has failed to state it. 
If his conclusion is that which his article seems 
to imply, we must enter an emphatic protest, 
and shall try briefly to substantiate our posi- 
tion. Let it be stated specifically, that the 
writer understands Mr. Gerwig to believe that 
the school secretaryship should be an office on 
a basis equal or nearly equal in status to that of 
the superintendency. —_ 

The article is couched in excellent English 
and contains much valuable material. Indeed, 
one of the dangerous things about it is that it 
has so many good ideas which do not bear at all 
upon the topic. The unwary reader is likely to 
be carried away by the good ideas, and pre- 
sently find himself accepting also the sugges- 
tion ‘that the secretaryship or business depart- 
ment in a school system should have power 
equal to that of the superintendent. Let us 
look for a moment at some statements 1n the 

yaper : 

vel is self-evident that the solution of this 
problem should be approached solely from the 
standpoint of the best interests of the school 
and the child rather than from that of the pre- 
ferences or prejudices of any single official.” 
Surely nobody would take issue with this senti- 
ment. 

“Upon the size and character of the task de- 
pends the type of organizations best suited to its 
accomplishment.” Here again, is good sound 
sense. But size and character of no magnitude 
nor type would ever dictate that the business 


secretary should not be subordinate to the 
superintendent and under his direction. 


We find again mention of “three outstanding 
types of organization. First, that of simple, 
arbitrary autocratic control. This was largely 
the Prussian type and the type of the old autoe- 
racies. Second, the control by the multitude in 
which all have part, regardless of ability or 
preparation. This type found its extreme 
example in Russia recently. Third, the repre- 
sentative type, in which the whole people dele- 
gate their power and authority to selected ones 
of their own number, chosen because of expert 
knowledge, special ability, or unusual skill and 
wisdom, to represent and act for the whole.” 

The world is long past the period of exclusive 
individual action. The success of any group 
endeavor in human life depends upon the will- 
ingness and the ability of the group to select 
from its entire number those specially qualified 
and best suited to act for the welfare of the 
entire group. 

We recognize the three possible types of 
organization, namely, ultra autocratic, ultra 
democratic and representative types of control. 
We can find no fault with the idea that ultra 
individualistic action is undesirable, nor with 
the theory that selection of the most competent 
and worthy representatives for positions of con- 
trol and management is necessary for the high- 
est degree of success. However, we do not see 
that making the secretarial or business depart- 
ment of the board of education subordinate and 
subject to the direction of the superintendent 
implies autocratic control. But let it be empha- 
sized that unless the school system is to be a 
lieadless organization, sanction must lie some- 
where. It should belong to the superintendent, 
who is responsible to the people through the 
board of education. 

A rather lengthy discussion embodying many 
good ideas is followed by the ensuing remarks: 
“The vital problems constantly before a school 
system, therefore, since they do not deal with 
a single individual or a preferred class, but 
with the most sacred rights of all the children. 
and all the people, may not rightly be solved 
by any one single individual. They are best 
solved by a composite judgment, properly 
arrived at, after a full consideration of all the 
various interests involved. It is not wise to 
attempt to make an arbitrary separation be- 
tween the educational and business interests 
of the school. Less wise is it to attempt to put 
either education department or business depart- 
ment in complete control. There should always 
be complete cooperation between the two de 
partments, rather than domination by either 
one.” 


There is much good administrative philos- 
ophy mixed in with the dangerous in the quota- 
tion given above. Surely no one would imagine 
that a school system should be operated for the 
benefit of any individual or group of individ- 
uals. Shall we assume that such will become 
the case when the business department is put 
under the direction of the superintendent? Is 
it necessary or probable that such an arrange- 
ment would result in arbitrary, autocratic, and 
ill-considered control directed by the prejudices 
of one person? It might do so, but if so it 
would prove that the board of education had 
failed miserably in selecting a superintendent. 
Such a superintendent would be a misfit 


whether the business department were under his 
control or not. 

That there should be cooperation between the 
superintendent and the business department is 
surely conceded by all who have any knowledge 
of school administration. So too should there 
be cooperation between the business manager 
and his stenographer, but that does not mean 
that the stenographer should not work under 
the direction of the business manager. 

Fear of autocracy in the superintendency is 
again betrayed in the following remarks: “The 
levy of this tax, and the amount that may be 
fairly required at any one time is far too vital 
a matter to be determined by any single citizen. 
The preparation of a proper budget is the very 
heart of any year’s program. Its success abso- 
lutely requires composite judgment in which 
every single angle of every question is most 
carefully and capably studied.” We heartily 
agree with these statements, but again we must 
raise a question: Does putting the business de- 
partment under the direction of the superin- 
tendent mean that these sacred principles will 
be violated? Will their security be assured by 
the fact that the business department is made 
coequal with the educational department, or 
will the superintendent thereby be deterred 
from carrying out any policy not approved or 
comprehended by the business manager? Ob- 
viously, the coequal relationship is sufficient to 
render nil the service of the best and most 
scientifically trained superintendent. Under 
such an arrangement the business manager 
should be an educational specialist for he would 
have control of both the business and the educa- 
tional department. Indeed, he would control 
the entire school system. 

It is pointed out that a building program, the 
selection, stimulation and management of 
school employees, the course of study, the dis- 
cipline, the educational philosophy, the incen- 
tives, motives, and educational ideals, the physi- 
cal, mental, and spiritual well-being of all con 
cerned, ete., should not be entrusted to the 
single uncontrolled judgment of any individual, 
however brilliant he may be. Certainly not. 
And we would add that only a thoroughly in- 
competent and unscrupulous’ superintendent 
would hope to operate upon such a_ basis. 
Would such a calamity be averted by making 
the business department coequal in status with 
the education department? We think not. The 
statement that a well organized school system 
has thoroughly trained and competent experts 
in all departments and that they work in co 
operation for the welfare of the whole system 
rather than at variance or upon individualistic 
planes of procedure is true. But does this. 
mean that none is subordinate to another? 

Perchance we have in some measure misiti- 
terpreted the article in question. We repeat 
that we make no attack upon the sincerity or 
integrity of the writer. We understand him to 
believe that the secretary of the board of educa- 
tion, or the business manager, should not be 
under the direction of the superintendent, but 
coequal with him. This is dangerous adminis- 
trative philosophy and will sooner or later wreck 
any school system using it. In historical or 
political science parlance, such an arrangement 
lacks sanction. In fact, it makes the superin- 
tendent, the chief education expert, subordinate 
to the business department. He can set up no 
policy of administration or education which is 
not agreeable to the business manager, for he 
who controls the purse controls the school sys- 
tem. The superintendent thus becomes sub- 
ordinate and subservient to the business depart- 
ment. Jn any business enterprise, authority 
must be fixed somewhere. Someone must have 


power. A committee in charge of executive 
(Concluded on Page 119) 
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An Outline for the Supervision of Instruction in the Small High School 
M. E. Clark, Principal, Geo. Biddle High School, Cecilton, Maryland. 


he duties of the principal of a small high 
school are obviously many, a principal who is 
teaching, perhaps, six periods per day, with 
only two vacant periods. Under such circum- 
stances, many principals feel that they cannot 
ittempt addition to the 
routine, clerical, disciplinary, and 


supervisory work in 


daily class 
managerial tasks. 
Someone 
too 
vhen to let some things 


1 


ease, he 


has said that the principal should 
that he 
“slide.” 


use his judgment 


not be must know 
If that is the 
in deciding 


vhich of his manifold duties may be delegated 


conscientious, 
must 


assistants and pupils, which he may judici- 
usly neglect, and which he must perform per- 
sonally in a 


thorough-going systematic way. 


This is, after all, merely a matter of system. 
By eareful planning, he can arrange to super- 
ise a certain number of class periods per week, 
and accomplish 


yuality of 


a definite improvement in the 
instruction. Since 
of the school, too 


the classroom 


edueation is the great aim 


ireful attention cannot be paid to improving 
the actual work of the classroom teacher. Far 


many high sehool teachers are inadequately 
prepared in subject-matter and in method, not 
the principal to 
feature of his 


visit is not 


mention 
void this 
cram A 


He must “sit 


discipline, for 


most important pro- 


mere business enough. 


through” class after class in the 
recitation room, not only to know what is going 
n (important in itself); but, to “get a line” on 


know 


presenee in the school is a hindrance or a help, 


the teacher’s work, and to whether his 


vhether anything can be done to help him in 


the way of suggestions, references, loan of 
hooks, ete 

The principal must be prepared to meet objec 
supervision, and to them 
tactfully He before the minds of 


the teachers the general welfare of the school, 


overcome 


must place 


nd the necessity of cooperation in this major 
irt of the 


s credit for clever ideas 


program. He must give 


school 
Beier ind good work, 
when he sees it. 
In our 


OllOwlng ] 


school in 1923-1924 we 
jan for which I claim a fair 
i Success: 

October, after the school 


Beginning witl was 


month we 
and 
planned observation of that phase in 


The 


smooth running ord r, 20F 


elected a certain phase of the work, the 
Prine ipal 
each classroom visited. topies used are 
is follows: 

yetobe < The 
on. 


November, The Use of 
December, 


Aim or Purpose of the Recita 
Questioning. 
Illustration as an Aid to Class 
Instruction. 
January, The Use of the Blackboard. 
February, Pupils’ Reactions to Instruction. 
March, Types of the Suited to 
Our School. 
April, Making and Using 
May. The 


June is t 


room 


Recitation 


Lesson 
Assignment. 
month for us 


10 busy a to attempt 


invthing in the way of supervision; as, in the 
small high school, the principal must devote a 
ereat deal of time to final examinations, reports, 


7 


rdering s ipplies for next vear, Class 


records 

dav. commencement. filling blanks for graduates 
other schools, ete We have, 
mths We real 


ze that it might be impr ved: but, it 


whi wish to enter 
then, this outline for eight m 


mav serve 
rinning for those who have not atte mpted 
pervision. In the h school I should 


irk might be done 


large r hig 
nat the Same sort of wi 


he heads of departments. thus, rel 


4 ving the 


principal, who, of course, always has numerous 
duties and_ responsibilities. Kach teacher 
should have a copy of the plan for the month, 
and access to the reference books on the topic. 
In my own case, | made carbon copies of the 
sheets, and took my 


own texts to 


school, where the teachers might read them. 


pedagi gy 


After each class it is wiser to hold a personal 
conference with the teacher, discussing the les- 
son, pointing out good things, and suggesting 
improvements. In have 


Rely- 


ing upon notes taken during the class period, 


cases, I did not 
the opportunity for such a conference. 


most 


or jotted down after the recitation, at the end 


of the month, I made out a written criticism, 
with constructive suggestions for each teacher; 
criticism of all 


failed, to a 


general 
These 
extent, because so long a time elapsed between 
and 


sometimes I wrote a 


work observed. certain 


and also because 


criticism written down in cold type looks more 


observation criticism, 
harsh than it is intended to be, and, perhaps, 
brings unmerited resent- 
The majority of the teachers, however, 


upon the principal 
ment. 
favored having such a sheet, if the conference 
could not be 


Octobe T's 


managed. 

The chief object of supervision 
during October will be the aim or purpose of 
the recitation. 


schor )] 


Kor general objectives of high 
instruction see “Maryland High School 
Standards, pp. 7-14. 


For one or 
more class periods, try to keep in mind the gen 


each recitation unit, whether 


eral aims of the subject, and a specific aim for 


that part of the year’s work. The principal, in 


classroom visiting, will try to discover what 


the purpose is, and whether the teacher takes 
steps to attain it. Discussion of purposes will 
follow later. The basis of this observation’ is 


is follows: 

What was the purpose? 

Was it appropriate or worth-while? 

Was it definite? 

Was it clearly obvious to the observer? 

Were the pupils clearly aware of it? 

Was the lesson controlled by it? 

Was it definitely achieved? 

Reading references: 

Burton, “Supervision of Instruction,” pp. 103 
1038. 

Colvin, 
ing,” pp. 

Tryon, “Teaching of History,” 
178; 216. 

Betts, “The Recitation,” ch. 1. 

Cubberley, “The Principal and His School,” p. 
401. 

Maryland High School Standards, p. 56ff. 

McMurry, “How to Study,” ch. 3. 

Parker, “Methods in High School,” pp. 307-312. 

Earhart, “Types of Teaching,” pp. 220-227. 

November. The use of questioning. 

References: (see October list). 

Parker, pp. 465-474. 

Earhart, pp. 97-101; 227-228. 

Betis, ch. 3. 

Burton, pp. 84-95. 

Colvin, ch. 15. 

In judging questions one must consider the 
idaptability of the and 

7 . 


rapidity of thought, relative values, 


“Introduction to High School Teach- 
335-357. 


pp. 9, 10; 176- 


teach ?. clearness 


sense of 
Les 1 t} > Neath ns are 
SKlli 1n tne que l a 


expression; whether 


addressed to the group, in what order, how dis 


tributed: if dr questions, how rapid (thought 
q estions slower) repetiti n of questions and 
ves rno questions 


For Parker gives the following: 
Did the class exercise call for rapid-fire ques 
tioning. or slow, thoughtful questioning? Was 
the pace adapted to the thought-movement re- 
quired ? 
Did it seem that the teacher had carefully pre 
pared the main central questions? 


observatior 


‘Parker 
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Did the questions elicit a thoughtful response 
from the pupils? 

Did all pupils feel responsible for every ques- 
tion? 

Were the questions fairly distributed so that 
many pupils were called on? 

Was the teacher skilled in tactful commenda- 
tion or reproval adapted to each pupil’s needs? 

Did he make the recitation a place for group 
thought, or did he waste time in pursuing or 
helping individuals? 

(1 placed these questions on the November 
sheets; as, I think them very good, and as we 
had only one copy, I was afraid that all teachers 
might not be able to read it.) 

December. 


room 


Illustration as an aid in class- 
instruction. 

References: 

Adams, “Exposition and Illustration in Teach- 
ing,” pp. 195-197; 242-246; ch. 10, 13, 14, 15. 

Earhart, “Types of Teaching,” pp. 221, 229. 

Betts, “The Recitation,” pp. 15, 16; 45-48; 
94-96, 

Please think about the following quotation: 
“The teacher’s wisest course is to get his mind 
filled with the subject he is to teach, and then 
browse about among all manner of books, and 
mix with all manner of men. Illustrative inci- 
dents will oceur in the most unexpected places. 
....1f the mind is full of well-organized masses 
of ideas in connection with a given subject, it 
cannot help titting all the ideas that it accepts 
it all into the masses that dominate it at the 
time.”’—Adamas. 

The aim of to add clearness 
and interest, to stimulate or to inspire, correl- 


illustration is 


ate where possible, illustrating history by litera- 


ture and geography by science, physics, 


modern language, ete. Let the illustration help 
out the weak points in the recitation, where the 
pupil does not understand. 

Aids in illustration: 

Use the object itself. 

Model of object (in Latin, bridge across the 
Rhine; in Med. Hist., a castle or a manor; in 
Math., geometrical figures, etc.). 

Picture of the object. 

Diagram or drawing of the object. 

Vivid word description of the object. 

Newspaper clippings. 

Quotations. 

Maps. 

Postcards 
Perry). 

Comparisons. 

Amusing stories closely connected with the 
lesson. 

Diaries (especially good in history and Eng- 
lish). 


and other pictures (Brown or 


Letters (especially good in history and 
English). : 
Magazines (agricultural ones are good for 


Math.). 

The following questions will be considered in 
observation: 

How did the teacher use illustration to make 
the lesson clearer? 

What models or other illustrative material did 
he use? 

Was the connection always clear between les- 
son and illustration? 

Were pupils interested in the story as such, 
or as an illustration of the lesson? 

Were the teacher’s illustrations prepared be- 
forehand, or chance thoughts of the moment? 
The use of the blackboard. The 
blackboard is a ready tool, and should be used 
} For 
that all 
used in 


Jan iary,. 
in c mnection V ith nearly all le ssons. 
| massed so 
mav easily see A poi ter should be 
explanation z il in explaining 
efar ding i? front of the work. 

‘| he re sho ld he a reg i] ir ro itine in passing 
F é ich pupil should 
ork should be neat, 


ind ] rge enough to he 
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The following suggestions may serve as an 
aid in extending the use of the blackboard: 

Words: Explanation of difficult words as to 
spelling, pronunciation and meaning. Unfa- 
miliar proper names, whether foreign or other- 
wise. 

Events: In history or kindred subjects, 
events of importance should be written on the 
board, with comment. 

Illustrations: Maps and diagrams, rough 
sketches made by teacher or pupil catch the eye 
and aid in understanding. 

Outlines: For review, for the day’s lesson 
and for the advance, a blackboard outline is 
valuable (especially in history, it is worth while 
sometimes to work over the whole advance les- 
son with the class by means of a board outline). 

English: Principal parts of English verbs 
may be visualized; sentences corrected at the 
board serve the whole class; phrase, clause, sen- 
tence written on the board aid in forming the 
“sentence sense;” conjugation in English and 
foreign language, and word lists including mis- 
takes common to class or to school should also 
be placed on the board. 


Colored chalk: In geometry and other math., 
in spelling, and in sentence work, the parts to 
be emphasized should be marked with colored 
chalk. 

Object or aim: The object or aim of the reci- 
tation should be written on the board, and prin- 
cipal points noted as given by pupils, working 
the aim out logically; this may be used also for 
the advance, “studying the lesson with the 
class.” 

For observation: 

How did the teacher use the blackboard? 

How did the pupils use the blackboard? 

Was its use planned, or simply random writ- 
ing without aim ? 

References: 

Colvin, “Introduction to High School Teach- 
ing,” pp. 133-137; 167-168; 194; 406; 413; 434. 

February. Reactions of pupils to instruction. 

What kind of reactions should we seek? 
Mental, physical, aesthetic, moral and spiritual, 
temporary or permanent? What kind should 
we have in the classroom? What kind else- 
where? Should we have both individual and 
group response? 

In class, what answer do I get to direct ques- 
tions? What results do I get from essays and 
oral reports? What are the results of my tests, 
with or without warning? What degree of 
pupil-activity have I in my classes? Do I plan 
to secure response in class? Do I recognize 
ability shown by responsiveness? Do I praise 
enough or too much? (see Parker, pp. 470-471.) 
Do I use sarcasm and ridicule, thus “discour- 
aging the timid, antagonizing the sensitive, and 
irritating the earnest pupil?” Do my pupils 
show lack of self-reliance, and hence a depend- 
ence upon text and teacher? (see McMurry, 
“How to Study,” pp. 253-280.) 

References: 

Earhart, “Types of Teaching, pp. 82-90; 94- 
106; 115-125; 180-149. 

Parker, “Methods of 
Schools,” pp. 470-471; 202. 

Betts, “The Recitation,” pp. 4-24; 33-44; 48- 
51; 97-103. 

Stevens, “The Question as a Measure of Effi- 
ciency,” pp. 12-15; 25-36; 45-46. 

For observation: 

Degree of pupil-activity and kind. 

Number and quality of questions. 

Apparent results of work upon pupils. 

March. Types of the recitation suited to our 


Teaching in High 


school. 


Memory work. 

Unorganized discussion in pupils’ own words 
(should be carefully summarized for the sake 
of unity). 

Question and answer (apt to be formal). 

Topical. 

Problem solving (may be used with any sub- 
ject). 

Socialized recitation (may be modified and 
adapted to any of above). 

References: 

Earhart, “Types of Teaching,” ch. 5-13. 

Betts, “The Recitation,” ch. 1, 2, 4. 

Strayer, “Brief Course,” pp. 41-112. 

Burton, “Supervision of Instruction,” ch. 11; 
pp. 232-253. 

Bagley, “Classroom Management,” pp. 188- 
214. 

Ask yoursel! 

What are the pupils learning? 

Are they coming into contact with thoughts 
that will develop a desire for greater accom- 
plishments and higher ideals? 
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Has the teacher an aim in each recitation? 

Has the child an aim? 

Is the type of recitation best suited to realize 
the aims of teacher and pupils? 

For observation: 

What is the type of lesson? 

Was there a definite plan? 

What aims had teacher and pupils? 

Was the aim partly or entirely realized? If 
not, should the type have been different? 

April. Lesson plans. 

The lesson plan tends to eliminate ineffective 
teaching, and to insure the accomplishment of 
the aim or aims of the recitation. It should 
make definite a suitable object or aim; serve as 
a guide during the recitation; lead the teacher 
to more systematic organization, and to a use 
of supplementary material; should cause the 
teacher to make greater effort to master his 
subject-matter; make the teacher independent 
of the text; and improve methods of presenta- 
tion. 

The plan should include: 

1. Statement of aim for both teacher and 
pupil. 

2. Subject-matter, chosen to accomplish a 
definite purpose, and organized in detailed out- 
line. 

3. A list of “teaching materials, aids or de- 
vices. 

4. Method of procedure. 

a. Pivotal questions. 

b. Illustrations, including 
terials.” 

ec. References. 

d. Drill, review and summaries. 

e. Suggestions as to how principles taught 
may be applied. 

5. Assignment. 

6. Teacher’s evaluation of the recitation unit. 


“teaching ma- 


In some schools teachers are required to keep 
a plan book which the supervising officer 
examines at intervals. We do not always have 
time to make complete plans, and every super- 
visor realizes that; but, we should try to make 
at least one complete plan a week, not only for 


the good of our classes, but also for our own 


development. At other times a few notes 
jotted down in convenient form make a working 
plan. 

References: 


McMurry, “Method of the Recitation,” pp. 329- 
339, 

Earhart, “Types of Teaching,” pp. 220-259. 

Strayer, “Brief Course,” pp. 167-223. 

Colvin, “Introduction to High School Teach- 
ing,” pp. 334-359. 

For observation: 

Was there a plan? 

Was the aim clear? 

Did the teacher follow the plan, and partly or 
wholly accomplish the aim? 

Was the plan changed by the class? 
how ? 

Would a different plan have worked better? 
Why? 

Was the lesson apparently one unit of several 
making up a large plan? 

Can you suggest improvement? 

May. The assignment. 


If so, 


The lesson assignment should prepare the 
pupil for work which must be done outside the 
class period, or without the assistance of the 
It should be a decided help to the stu- 
dent; but, should also tend to make him an 


teacher. 
independent worker. Four types of assignment 
are in general use: problem, topic, paragraph, 
and page. 

The assignment should be definite. If out- 
side reading is given, not only should the name 
and author of the book be given; but, also page 
and sectional references, unless the reference is 
an eneyelopedia where the student should learn 
to find his own material in the best way. The 
assignment should consider not only the aver- 
also the dull and the bright, the 
more clever pupils being given longer assign- 


age pupil; but, 


ments, or additional work. The assignment 
should help pupils over hard places, show them 
how to study the lesson, and show plainly the 
connection between material already learned 
and that to be learned. 


The assignment may be made at the begin- 
ning or end of the period, depending upon the 
recitation; but, in any case, sufficient time 
should be allowed for it. Personally I prefer 
the close of the period. 

Pupils should be held strictly responsible for 
the assignment. Do not assign too much and 
allow them to slip out of it. 

References: 

Burton, “Supervision of Instruction,” pp. 176- 
186. 

Earhart, “Types of Teaching,” ch. 8. 

Colvin, “Introduction to High School Teach- 
ing,” pp. 141; 236-243; 284; 371. 

Betts, “The Recitation,” ch. 1, 4. 

Strayer and Engelhardt, “Classroom Teacher,” 
ch. 7. 

Bagley, “Educative Process,” pp. 316-319. 

Bagley, “Classroom Management,” pp. 192- 
200. 

MeMurry, “How to Study,” ch. 3. 


THE WORK OF THE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 

At a conference of the superintendents, super- 
visors and principals of Newark, N. J., the sub- 
ject embodied in the above title came under 
Dr. Ambrose L. Suhrie of the New 
York University delivered an address in which 
he said the following: 


discussion. 


“While no one has made a satisfactory blue 
print of the school principal’s job a considerable 
amount of helpful analysis of the duties which 
the principal may properly assume has been 
made in recent years by persons well prepared 
All such 


studies point to the same conclusions, namely 


J? 


by training and experience to do so. 


(1) that school principals, generally speaking, 
do not discriminate with enough care between 
duties which are permanently important and 
those which are momentarily appealing and (2) 
that they have not learned to delegate to assis- 
tants the less important professional duties and 
to clerks the mere routine clerical tasks—in a 
word that they do not free their time from the 
details of administration and from routine 
office work for the development of educational 
policies, administrative programs and distine- 
tive and coordinated institutional, class or indi- 
vidual achievements. 

“If every principal were to take ten minutes 
at the close of each day (1) to review the dis- 
tribution of his time during the day and to de- 
dide just which of his official acts could have 
been as well (or better) delegated to some one 
else and (2) to plan definitely to use his time 
more consistently for the big things for which 
his training and experience have theoretically 
given him better preparation than any one else 
in his organization, there would be steady and 
rapid progress in the improvement of his pro- 
fessional service. 

“And whatever else he does not get done he 
must be a builder of institutional morale. H”™ 
must be the inspiring leader of his group of 
teachers and children. He must give them in- 
centive in group planning and some real pride 
and satisfaction in group achievement. He 
must blend the efforts of every new teacher with 
those of all others. He must make her feel that 
she is a stock holder in the corporation and that 
she is eligible for a bonub over and above her 
salary in the good will off the organization, in 
the well earned professional esteem of her asso- 
ciates and in the personal affections of her chil- 
dren. This can best be done by abundant judi- 
cious commendation of honest effort as well as 
by the recos Every prin- 
cipal shoul 
time in del 
tunities to commend. He should remember 
that real education is of the heart as well as of 
the head. 
oping right fundamental attitudes in the group 
toward each other. 


enition of achievement. 
( spend a considerable part of hia 


| 
iberately hunting appropriate oppor- 


He must concern himself with devel- 


He must see to it that every 
child enjoys a happy emotional attitude toward 
worthy people and toward worthwhile work hon 
estly done.” 
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Minneapolis Strikes the Economy Road 


V. J. Gregory 


the mainte- 
a centralized staff of architects and 


The advantages accruing from 
nance of 
engineers, in the work of planning and super- 
made 
a five-year experiment 


vising public school construction, are 


evident as a result of 
conducted by the Minneapolis board of educa- 


tion. 
The storys in dollars and cents is briefly as 
Between the years 1919 and 1924, the 


board expended a total of $8,430,256 on general 


follows: 


construction, mechanical equipment and eduea- 
tional equipment. Of this amount, $7,543,696 
was spent on general construction and mechani- 
eal The the board, for 
services performed by its staff of archi- 
engineers and superintendents, 


equipment. cost to 
own 
tects, amounted 


total. Edu- 


cational equipment required an expenditure of 


to $207,234 or 2.74 per cent of the 


$886,560 and of this amount $23,470 or 2.64 per 
cent was spent for engineering and superintend 
ency service. 

cost of 


Based on the total expenditure, the 


only 9.7 


service represented an 
eent. When it is considered that six 
of the building cost 


for architectural services, it 


0 itlay of per 


per cent 
total allowed 
is evident that the 
board made a saving of at least 


the past five 


is ore nerally 


$250,000 during 
years through the operation of its 
division of design and inspection. 

The 
include a few not ordinarily considered a part 
; Aside from 
functions of the 


] 


services performed by this division 
of the architectural classification. 
i architectural 
staff of 
those of 


the strictly 


board’s own b ulding experts, the serv- 


ices include the mechanical engineer, 


equipment engineer, general construction super- 


; ° ’ 
intendent, supervisor of ground work and 


mechanical equipment inspectors on heating 


and ventilation, plumbing, electrical appliances 
and installation of educational equipment. 


consider the 


In comparing costs, it is well t 
fact th: 


only the services of an 
inel ided 


of plans and 


t ordinarily 


architect and mechanical engineer are 


in the architectural cost of a set 


specifications. The other services, requiring 


the direction of a 


; 


general construction 
tendent, equipment engineer and gro 


superintendent, are generally extra items. 


The development of a thoroughly 


equipped 


organization, intimately conversant with the 
needs of the board, has been a factor in the 
development of the city’s system of public 


schools during the past five years. 
of the objectives sought 


A summary 
the 
through the establishment of the division 


and achieved by 
voard, 
of design and inspection, as outline by George 
F. Womrath, business superintendent, are as 
follows: 

1. Centralization of all 
engineering work in 


and 
the board of 


architectural 
a bureau of 
education. 

2. The building up of an internal, instead 
of an external, organization through the money 
invested. 


3. Elimination of duplications in checking 
plans 


and specifications, superintendence, 


inspection and accounting 
1. The 


highly trained, competent 


building up within the board of a 


tects, draftsmen, engineers ind eonstruetion 
superintendents ind Inspectors, specia ly Gg iali 
fied in schoolhouse p inning and intimately 
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9. Detinite owne rship of all plans and speci- 


fications. 
10. Duplicating buildings without duplicat- 
ing architectural cost. 


11. Direct supervision and superintendence 
of building construction and of the installation 
of mechanical and educational equipment. 

12. Combining the architectural and engi- 
neering work covering the general construction, 
mechanical equipment and educational equip- 
ment of a school building; for the production 
of a highly efficient and harmoniously function- 
ing school unit. 


13. Constructive cooperation with the repair 


and maintenance division from which reports 


are received showing which details of construc- 
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MINNEAPOLIS DEPARTMENT 


of physi mechanical and ed icational ar 
rangement and equipment. 
6 The securing of highly standardized plans 


and specifications through close cooperation of 
and his staff of assistants, 


principals and teachers. 


the superintend nt 


supervisors, 


7. Flexibility of procedure in the prepara 
tion of plans without involving complications 


Wi rk 


changed, 


regarding commissions paid. may be 


started, discon 


the 


stopped, postponed, 
ibandoned at the 


pleasure of 


Ss. Perpetuation of all 


and 


desirable features of 


inv building elimination of all undesir 


able features. 
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4 BID TABULATION USED IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


used 


unsatistactory. 


tion and which materials have 


proved 
Satisfae- 


are duplicated in future plans and 


either satisfactory or 
tory items 


insatisfactory items are eliminated. 


14. Standardization of details and specifica- 
tions |e ading to closer compe tition between con- 


tractors bidding and resulting in economy. 


The maintenance: 
d ity ot 


division is charged with the 
the the 
of which 
are, therefore, in an ideal position to note all 
defects in Daily 


keeping all of buildings in 


entire system in repair, the personne] 


construction. reports from 


(Concluded on Page 132) 
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acquainted with the requirements of the board 
rest ‘+ — , rHE ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING STAFFS OF THE MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOLS 
5. The establishment ot ntimate contact The work of drawing up plans and specification for the Minneapolis publie schools, the onstruction of 
be Ee t} lesig? nd | lder fF 4) whieh involves an approximate annual expenditure of $1,500,000, rests upon the light-hearted group of young 
etween tne designers an Duliders 7 i folks pictured above rhey make up the personnel of the division of design and inspection he executives 
Minne apolis schools and those wl 30 them, of the staff, seated in front, are, from left to right George 1 Hiale, equipment gineer; Francis Hafey, 
: ; a . : . . senior architectural draftsman; Edward H. Enger, architectural engineer Arthur | Sanford, mechanical 
resulting in a helpful study of the functioning eamineer. end Mevrice C. Larsol, mechanical drafiomas 
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Wm. Gordon, Architect, Des Moines, 
Thomas, McLennan & Thomas, Successors. 


Four Iowa Consolidated School Buildings 


Work of the Late William Gordon, Architect, and his Successors, Thomas, McLennan & Thomas, Des Moines, 


Among the states of the middle west, lowa 
has been the outstanding leader in rural school 
consolidation. The state has been similarly a 
leader in adopting high standards for housing 
the rural centralized schools, and can point 
with pride to a growing number of school build- 
ings which are models of efficiency and economy 
in arrangement, close adaptation to educational 
and community use, and modest but effective 
architectural treatment. To the rural school 
boards and superintendents must be given the 
credit for changing the ideals of the state in the 
matter of school housing, but to a limited num- 
ber of serious, professionally minded, and cap- 
able architects must be attributed the actual 
work of translating ideals and needs into last- 
ing and efficient structures. 

Among the architects who have contributed 
materially to raising the standards of school 
architecture as expressed in consolidated school 
buildings in Iowa is the late William Gordon 
of Des Moines, who during a few brief years 
erected a number of buildings which are excel- 
lent in design, complete in their provision for 
educational and community use, and low in 
cost. 

Mr. Gordon was a man of sterling character, 
attractive personality, and a business man of 
high ideals. 


ture that was most unusual 


He had a grasp of school architec- 
Jeginning his 
architectural career in St. Joseph, Mo., he 
formed partnership with the late Mr. Ben 
Trunk, | later this partnership was dissolved 
and Mr. Gordon continued the practice of 
In his office 
designed and planned many 
states of 
in the spring of 1919 he 
f Des Moines, Iowa. 


architecture under his own name. 
at St Joseph, ! 
school buildings hroughout the 
Misouri and Iowa; but 


moved his office to the eit 


Here he was making an enviable reputation 
for himself in school work, that was rapidly 
expanding his practice beyond the borders of 
the state when his career was very suddenly 
ended by his death in November, 1923, at the 
age of 44 years. 

It was characteristic of Mr. Gordon that he 
had the happy faculty of drawing around him- 
self a group of younger men, and instilling in 
them his own ideals of service and loyalty. It 
was only natural that on his sudden death, 
while on a trip of inspection, his organization 
should remain intact and carry on as before. 
Under the firm name of Thomas, McLennan, & 
Thomas, the firm now is made up of three of 
Mr. Gordon’s associates who had worked under 
his direct instruction. On 
these men had rested a Jarge part of the re- 
sponsibility in Mr. Gordon’s work. 


supervision and 


The new 
firm has continued to operate under the same 
policy as before, and has been successful dur- 
ing the past year in being retained on several 
large school projects in the state. 

The illustrations accompanying this article 
are taken from Mr. Gordon’s last work and 
from the work of his successors. Several of 
the plans were completed by his successors; the 
construction of each of the buildings was super- 
vised by the members of the new firm. 


Senior High School, Chariten, Iowa 

The Chariton Senior High School was 
erected in 1922-23 at a cost of $220,000. The 
building includes the latest in modern plumb- 
ing, heating, a unit system of ventilation, auto- 
matic temperature control, built-in cabinets, 
lockers, and light fixtures, not to mention the 
The total 


or $368 per 


erading, walks, and drives outside. 
cost per cubic foot was 2314 cents: 


pupil. 


The basement includes the gymnasium with 
permanent bleachers in the rear and removable 
bleachers at front to be used either in the gym- 


nasium or outdoors. Off the gyymnasium on 


the left side is the girls’ locker room with its in 
dividual showers and toilets, on the right side 
f the gymnasium are the boys locker rooms 
and beyond them the boiler and the fuel room. 

On the ground floor are the home economics 
department, including domestie science kitchen, 
lunch room and sewing room; and the manual 
training department, including a bench room, 
finishing lumber, 


room, drafting and forge 


rooms. There are also one recitation room and 
girls’ and boys’ toilets on the opposite ends of 
the building. 

On the first floor above are six recitation 
rooms, a large library, and the administration 
rooms, including a superintendent’s office, a 
principal’s office, a clerk’s office, a reception 
room, and a vault. The toilets for this floor 
are located directly over those beneath. On 
this floor, extending into the story above, is the 
auditorium which with its baleony above has-a 
seating capacity of 1,150. On each side of the 
large stage is a dressing room. The entrance 
to this auditorium is reached by doors opposite 
the end stairways. 

On the second floor we find the entrance to 
the auditorium baleony with its motion picture 
booth. Besides located to 
those below, we find three recitation rooms and 
a science department, 


toilets similarly 
consisting of a general 
science laboratory and an agricultural labora- 
In the 
ge germinating 


tory, with a lecture room in between. 
agricultural laboratory is a lar 


bed. On this floor is 


I 


also located the commer- 
cial department, shorthand 


room, and typewriting and a bookkeeping room. 


consisting of a 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL, CHARITON, IA William Gordon, Architect; Thomas, McLennan & Thomas, Successors, Des Moines, la 


Che floors throughout the building, excepting 
the gymnasium, lockers, showers, toilets, ete 
ire of magnesite composition, sanitary, easy to 

walk on, and quiet. 
The main entrance to the building is at the 
front, but the stairways are located with their 


entrance at opposite ends, eliminating any 
necessity for fire escapes. 
The unit system of ventilation gives a flexible 
= 


eontrol, allowing for ventilation in all or only 


portion of the building. The heating system 
is so designed to heat the entire building, or 

ist the gymnasium or auditorium. 

Redfield, Iowa, Consolidated School 

The Redfield Consolidated School was erected 
in 1920-21 for $140,000, including plumbing 
ventilation, automatic 
built 
grading, walks, and drives. 


heating, temperature 


control, in cabinets, lockers, light fixtures, 
The cost per cubie 
foot was 30.2 cents, and the cost per pupil, $262. 
The building 
rete and steel, brick, and Bedford stone. 


The base ment 


is constructed of reinforced con 


includes the gymnasium ex- 


tending out through the ground story. This 
evmnasium has a baleony at each « nd, which 
tl space under the corridor above, gives a 


of approximately six hundred 
front 
wers. On 


ting Cay icityv 
persons. Off the 


e the } oy g’ and girls’ lockers and shi 


gymn sium toward the 


e ground floor there are two entrances on the 


ximately it the quarter points 
ranees concrete stairs extend uj} 


loeated idia 


the top flo r The toilets are 


ent to each stairway on each floor 


On the ground floor are located the manual 


department, consisting of a bench 


tral? ing 
lumber room, also three 
floor 


classrooms, a superintendent’s office with recep- 


room, finishing and 


classrooms. On the first above are five 
tion room and vault, and the home economics 
domestic science 
A fold- 


sewing 


department, consisting of a 
kitchen, lunch room and sewing room. 
divides the lunch and 


g partition 


room, allowing the same to be thrown open into 
one larg room. 

On the second floor are a rest room, three 
recitation rooms, a laboratory, and a large study 
hall. The stage of the study hall does double 
duty as a library. 

This building has a unit system of ventila 
he heating, allowing 
building to be 


tion, flexible control on the 
portions or the whole of the 
heated. 
Consolidated School, Orient, Iowa 
‘| he Orient ( onsolidated School was erected 


n 1921-22 at a cost of $120,000, which is a cost 




















ION OF HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING 
CHARITON, IA 


CROSS SEC 


The building is fire- 
proof, of reinforced concrete and steel construe- 
tion, brick and Bedford stone. 

In the 


per cubie foot of 27 cents. 


basement is located the gymnasium 


which extends through the next story. The 
gymnasium has a floating wood floor and 
bleachers built along one side, which with 


floor corridor, gives 
five hundred 
Off the gymnasium are located the 


rising doors on the first 
seating space for approximately 
spectators. 
girls’ and boys’ locker rooms, with their respec- 
The re- 
mainder of the basement is either unexcavated 


tive lockers, showers, and _ toilets. 
or taken up by boiler, fuel room, and storage 


rooms. There is a rear exit from the gym- 
nasium to the playground, which also connects 
with an outside exit from the boiler room. On 
ne side of the ground floor are located the 
home economics department, consisting of a 
large domestic science kitchen, and a combined 
sewing and lunch room; on the other side are 
On each side of the main 
located on the left, the 


toilets and on the right the boys’ toilets. 


the primary rooms. 
entrance are girls’ 
On the first floor above are four classrooms, 
rest room, and recitation room, and a study 
The toilets on this floor are of the same 
s1ze as those cated directly bel Ww. 

On the top floor are four recitation rooms, 
a type writing room, a superintendent’s office, 
ind a combined auditorium and study hall with 
of fi ir hur dred persons. 


1 seating capacity 
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FRONT ENTRANCE, ORIENT CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, ORIENT, IOWA 


The stage in this case does double duty as a 
library; under the stage are trucks on to which 
the auditorium seats may be folded and stored 
away. A folding partition between the study 
hall and recitation room considerably increases 
the seating capacity. 

The stairway at the center is doubled, making 
for dispatch when the pupils are entering or 
leaving the building. 

The finish floors throughout the building, ex- 
cept in the gymnasium, lockers and showers, 
boiler and fuel rooms, are magnesite composi 
tion. Extreme care has been taken to give a 
large amount of blackboard space in each class- 
room. Sufficient drinking fountains are 
located on each floor to be quickly accessible to 
all pupils. A sufficient number of cloak rooms, 

vardrobes, cabinets and teachers’ closets are 
provided to take care of the needs of the pupils 
and teachers. 


| 


The Tipton Consolidated School 
The eity of Tipton has always had a reputa- 
tien of having a good school. lor many years 
school building in the town was designated as 
‘The First Grade School West of the Missis 
sippi River.” 
In 1920 the people of nineteen rural school 


districts petitioned for the privilege of joining 
the Tipton district in forming the largest con 
solidated school in the state of Lowa. This 
school was formed with an immediate enroll- 
ment of more than three hundred pupils. On 
February 18, 1924, an election was held to vote 
$265,000 in bonds for a new school building. 
The election carried by a majority of 2 to 1, 
and the board of education proceeded to employ 
as architects, Thomas, McLennan & Thomas. 
Before the plans were actually drawn for the 
building, members of the board visited sixteen 
cities where new school buildings were under 
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construction and studied the entire problem 
from the standpoint of educational facilities, 
methods of construction, ete. 

The contract for erecting the building was 
awarded to Lanning Brothers of Oskaloosa, and 
ground was broken about June 1st. The build- 
ing will be entirely completed in the spring and 
will be ready for occupancy in September, 1925. 
The construction amounts to $252,000, or 21.7 
cents per cubic foot, which is exceedingly low 
considering the fact that the building is en- 
tirely fireproof. 

As a basis for the facilities to be provided in 
the building a survey was made of the district 
by Professor Greene of the Iowa State Uni 
versity. This survey showed that Tipton has a 
population of nearly 3,000, and is the center of 
a school district which combines city property 
with nearly fifty thousand acres of high-priced 
farm land valued at more than the amount paid 
for the “Louisiana Purchase.” With this large 
taxing area and a well planned system of re- 
grading and organizing, the school educational 
facilities can be taken care of and transporta- 
tion can be provided at a minimum ecost. The 
millage tax is about half the average of the city 
schools of Towa. 

The building is a modified “T” shape, with 
the classrooms built around the gymnasium and 
auditorium. This makes for economy of con- 
struction and allows the rooms on each side to 
be extended toward the rear to take care of anv 
future growth. 

Perhaps the most outstanding features of the 
building are as follows: 

1. The separation of the high and grade 
pupils on the opposite side of the building, with 
their separate toilets and stairs to playground, 
is so arranged that each is of easy access. 

2. The gymnasium-auditorium with its bal- 
cony are easily accessible to the general public. 

3. The flexibility of the heating system is 
such that the building as a whole may be 
heated, or it may be kept at a temperature just 
sufficient for purposes of protection, while at 
the same time a normal heat supply may be 
given the auditorium or gymnasium. 

1. The unit system of ventilation is used 
allowing for thorough ventilation of the whole 
building, or for any single unit only that may 
be in use, and doing away entirely with the in 
sanitary airducts. 

5. The installation not onlv of flush steel 
lockers, but also steel wardrobes is provided 
giving a higher percentage of sanitation, lower- 
ing the cost and reducing the space. 

Entering the building at the center main 
entrance, and passing through the vestibule, 
one finds himself in an ornamental corridor, th? 
ceiling decorated with beams, brackets ant 
plaster cornice, and the floor panelled in har- 
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CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, ORIENT, IOWA 


mony. At each end of this ornamental corridor 
; ; : a 
is a smoke sereen, beyond which on the right 
hand side are the grade classrooms, and at 
the left the high school rooms. Going to the 
left we find near the main entrance, the offices 


itlice, a 
just beyond 


of the Sup rintendent with a clerk’s « re 
ception room, vaults, and closets; 
the smoke screen is the home economies depart- 


ment with the domestic science kitchen: model 


dining room, serving room, sewing room, and 
lunch room. On either side of the high school 
stairs are the bovs’ and girls’ toilets, easy of 


aecess from the playground, and yet completely 


segregated from each other. Bevond these are 
voms. If we 
find the 


uCCeSS 


three recitation r turn to the right 


manual training al d 


the high 


il 


in the corridor, we 
TO ¢€ ithe r 


) igh the 


finishing room of or 


Passing thir smoke screen 


the 


grade pupils. 


we find ourselves in grade school with 


classrooms, stairs, and toilets, similar in plan to 


re opposite side of the building. Passing down 


the corridor to the rear in either the high or 
grade side, we come to a stairs that takes us 


either to the outside of the building at the rear 


or into the girls locker room on the left, or the 








Wm. Gordon, 


bovs locker room on the right. Or we may enter 


the boiler room, equipment room, or gymnasium 
with its ample store room. 


The bleachers at the front of the gvmnasium 


are permanent, made of concrete, and within 
easy reach from the ornamental corridor at the 
front. The bleachers at the rear are removable, 
made of wood, and may be used outside on the 


These sets of 
eachers rive an abundanes of seating space. 
he find the 


main center stairs and the high and grade 


grounds as well inside two 


as 
1 
hy 


Passing up to t first floor above, we 


} 


Stairs with the ir adjacent toilets as be fore: on 


the left after passing through the smoke screen, 


we find the recitation rooms, a junior study 
ha the , 


W 


ll, while at the 


th 


rear 1s science department 


1a tecture room ‘between the gene ral science 


and 


aecessibl fr m both. On the sO ith side of the 


laboratory the agricu tural laboratory, 


agricult iral laboratory, is a large steel window, 
allowing ample sunlight to fall on the germin 


bed below. 


ating 
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turn to the right at the center corridor, 
the 
main 


the 
the 


room close beside 


and passing through 
e again come upon the grade 


the 
doors opening out from the 


from center corridor we 


find ourselves in a large auditorium. 


The auditorium not only has the entrance and 


exits close 


tO 


th 


e main center stairs, but has 


additional exits on each side opposite the grade 


and the 


high 


sti 


irs, or further up toward the 


front they open into the corridor which in turn 


Ope ll 


with it 


into 


the 


side stairs. This auditorium 


s baleony above, has a seating capacity 


of approximately 1,200, with a large stage in 
front with its ornamental proscenium opening, 
and its curtains and drapes the equal of a fine 


theater. 


leading 


left. and the bovs’ 


At 


t ach 


end of the stage is a stairs 
up to the girls’ dressing room on the 


dressing room on the right. 


On the second floor we find the plan still re- 


mains 


the same 


a center corridor with smoke 





Des 


Moines, Iowa 
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screens on each end and rest room off the same. this community not only a place for the de- jury to the educational interests of the state by 


On the left side of the building, are the various velopment of a real “community center,” but depriving all kinds of schools from the one room 
recitation rooms, senior study hall, stairs, the very best school plant in the state outside 
toilets, and commercial department in the rear; of the large cities. 


while on the right side are the grade classrooms 


rural school to the university of proper funds 
for running expenses. 


with stairs and toilet SCHOOL TAX FIGHT IN NORTH DAKOTA “The very title of the measure made it a very 
é St ts. ° 
Entrance may be gained to the balcony of the At the November election, in North Dakota, popular one. A measure that promised tax re- 


auditorium from either the center corridor or ® bill was submitted to the voters as an initiated mnatenes ae ee ne gration with geneess 
openings opposite the grade and high school Measure upon petition of about 19,000 citizens favor. l nless a voter would examine the 
stairs. This balcony contains a motion picture Of the state to reduce tax levies 25 per cent be- measure further and consider its effects upon 
booth. The sight lines are so designed that low the tax levies of 1923 








The bill safe- education, roads, ete., his own selfishness would 


a CONS‘ 
there is a clear view of the stage from each seat. guarded levies for sinking funds, interest on lead the tax payer to vote for the measure,” Lal 
" ° ° . . . . * ° stnre 
This building gives Tipton and the people of | bonds, ete., but would have worked untold in- said Superintendent Nelson Sauvain of Devils ay 
el1eeci 
ant. 
orgal 
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CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, REDFIELD, IOWA. Wm 
Lake, in discussing the measure and its fate on be statistics were freely used to support those 
election day statements. 

\ few of the largest tax payers of the state “The North Dakota Education Association 
rganized a ¢ impaign for the measure. They met less than two weeks before the elections. 


furnished money freely for financing the cam 


At the time of this meeting, a thorough cam- 
paign. Through public 


newspaper paign was planned to fight the measure. The 
articles and special circulars, the voters were 


addresses, 


profession was thoroughly organized for vigor- 
informed that the measure was a necessity to ous and intensive work the ten days preceding 


prevent the confiscation of all farms by high November 4. The State Federation of 
Association of 


School Directors, and the State Parent-Teach 


taxes, and that the measur would not injure 


Women’s Clubs, The State 
Gross misstatements purporting to 
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ers’ Association united with the North Dakota 
Kdueation Association in the campaign. 

“Mass meetings were held all over the state. 
Slides and four minute speakers were used in 
the movies. Advertisements were used in the 
newspapers. Circulars were sent to the voters. 
The subject was discussed freely in the schools, 
and the school children helped to bring the 


danger before the voters of the state. The re 
sult was a defeat of the measure by a majority 


of about 6,000.” 
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EDITORIAL 


THE EDUCATION OF BOARDS OF EDUCA- 
TION MEMBERS 

The first impulse of those who find themselves 
chosen to board of education service is to seek 
guidance in the task they are to perform. All 
have the laudable ambition to become reason- 
ably valuable to the school system. Few are so 
confident of their knowledge of school adminis 
trative affairs as not to look for information 
that may equip them more completely for their 
task. No doubt, the first essential is to under- 
stand the guiding principles in school adminis 
tration as well as to know the procedure that 
goes with the work of deliberative bodies. The 
relations which the school board member bears, 
in both his individual and collective capacity, 
to the school executives, the professional forces, 
and the general public must be mastered. No 
one can serve efficiently who does not observe 
the fundamentals which apply here. 

Then come the regular administrative labors. 
These usually involve a variety of considera- 
tions which may not only tax the general know] 
edge but also the judgment of the me mbe rtoa 
high degree. Here may come up new problems 
and new situations in which no one on the board 
has had experience. The locality offers no 
precedence. 

It is then that the progressive board of edu 
eation member rises above local environment 
and looks to a wider field for information 
What is the experience of other cities, other 
school systems, other board members? How 
has the problem in hand been solved elsewhere ? 
These are the questions for which an answer is 
sought 

Jut, he will also turn from the concrete prob 
lem before him to seek a wider horizon of in- 
formation on all things coming within the pro 
vince of school administration. What are 


other boards of edueation in other cities really 


doing? Are thev engaging in departures and 
innovations of which we are in ignorance? 
Cannot the experiments and experiences of 
other school boards be turned to our advantage ? 
Is it not well to be informed of what is really 
voing on in the whole field of school adminis- 
tration in order to determine upon our own 
progress ¢ 

Questions of this character are constantly in 
the minds of those who are desirous of render 
ing efficient service to their school system. The 
fact is that the required and desired informa 
tion is constantly at the service of those who 
ask for it There are periodicals that are 
specially devoted to the labors coming within 
the province of the board of education member. 
They record the worth while doings of every 
other board in the land. Besides, books dealing 
with special phases of school government may 
also be obtained 

The question here is not so much as to how 
literature on the subject of school administra 


tion may be obtained, it is that members do 
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obtain it and profit by it. The average man or 
woman sitting on a board of education is 
extremely busy and hates to give up time for the 
reading of periodicals. But, many a member 
has been weak and inarticulate on important 
problems simply because he or she has failed to 
secure the information that was at ready com 
mand. 

It only follows that those who accept school 
board honors should also avail themselves of the 
aids and agencies at their command. The con- 
sciousness that one is rendering efficient service 
is after all the highest compensation that can 
come to the publie spirited citizen. 

It is the busy man who knows the economy 
of time and effort achieved in the regular 
reading of a periodical that is specially designed 
io serve him. The business man reads his trade 
paper, the physician his medical journal, the 
lawyer his law digests, and the engineer his 
scientific monthly. Why not the board of edu 
cation member his school administrative maga 
zine? 

It requires no stretch of imagination to 
appreciate that the board of education member 
who consults periodical literature dealing with 
the problems and principles of school adminis 
tration that concern his work will lighten his 
task considerably and at the same time meet the 
same with greater credit to himself and his com 


munity. 


WHAT ABOUT THE TREND OF SCHOOL- 
HOUSE CONSTRUCTION? 

No class of projectors of new housing have 
in recent years been confronted with a mor 
perplexing problem than that which has con 
cerned itself with the housing of school chil 
dren. The desire to meet the demands of a 
growing school population on the one hand and 
the high ecost of building Ope rations on the 
ther, led to some embarrassing situations. 

A public body is exposed to the whims of the 
popular will and to the exigencies of local tax 
ability. A private corporation may gage its 
operations by the business prospects that con 
front it. A large investment is predicated upon 
the returns that are likely to follow. All de 
pe nds ipon the earnings that ean be achieved. 

A board of edueation is not so fortunately 
placed. The returns on its investments cannot 
At least th 


publie is not inclined to resort to such measure 


be measured in dollars and cents. 


ments. It figures its share in the investment 
in terms of tax tributes, and is not always fully 
appreciative of the returns. 

Sut, the school authorities have in most 
instances faced the necessities of the situation 
by relieving the pressure for more school 
housing. Such housing had to be provided 
whether the cost of construction was high or 
low, or whether the cost tendency was upward 
or downward. 

A review of the situation covering a period of 
twenty years notes that the general building 
operations in point of volume and value reached 
the peak between the years of 1919 and 1920. 
Then followed a decided drop. Since then the 
tendency has been downward both as to volume 
and cost. 

The trend within that pe riod manifested in 
general building operations has evidently not 
applied with exactitude to schoolhouse construc- 
tion. The accumulated housing shortage, which 
applied more acutely to homes and existed in 
varying degrees to all forms of industrial and 
commercial structures, was, no doubt, met more 
largely in the peak years referred to than was 
the schoolhouse shortage in that period. 

3ut, whatever. may be said on this point the 
high level, as applied to schoolhouse construc- 
tion, came later than 1919-20 and was not 
reached until last and this year 


Speaking prospectively, the conditions war- 
rant the statement that high level in school- 
house construction will extend throughout the 
vear 1925. The phenomenal attendance in the 
higher institutions of learning, the acute short- 
age in school seatings in the larger cities, and 
the general wave for junior high schools—all 
point to another year of maximum construction 
operations. 

Coupling here the fact that school bond issues 
have rolled up in recent months to an unprece- 
dented figure leaves on the whole the inference 
that schoolhouse construction will not wane 
during the coming year. This prediction ig 
further strengthened in the fact that the school 
building programs now in hands of many of the 
larger communities have never before reached 
such huge sums, and while in many instances 
they cover a period of three years or more, a 
large proportionate part will be realized within 
the next twelve months. 


THE EXPLOITATION OF SCHEMES IN 
SCHOOLHOUSES 

There has for many years been a constant 
pressure upon school authorities to open the 
schools for the exploitation of pet schemes of 
innumerable kinds. The popular form of these 
schemes runs into essay eontests, voting con 
tests or the collection of moneys for some social, 
civie or patriotic purpose. 

In the course of time, the boards of eduea 
tion throughout the country found themselves 
compelled to shut down on projects of all kinds, 
no matter how laudable or lofty their purpose, 
beeause they interfered with the ordinary rou 
tine and business of the school. 

It is all very fine to let children write pretty 
essays on social and eivie subjects in the 
schools, and tell father and mother at night 
what they think about women’s suffrage, prohi- 
bition and international relations, but it is 
much finer to rear the children to proficiency in 
their assigned lessons. There are many things 
that men ought to learn, and perhaps will learn 
some time in life, but the elementary or high 
schools are not the places to begin to learn them. 

The propagandist must be told to hold to the 
common agencies that reach an adult constitu- 
ency and leave the schools to concern themselves 
wholly with their own task. 

During the war the bars were greatly let down 
by the school authorities, especially for the 
collection of funds. But, after the war the old 
rules, prohibiting the exploitation of schemes 
and movements among school children were 
upheld again. It is only semi-oceasionally now 
that a board of education finds itself tempted 
to yield to the importunities of outside organi- 
zations. 

The subject permits of no division of opinion 
as to the wisdom of holding to fixed prohibitory 
rules on schoolhouse exploitation. The schools 
are maintained by a tax-paying enstituency for 
a well defined purpose. That purpose does not 
permit the expenditure of either time or money 
on the part of pupils or teachers for things not 
included in a comprehensive school program. 


WHY CITIZENS SHRINK FROM SCHOOL 
BOARD SERVICE 

There are persons in every community fitted 
by virtue of their education, character and abil- 
ity to serve in the capacity of board of educa- 
tion members. Where public sentiment favors 
an outstanding figure with reasonable unanim- 
ity, and acceptance is assured, no difficulties are 
encountered. This is more particularly true in 
communities where school board deliberations 
have run along in harmony and where the con- 
stituency has been reasonably satisfied. 

Where turmoil, however, has existed and 
where the choice of school board membership is 
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attended with strife and contention, the most 
desirable citizen will naturally shrink from par- 
ticipation. At least, he does not care to expose 
himself to public criticism and the unpleas- 
antries that attend hotly contested elections and 
subsequent disturbing administrative delibera- 
tion. 

Thus, in communities where school board 
elections are attended with acrimony, the high- 
est type of citizenship is not always inclined to 
compete for board of education membership. 
Such citizenship may be willing and capable to 
serve, but will not expose itself to political 
rivalry in securing recognition. 

In the larger cities election rivalry is obviated 
by the introduction of the appointive system. 
This is not done, however, so much in order to 
get away from the competitive aspects of the 
elective system as it is to resort under condi- 
tions to a more expedient method of selection. 
In the larger city, men know less about each 
other and are therefore less capable to make a 
proper choice for school board service. While 
on the other hand the people in the smaller com- 
munities are in closer touch with each other and 
hence better enabled to come to an expedient 
choice. 

It remains, nevertheless, that on the whole the 
elective system is more democratic and more in 
seeping with the subject upon which the 
Rep ibliec is founded, and hence more aces ptable 
than the appointive system 

While there are situations where the more 
desirable citizen may hesitate to enter the com 
petitive fray of a school board election but 
would accept appointment if the same were cor- 
dially and peacefully tendered, the appointive 
system is not entirely free from the unpleas 
antries complained of. 

At Chicago, for instance, just now the mayor 
finds it difficult to induce the most desirable 
citizens to accept appointment to the board of 


education. ‘The turmoil which has attended the 
deliberations of that body, the attacks made 
upon the same by the aldermen of the city and 


by cheap politicians, all of which find liberal 
expression in the publie press, has prompted the 
highest type of citize nship to hesitate in accept 
Ing appointment. 

It simply follows that noisy school board de- 
liberation, fanned by a sensation-loving press is 
not designed to attract the conservative, peace 
ful, and thoughtful citizen to aspire to school 


board honors. At the same time it also remains 


that no loval citizen, when deemed fitted and 
ealled upon to serve, should hesitate to accept 
appointment. 

It may require little courage to become a 
schoo] board member when the elements are 
ealm and serene. But, true loyalty to com 
munity interest calls for steadfast and cour 
ageous service even when the clouds portend a 
stormy season. The finest achievements are 


usually those which have been hardest won. 


THE TINKERER IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

here never has been a man or a measure that 
has not at some time been under the fire of 
eriticisn There never has been a suggestion, 
an idea, or a project that has not found opposi 
tion through some one who believed he could 
offer a better suggestion, a better idea, or a 
better project. 

Up to a certain point such critics have their 
ises. Going beyond that point they become a 
nuisance. Time and thought may have evolved 
methods and standards applicable to certain 
conditions in life which are quite acceptable 
and as nearly perfect as the human mind ean 
make them, and which are no longer subject to 
radieal changes or to actual abolition. 
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The modern board of education, for instance, 
is a democratic institution which conforms with 
the spirit upon which the American government 
is founded. It is representative in character, 
stimulates interest in citizenship, and recog- 
nizes the essentials of stability and efficiency in 
government. It performs a great service. It is 
not subject to radical change, nor would any 
sane student of school administration recom 
mend its abolition. 

And yet the tinkerer and busybody, the indi- 
vidual that could improve the running of the 
universe, if he were given the chance, finds a 
panacea for all school administrative shorteom- 
ings by abolishing the school board. 

Some time ago the editor of a leading Chi- 
cago newspaper advanced the startling sugges- 
tion that the administration of the schools be 
placed in the hands of a committee of alder- 
men. Recently the mayor of Syracuse, N. Y., 
came forward with the unique recommendation 
that the school board be abolished entirely be 
cause it had not been in harmony with his own 
notions. Ile proposed a paid commission 
instead. 

These suggestions and recommendations are 
not new, nor has any one familiar with the sub 
iect of school administration, as exemplified 
throughout the United States, taken them seri 
ously. Whenever a mayor or an alderman has 
rotten into a fracas with a school board he has 
sought to annihilate that body. But, to abolish 
the school board implies to find a substitute that 
may be more serviceable. Such a_ substitute 
has not yet been found. 

The reneral publie is not readily stampeded 
into rash action by the effusions of an all-wise 
editor or the mouthings of a disgruntled city 
official. An established order of things may be 
subject to improvement, but to tear down that 
which has been built up and is rendering satis 
factory service can only lead to chaos. 


SCHOOL BOARD ATTITUDE ON TEACH- 
ERS’ CONVENTIONS 

The average business or professional man, 
who holds a membership on a board of educa- 
tion, is no longer doubtful as to the value of 
conventions conducted in the interest of a given 
ealling or profession. The various industrial, 
commercial, and financial interests of the coun 
trv are banded together for mutual advantage 
just as are the lawyers, doctors, and engineers. 
Nor are these organizations formed purely for 
economic or material gain. The fostering of 
ideals and standards are frequently the basic 
purpose for coming together. The exchange of 
ideas has its specifie value, and no one in these 
days would question the efficacy of an organiza- 
tion trend designed to promote human efficiency. 

Thus, the periodical gatherings staged by the 
professional schoolroom workers of the land 
have come into recognition. They contribute a 
part of that efficiency which finds expression in 
the classroom and in the general administration 
of America’s school system. 

Boards of edueation encourage educational 
conventions by granting leave of absence, clos 
ing schools, and by granting full pay in order to 


enable teachers to attend them It is also well 


known that the average school board insists that 
the superintendent attend the big national 
winter meeting and agrees to pay his travelling 
expenses. An investment thus made brings a 
ten-fold return 

There are school boards, however, that do not 
share in the recognition to which teachers’ 
gatherings ordinarily are entitled. The attend- 
anee, for instance, at the fall meeting of the 
Indiana State Teachers’ Association was im- 
paired owing to the opposition manifested by 
rural school trustees. An Indiana editor says: 

“In some counties the township trustees 
ordered rural teachers to stay at home and keep 
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their schools open, telling them that attending 
the state associaticn would be regarded as an 
act of insubordination. In other communities 
where the trustees were less drastic, the teach- 
ers were told that they might attend the asso- 
ciation session if they wished, but that their pay 
would be deducted for the time missed and that 
they would be expected to teach two days extra 
next spring to make up for the time lost.” 

“Recently there has been growing opposition 
to the state association on the part of some 
township trustees. Various trustees asserted 
that when the teachers met and adopted resolu- 
tions there was too much talk about independ- 
ence and reform, too much sentiment for the 
county unit plan and too much of a demand for 
legislation that would be in the interests of the 
teaching profession. It had been the custom, 
for many years, to pay teachers their regular 
salaries for the two days of school missed while 
attending the state meetings. This year several 
trustees have brought their opposition to teacher 
freedom into the open.” 

That educational workers should discuss the 
questions of compensation, pensions, tenure, and 
the like is perfectly natural. They touch upon 
the business side of a professional career. 
When it comes to giving expression to these be- 
fore legislative bodies the school trustee is in an 
equally tenable position to oppose them. If the 
teacher urges the county unit for school govern- 
ment, sound arguments must be advanced. 
Likewise must the school trustee who defends 
the district system present his arguments. 

When it comes to the matter of school gov- 
ernment the best thought must prevail. Nor is 
it likely that, on any issue between teachers 
and boards of education, a legislative body will 
be stampeded into error by one or the other fac- 
tion. Unwise legislation has been engaged in, 
but the shortcomings in the school laws of the 
several states today represents the sins of omis- 
sion rather than of commission. 

At any rate, educational gatherings as exem- 
plified by the American teaching profession, 
deserve the support rather than the antagonism 
of the school authorities. They make for that 
efficiency for which every school system must 
striv 





PROTESTING SCHOOLHOUSE TIEUPS 

The Pittsburgh, Pa., board of education has 
experienced some embarrassing delays in its 
schoolhouse construction operations. After due 
deliberation, the board decided to proceed upon 
a line of action designed to put a stop to in- 
terruptions harmful to the cause of education. 

The following letter approved by the board of 
education and sent by President Marcus Aaron 
to President Samuel Gompers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor explains itself: 

“Plasterers’ strike has delayed completion of 
sur schoolhouses for months. This strike is 
hitting our children and our taxpayers. No 
question of wages, hours, or conditions of em- 
ployment. Purely a contest for control of union 
terrazzo workers. Our records for years show 
ré peated delay in completion of schools because 
of unwarranted jurisdictional disputes between 
inion trades. 

“Jurisdictional disputes involving no ques- 
tion of wages, working conditions or union 
labor are unwarranted and intolerable, and an 
sutrage on the public. When in addition chil- 
dren are deprived of necessary schooling which 
they can never recover, such strikes are 
criminal. 

“We urge immediate resumption of work on 
our schools and a permanent method of pre- 
venting jurisdictional strikes on schoolhouses 
3efore proceeding with an additional school 
building program involving six million dollars, 
we want this question definitely settled.” 


CHATS DURING RECESS 
Calvin Coolidge was a candidate for the 
Northampton, Mass., school board in 1900, and 
was defeated. That ought to give consolation 
to those who get licked at school elections. 
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A SMALL FIREPROOF SCHOOL BUILDING 
A. W. Rudolph 

Schoolhouses have been built, some by time- 
honored combustible, and some by fireproof 
methods. But it is likely that a distinct episode 
in building construction was marked when dur- 
ing the month of February, 1923, the school 
directorate of Logan Township, Blair County, 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters in Altoona, 
placed a contract for a fireproof building at a 
lower figure than some of the bids received in 
ordinary construction, bids having been taken 
both ways. 

Five bids were received. One of these was 
outlawed as not complying with conditions. Of 
the remaining four, three were higher in ordi- 
nary construction than was the successful bid 
in fireproof construction. The result of this 
bidding showed conclusively that fireproof con- 
struction, when intelligently designed, is not 
expensive, even for small school buildings. In 
fact, when the ordinary “wood butcher” builder 
once realizes that better construction is insisted 
upon, he will learn how to estimate and con- 
struct this type of building. When he does, it 
will be found in most localities, except those 
particularly remote from the sources of fire- 
proofing materials, that the better construction 
may be had for no greater cost than that of the 
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ROOSEVELT SCHOOL, LOGAN TOWNSHIP, PA. 











FLOOR PLANS OF THE ROOSEVELT SCHOOL, LOGAN TOWNSHIP, BLAIR COUNTY 


time-honored methods by which the country now 
burns down an average of nearly two school- 
houses a day. 

In this building, which has been appropriately 
named the Roosevelt School, hollow tile, faced 
with brick form the outside walls. Hollow tile 
is also used for partitions. Steel joists, a 214” 
layer of concrete over them, and a finish of 
mastic composition, brought up six inches on 
side walls, completes the floor—a sanitary, wear- 
proof and fireproof installation. The stairways 
(two are required by the Pennsylvania school 
code, even in a small building like this) are 
pressed steel with cement treads; the windows 
are steel schoolhouse sash. Unilateral lighting 
is used. The plaster finishes right up to the 
steel sash, there being no wood trim whatsoever. 
In fact, the only wood in the building is the 
doors and the frames, the door trim being hol- 
low metal into which the plaster is forced from 
the back, forming a perfectly flush result. 

The toilet facilities are in the basement. The 
fixtures, are absolutely up-to-date, open front 
The building 
is wired completely for electric light. It has 
its own well and an automatic electric pumping 
outfit, and is heated by fan system. 

In the design of the building its possible in- 
crease in size has been given every considera- 


seats and oil valve flushometers. 


tion and such increase, when necessary, can be 
made with practically no destruction to the 
existing building. 

The Roosevelt School contract was let at a 
igure of $28,670. The only other fire- 
lhouse of like capacity in the state 


general 
proof sch 
of Pennsylvania was let at a price of something 
like $12,000 in excess of this. 

The unquestionable advantages of a building 
of this type are apparent to all. The essential 
acquiring such a building at no 


things in 





greater cost than in combustible construction 
are: 

First, the designer must have separated him 
self from the customary methods of construc 
tion. He must have a familiarity not only with 
modern methods, materials, and prices, but their 
comparative values in the locality where the 
building is to be erected. The design must 
have been studied item by item, in order that 
the economies sought may be arrived at. The 
prevalent idea of having any kind of a designer 
lay out a building on paper and then put the 
plan up to a fireproofing concern to do the engi- 
neering, merely means eventual disappointment 
The designer must study his 
problem from the ground up. 


in excessive costs. 


PA A. W 


A. W. Rudolph, Architect. 
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Rudolph, Architect 


Second, the availability of builders who are 
competent to estimate and undertake this type 
It is a type that involves much 
less skilled labor on the work (and labor is the 
item of greatest uncertainty and expense both 
and on the work) be- 
items 
entering into the composition of the building 
is factory made and comes to the work ready to 


of construction. 


on the estimating table 


cause such a large proportion of the 


place into position with a minimum of assem- 
fabrication, as against the cost of 
It is but harping on a 
well known fact that lumber is daily becoming 


oling or 
wooden construction. 


scarcer, its price higher, the quality poorer and 
the labor necessary to its use both less efficient 
and more expensive. 
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Lt.-Col. A. C. Monahan, S.C., O.R.C. 


The United States Bureau of Standards has 
recently completed several studies, tests, and in- 
vestigations of interest to persons in charge of 
school building operations. They have to do 
with various building materials, their use and 
treatment. Stone, for instance, is used in large 


Much trouble 


has been experienced for lack of a satisfactory 


quantities for school buildings. 


waterproofing and many waterproofing treat- 


ments were tried out. The Bureau now an 
nounces that it has demonstrated the superior- 








, Formerly U. S. Bureau of Education. 


ity of paraffin as a waterproofing material. The 
treatment for water- 
demonstrated by a 


superiority of paraffin 


proofing stone has _ been 
weathering test of colorless waterproofing com- 
pounds conducted during the past three years. 
Samples of Indiana limestone and sandstone 
were used in the tests, one-half of each specimen 
being coated with the waterproofing compound 
while the other half was left untreated. 

Very little deterioration was noticed in the 


ease of the paraffin treatments during the period 
(Continued on Page 66) 
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St. Mary's School, St. Mary’s, Ohio 


ARCHITECTURAL 
FENESTRA 


HEY bought it at a preference in price! In spite of a somewhat 
higher cost, the St. Mary’s School Board selected Architectural 








e Fenestra from samples of leading types of steel sash. 

: Why? Because of the exceptionally strong Fenestra joints; the 
h rigidity of the Fenestra framing section; the attractive appearance 
ss of the Fenestra window as a whole; and the ease of controlling 
g ventilation without draft. 

; They were influenced, too, by the alignment control of Fenestra 
. ventilators, the shade clips, mullion coverings, bronze hardware and 
1g many other features. 

: In addition to the products itself Fenestra five fold service also 


influenced the choice. 

1—Localized assistance in laying out window openings efficiently 
and economically; 2—dquick, accurate estimates of cost without 
reference to home office or factory; 3—details, drawings, changes, 
additions, handled by experts in the buyer’s vicinity; 4— prompt 
shipment, backed by three factories and warehouses in principal cities; 
5 —-speedy erection by the Fenestra Construction Company, and 
complete responsibility for a satisfactory job. 





There is a Fenestra organization near you prepared to render this 


er- service locally—engineers you can reach quickly, call to your own 
te office, talk to personally. Let us put you in touch with this local 
ars. organization, and send you a copy of “The Blue Book of Steel Sash.” 
one 

nen DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


und Division of Architectural Construction 


the 
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ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 


Sample and Booklet sent on request. 








The “KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 











First National Bank Bldg., 








B-11', S—Urinal B-26—Closet 


Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 











WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 
Continued from Page 64) 

of the test. Materials using aluminum stearate, 
and mixtures of paraffin and china wood 
were also found to give good waterproofing 
values when properly applied. Materials con 
sisting of solutions of glue, magnesium fluosili 
eate, cellulose nitrate, resins, ete., are not suffi 
ciently durable to justify their use, in th 
opinion of the bureau. 

Most of the matcrials discolored the stone to 
a considerable extent at first, depending on the 
porosity of the stone. Very dense types were 
not appreciably discolored, while very porous 
ones appeared greasy for several months after 
treatment. After a year or more of weather 
ing the discoloration disappeared, and _ the 
treated surface appeared lighter and cleaner 
than the untreated. 

A new series of tests is being started with 
these materials on dense limestones and marbles. 
A new compound has recently come into use in 
England which consists of a silicon ester. This 
material is being included in the tests 

The bureau is testing limestone beams to 
determine their resistance to sagging. Eighteen 
limestone beams 28 inches long, 4 inches wide 
by 11% inches thick are included in the test 
Chey have now remained for nearly eighteer 
months. supported at their ¢ nds and each carry 
ing at its middle a load equal to two-thirds of 


the load required to break it. All have sagged 


under their loads. but none have broken The 

sagging varies from .005 to .002 of an inch. 
Mar . Cast of tracture 1 Store b uildings 
ive oc irred. the bure 1 States, n whieh the 

load was not excessive and in which failure 


appears t have resulted from long continued 
ipplicatir of the load Marble and granite 


permanent 





THE WISDOM OF PURCHASING 


Does not consist in buying that which is of- 
fered at a “bargain price’’—at the lowest fig- 
ure of all. 

Buying “cheap” and buying “‘economically”’ 
are two different things—that is why lan- 
guage has two different words for them. 


We would like you to verify our statement, 
that our 


Natural Slate Blackboards 

Are the most economical you can buy, consid- 
ering the word “‘economical”’ in its true sense. 
it is finished with a beautiful velvety smooth 
surface that does not become gray with age 
or use; that makes writing a pleasure and 
reading a relief to the eyes of the students 
and teachers. That is why our Natural Slate 
Blackboards combine the utmost efficiency 
with the utmost of economy. 





Pet ‘ 
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These are but a few of the advantages. 
Before you spend a dollar for Black- 
boards, you should read our book “How 
to Judge, Specify, and Install Black 
boards.” Write for your copy today. 


PENN’A. STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Inc. 
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Worth Building Easton, Pa. 

BANGOR, PA. 
bend or warp under a very slight load, and inei ving exterior walls of oxy-chloride cement 
dents of this warping in the case of marble can = stucco, are tamiliar with these materials. In 
generally be found in old graveyards. Such tact, very often the architect or builder knows 
varping is less common in granite, but a cast oxy-chloride cement products only in connection 
has come to the burs au’s attention in which \ ith their trade names. he rap diy increasing 
seme granite steps were warped to sueh an ex demand for these materials is significant of cer 
tent that they had to be redressed, as a result tain desirable peculiarities, and has made it 
of being left on the ground for some time before necessary to replace haphazard or “rule of 
one. thumb” methods, in the manufacture and use of 

il is beeoming more commonly used in heat- this cement, with more scientific methods based 


ing school buildings during the past few years) on the study of numerous tests 


on account of difficulty in getting a supply of Caustic magnesia. the chief constituent of 


coal. Its use in buildings with slate 


| 


. } ; ° ° 
roots results oxy-chloride cement, was made by the bureau in 


he Bureau, its experimental cement plant by ealeining 


in material damage to the slate. 

investigating an alleged deterioration in a slate magnesite ore. The temperature and other con 
roof where an oil burner was in use, has pro ditions were varied in order to study the effects 
nouneed the deterioration § to be real. The on the prope rties of the product. An ore im 
bureau finds it is due to the various salts in ported from Greece, one shipped from the state 
the soot from the oil burner which cause exten of Washington. and two from different mines in 
sive decay. Being soluble in water, they are California were used, as representative of the 
leached into the slate by rains and are recrys chief sources of supply for this country. 
talized in dry weather. The formation of the Cement mixtures. typical of those used by the 
crystals tends to pry the particles of slat trade, were then made and tested by laboratory 
apart and produces an effect similar to frost methods, and in actual service. The tests were 


action only much more severe. 


conducted on panels of flooring and stueco, ex 


The disintegration of the slate was first posed to actual service conditions. The results 
noticed about siX vears ago, where in some parts of this work add to the information necessary 
it had progressed to the danger point. It mani In producing the most satisfactory oxv-chloride 
fests itself only on the interior and is invisible cement products. 
from the outside. The process of deterioratior Information of value to the purchaser of 
begins at the edge of the shingles, and pro glazing glass in insuring the quality of glass he 
ZTresses along the direct f the cleavage, ré pays for. is contained in a set « f U. Ss. Crovern 
ducing the slate to powde r ment specifications recentl ssued bv the 

Composition floors are ro ng tried out on hun bureau. A. elassifieation of such mlasses 1s 
dreds of new school buildings. Before deeidi given, together with complete data regarding 

se them. school boards would do we to econ the sizes and thicknesses of glass obta nable. A 
sult the results of tests made by the Burea method of examining giass is given enabling 
nd now available in printed forn one to identify the grades commonly marketed 

Comparatively very few peopl who walk 01 Perfect glass, the bureau states, is practical] 
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The P-A-X is similar to 
the Automatic Telephone 
equipment being so wide- 
ly adopted for city service. 
It augments and completes 
but neither supplants nor 
connects with local or long 
distance telephone service. 


Schools of Every Size Find a P-A-X System 


to Meet All Their Inter-communication Needs 


VERY school can use the P-A-X to good advantage no matter what 
its size or how peculiar its requirements. 


For instance, the 116-station system installed in the Cass Technical High 
School of Detroit and the 33-station system in the Sunbeam Grade School 
t Cleveland meet the specific, individual communication needs of these 
establishments economically and completely. 


In every installation of the P-A-X provision is made for easy and econom- 
ical expansion of equipment or service as changing conditions demand. 


Interior Telephony, Code Call, Conference Wire, Principal's Priority Wire, 
Monitor Service, etc.—any or all of these are available to the school 
equipped with the P-A-X. 


Quick, accurate and convenient inter-communication for nearly 2000 users 
in every field of enterprise—that’s the daily record of the P-A-X. 


Being automatic, the P-A-X saves an average of 18 seconds per call and is 
ready to give instant and accurate connections at any hour of the day or 
night. It dispenses with the service of a switchboard operator and pays 
for itself in a short time by saving her salary. 


Our latest product is a simple inexpensive system, especially designed for 
the smaller school in which the larger, more comprehensive P-A-X is not 
justified. This system provides the advantages of the P-A-X service at 
the lowest possible cost. 


Automatic Electric Company 


Originators of the P-A-X. For more than 30 years the engineers, designers and manufacturers of the a 
Tele phone in use the world over. Home Office anc a Factory, C hic ago, U.S.A. Branch Offices: NEW YORK, 
+ reer; CLEVELAND, Cuyahoga BI Repr 


Repre p Cities. In C anada Address: N + 4 
den ( Lted., 121 Shearer Street, Montreal, I O Abroad- Py ae International Automa Se Semel Ltd 
Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W. ¢ i. In Australia Addeees: Automatic Telepho 

Mendes Chambers, Ca reagh Street, Sydney, Austral 
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PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 
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was sound-proofed with 





Conservatory of Music, Northfield, Minn. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Patton, Holmes & Flina, Architects, Chicago. 


Sound Proof Music Rooms 


All school-rooms need sound-proof floors and parti- 
tions, but music rooms most of all. The above building 


CABOT’S QUILT 


and the directors report the usual “perfect results.” 


Sound-proof, Decay-proof, Vermin- 
proof and Fire-resistant — the only 
material that meets all requirements. 


Samples and full details en request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St, Chicage. 























COME DOWN 
| TO ACTUAL FACTS 


Structural Slate Will Outlast the Building 


When selecting Structural Slate for 
Stairs, Shower Stalls, Toilet Enclosures, 
Urinal Stalls, Sinks and Sink Tops, Wains- 
cots and Electrical Purposes; you may feel 
absolutely confident the installation will be 
permanent. 

You'll find the bulletin “Structural Slate 
for School Buildings” very interesting. 
Write for it. 


| THE STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 
108 Robinson Ave. 


STRUCTURAL SLATE 


Pen Argyl, Pa. 





(Continued from Page 66) 
never made, but many defects can be present 
without destroying the utility or the good 
appearance of the window, provided the glass 
is properly selected so that slight imperfections 
are unnoticeable. Glazing glass of various 
qualities is selected from this point of view. 

In the preparation of these specifications, 
assistance and advice were secured from manu- 
facturers and distributors of glass, and from 
representatives of the American Institute of 
Architects, the Federal Supervising Architect’s 
Office, and from sash and door manufacturers’ 
associations. The information gathered is ex- 
pected to prove useful to the consumer, and 
helpful in protecting the honest manufacturer 
and dealer agairist those who misrepresent the 
quality of the glass they sell. 

Tests of corrugated zine roofing are now 
under way at the bureau for the purpose of 
determining the loads that can safely be carried 
by this material. Unlike most roofing materials 
zine fails, not by breaking, but by bending 
slowly under a load, the material taking a per- 
manent set. Where heavy loads must be borne 
continuously, it is not considered desirable 
unless it is well supported. But where the 
normal load is light, as it is likely to be in the 
tropics, zinc roofing should prove more durable 
than galvanized steel, as the latter deteriorates 
rapidly from corrosion in hot climates. The 
test of roofing consists in loading the corru- 
gated sheet with sand, the sheet being supported 
on a framework representing the roof purlins. 
The load is left in place for a month or more 
and the deflection is measured each day. 

Satisfactory plastering is often not secured 
in schoolhouse construction. The fundamentals 
necessary | rood work as determined by three 
years of stud and experimentation are now 


available from bureau. Its circular on 


plastering is an _ excellent guide for school 
boards in checking up on their construction. 
It tells how plastering is done, and gives direc 
tions for the preparation of a masonry wall to 
receive plaster, specifications for lath, with 
directions for their mixing and application. 
Che properties of plastering are discussed in 
detail, and conclusions drawn as to the best kind 
of plaster to be used for a given purpose. Some 
of the common defects are explained and their 
remedies suggested. “Popping,” for instance, 
which sometimes occurs, is due to lime which 
has been »verburned, or which has been burned 
during hydration. According to the tests made 
by the bureau, it is noted that small particles 
appear to expand and push themselves out of 
the plaster, leaving tiny holes. In extrem: 
cases these holes are sufficiently large or numer 
ous to be unsightly. It has been shown that 
pepping will not be serious if the lime is ground 
fine enough to pass a number 50 sieve. In that 
case the lime will be completely hydrated during 
the mixing and application, or the particles of 
defective lime wiil be too small to cause notice 
able holes. 

Stueco, which also has been the subject of 
study, has included tests on stucco construction 
in progress at the bureau since 1911. Panels of 
stucco made in accordance with different speci 
fications have been constructed and exposed to 
the weather for a number of years. Some of 
these panels were of back plastered construc- 
tion; some were made with wooden sheathing, 
Paper back construction, plaster board, and 
other types were also tested. Still others were 
applied to walls of masonry. 

Measurements of the shrinkage of stuceos 
were also made by means of a special compara 
tor. It was shown that the shrinkage may be 
controlled to a large extent by regulation of the 
amount of water used. The general rule is that 





the material should stiffen from removal of 
water before chemical set occurs, and the ability 
to recognize this condition is considered a 
necessary part of the plasterer’s practical knowl 
edge of his craft. 

Masonry walls were found to make the best 
bases for stucco, for on them the finest stucco 
textures can easily be used. Fine textures are 
not recommended for use on frame construction, 
as they show cracks not visible in coarser tex- 
tures. When stucco is used on wooden frame, 
the frame should be well braced. and the use of 
metal or wire fabrie or metal lath for reinforce- 
ment utilized. The tests showed that better 
results are obtained by omitting the sheathing, 
using special insulation and bracing where re 
quired. If sheathing is used horizontal sheath 
ing 1s preferable to the diagonal, used in most 
of the sheathed test panels. Special attention 
should be given to the tying or lacing of the 
fabric or lath so that the joints do not consti- 
tute a line of weakness in the reinforcement. 

Lean mixtures in masonry construction were 
found to give the best results. A mixture of 
one part cement, one-fifth part of hydrated lime, 
and three parts building sand is recommended. 
Good design is considered essential and involves 
adequate flashing and overhead protection. 
Stuceo construction should be restricted to 
vertical surfaces or to those which drain 
quickly. 

Six years ago the bureau isued a 260-page 
circular entitled “Materials for the Household.” 
It was prepared particularly for home builders 
to acquaint them with building materials, but 
is of equal value to school board members and 
to superintendents under whose direction school 
building operations are carried out. It de 
scribes under the heading Structural Material 
wood, metal, lime, plaster, cement, paint, and 


(Concluded on Page 70) 
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How much light 


should school children have? 


Even plants need light 
for growth and health. 
So do children. But 
how much? 


7h 


| ‘HE State of New York has reported 141,000 cases 
| T | of defective vision among the school children in 
| that state alone, and Dr. Wm. A. Howe, head of 
the health department of the N. Y. State Board of Edu- 
cation, declared a large percentage of these defects were 
due to poor lighting. 


Furthermore, it has been discovered that children recog- 
nize objects and words much more rapidly, and hence 
learn much more quickly, when the light under which 
they work is increased from the intensities commonly used 


to a more effective level. 
How much light should there be in your school rooms! 


This and many other vital questions about school lighting 


are answered in our booklet, “Modern School Lighting.” 


It also explains the important function which Holophane 
Reflectors perform by distributing the light more effec- 
tively than is possible with any other equipment. This 
means more illumination from any given amount of 
current. 

R-) (Reflector 
refractor),a 
combination of 
direct and indi- 
rect lighting, 

widely used as 

Standard equip- 


ment in Class- 
room Lighting. 








Send for the booklet, or send plans of either new or old 


buildings to our engineering department. These will be 





returned promptly with specific engineering recommenda- 


tions for the best illumination for each particular location. 





This service is without any obligation to you. 








HOLOPHANE GLASS COMPANY, Inc. 


Filterlite — the latest 342 Madison Avenue, New York City Works: Newark, O. 
and most efficient en- : - ' » 
closing unit of the in- In Canada: 146 King St., W., Toronto 


direct type. A remark 
able combination of 
efficiency and good 
looks. Especially ap 
propriate for School 


sor HOLOPHANE 


Directs Light Scientifically 
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To have GOOD 
SCHOLARS you 


— must have — 
GOOD LIGHT 


The child that sees the printed page 
or the writing on the blackboard in- 
distinctly suffers a nervous strain 
as well as eye strain. 

At this moment no subject is of 
more importance than that of pro- 
viding good, artificial illumination 
for your class rooms. 

Hundreds of School Boards have 
settled this matter once for all by 
installing DENZARS in every room 
in their school buildings. 
DENZAR—“the unit of day bright- 
ness”—produces a soft, restful light 
of ample intensity on every desk and 
blackboard. Glare and gloom—the 
two things to be avoided—are un- 
known in the DENZAR lighted 
room. 

Write for descriptive bulletin illus- 
trating plain and ornamental types 
of Denzar suitable for school use. 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
219 South Jefferson St., 
CHICAGO 














(Concluded from Page 68) 
vituminous rooting. It gives information con 
ce rning each, the various grades and kinds, 


where they should be used and what may b 


expected of them. It discusses also cleansing 
agents, preservatives, and disinfectants, fue 


illuminants, and lubricants. It is a non-tech 
nical bulletin with a practical purpose of stimu 
lating Interest 1n building materials, explaining 
their desirable properties, aiding in their intelli 
gent selection and promoting their effective use 
The Bureau of Standards stands ready to assist 
with expert advice on building problems at any 


time. 


=—— 


OSs 


RHODE ISLAND TEACHERS’ PENSION 
LAW SUSTAINED 

The continuance nisi of a petition for manda- 
mus entered in the Superior Court of Provi- 
dence County, Rhode Island, follows an agree- 
ment by counsel that teachers’ pensions in the 
State of Rhode Island are to be paid quarterly 
from money in the state treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, even if appropriations for pen- 
sions are not made annually by the General 
Assembly. Legal proceedings followed refusal 
by the state auditor to indorse pension orders 
addressed to the general treasurer. The reason 
for the refusal was failure by the General 
Assembly, which had been in session continuous- 
ly from January to September, to pass the an- 
nual appropriation bill, which carried provision 
for pensions 

This has been a troublous year politically in 





Rhode Island. In an endeavor to force the 
Republican majority in the senate to pass a 
resolution submitting to referendum the ques- 


tion of holding a constitutional convention, the 
Democratic members, th the assistance of the 


lieutenant governor, who is the constitutional 
presiding officer in the senate, conducted a fili- 
buster and had established an effective barrier 
against legislation. Day after day the senate 
adjourned without reaching its calendar for the 
day. The appropriation bill, passed by the house 
of representatives and reported to the senate 
for concurrent action, found a place behind the 
barricade. Most departments of the state 
government were seriously embarrassed fot 
want of ready money, and then the auditor’s 
ruling promised to leave pensioners without 
money also. 

Under these circumstances, with the sanction 
of Commissioner Walter R. Ranger and of the 
state board of education, which under the statu- 
utes is entrusted with the administration of the 
pension law, Dr. Charles Carroll, who besides 
being deputy director of vocational education, 
is counsel for the board, filed a petition for a 
writ of mandamus on behalf of the pensioners, 
and citation was issued against the state 
auditor. In conference with the attorney gen- 
eral, who appeared on behalf of the auditor, it 
was agreed that Dr. Carroll’s construction of 
the law was essentially accurate; that as the 
statute directed payment of pensions when certi- 
fied by the state board of education and did not 
mention an appropriation as the source of 
money from which payment was to be made, no 
appropriation was intended by the statute, and 
that none need be made; and that, assuming an 
appropriation necessary, the appropriation was 
actually made by the pension law itself, as it 
stipulated the amount of the pension by legal 
ratio, being effectually a statement of the 
amount. The presentation was so convincing 
that the attorney general advised payment. 
Payment was made, therefore, without pressing 
the petition to argument in court and decision. 

The precedent established is significant. For 
some years there has been a criticism of state 
teachers’ pension plans, based as is the Rhode 
Island plan exclusively on state support, there 
being no assessments upon teachers’ salaries or 
other contributions by teachers, that these are 
precarious and dependent altogether upon the 
good will of legislative bodies making annual 
or biennial appropriations, as the case may be. 
The Rhode Island precedent raises the pension 
plan over the hazard of failure of appropria- 


tions, and the incident suggests the importance 
of drafting pension legislation in such manner 
as to make the pension sure and certain. The 
latter may be done, as indicated. Again the in 
cident emphasizes the desirability of care in 
drafting educational legislation, whatever the 
subject matter. The substance of law is always 
Important; there are occasions when a neglect 
of care in matters of form may operate to d 
termine eventually and ultimately the success or 
failure of legislation. 

RECENT DECISIONS. 

School Lands and Funds 

In the absence of fraud or such misconduct 
as would justify the jurisdiction of a court of 
equity, the action of a board of education of a 
city of the second class in selecting a site for 
a school building will not be reviewed by the 
courts.—Tripp vs. Board of Education of City 
of Lawrence, 227 P. 345, Kans. 

Under the Texas revised statutes, arts. 4509 
14511, decisions of state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction are final unless reversed by state 
board of education, and courts will not inter 
fere with the exercise of his discretion within 
the scope of his authority unless there is a 
clear abuse thereof or violation of law, and 
they will not consider whether his decision is 
wise or expedient.—State vs. Abshier, 263 S. 
W. 263, Tex. Com. App. 

Whether an exercise of discretion by the 
superintendent of public instruction is reason- 
able under given state of facts is a question of 
law for the court.—State vs. Abshier, 263 S. 
W. 263, Tex. Com. App. 

The state superintendent of instruction and 
the board of education do not have exclusive 
authority to determine questions relating to 
their jurisdiction and power; but such questions 
are subject to inquiry by the court.—State vs. 
Abshier. 263 S. W. 263, Tex. Com. App. 

Under the Texas revised statutes, arts. 4509- 
4511, a decision of the superintendent of public 
instruction as to where a high school should 
be located and as to its organization, etc., sus- 
tained an appeal to the board of education, is 
not reviewable by the courts.—State vs. Ab- 
shier, 263 S. W. 263, Tex. Com. App. 

Schools and School Districts 
The county school board has power to create 
(Continued on Page 73) 
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LYON STEEL LOCKERS 











Down the Corridor of Years 


Term after term, year after year, class viewed from the same rigid standpoint 
after class, Lyon Lockers render con- as the stones and masonry of the school 
tinuous, abuse-resisting service. They building itself. 


simply don’t wear out. 

Send for a copy of the Lyon Locker 
Handbook, covering in detail all prob- 
lems that arise in installing school and 
gymnasium lockers. Investigation will 
help you understand why leading edu- 
ational institutions throughout the 
Locker equipment is bought for the life country have standardized on Lyon 
of the school. It is an investment to be Lockers as a matter of good business. 


Lyon honesty of construction, quality 
of materials and exclusive features of 
design produce locker installations that 
are a source of permanent pride, per- 
manent usefulness. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


Aurora - Illinois 


BOSTON 161 Devonshire St. PHILADELPHIA 1319 Filbert St. PITTSBURGH 437 Smithfield St. 
NEW YORK 342 Madison Avenue CLEVELAND 1365 Ontario St. ROCHESTER 


CHICAGO = 230 East Ohio St. INDIANAPOLIS 11 South Meridan Ave. 
DETROII 149-159 W. Fort St. LOS ANGELES 1240 South Main St. 


Authorized Agents in Other Principal Cities 


jor every storage need 


61 South Avenue 
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CLARENCE D. KINGSLEY | B. ASHBURTON TRIPP E. VERNON HILL COMPANY 
EDUCATIONAL ENGINEER AND CONSULTANT — | Landscape Architect and Town Planner AEROLOGISTS 
Cooperating with architect and superintendent ; ae ‘ , ‘ - 
to meet all needs at minimum cost Designer of Specialists in testing, charting, analysing and 
Formerly eS Someday Education, SCHOOL AND INSTITUTION GROUNDS correcting the Ventilation of school buildings 
Gece snitiaiia te HOTEL WINDERMERE Guardian Building Cleveland. Ohio | 64 W. Randolph St. Chicago. III, 
Architects and Schoo! Boards CHICAGO, ILL. Member, American Society of Landscape Architects | | 
= = a lj = ————- —— = > aaa LOC 
Byron Sutton L. W. Routt 
A. M. ALLEN & COMPANY | SUTTON & ROUTT CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 
| 
Architects & Engineers 
g Anohitecte and Engineers Registered Architect & Engineer 
7016 Euclid Ave Cleveland, Ohio || | School Specialists School Specialist 
Telephone: Penna 3140 \ 410 American Trust Building, Evansville, Ind. 
| Citizens Trust Bidg. Vincennes, Ind. 
TATE aihchinisite.  dduiemiisdaniens eninmepeinniatih —_ | 
BONSACK & PEARCE | | GILLHAM, COOK & WHITE | | SEIPP, PRINCELL & COMPANY 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS CONSULTING ENGINEERS SPECIALISTS IN SCHOOL BOND FINANCING 
Complete Architectural & Engineering | | Specializing in The Design of Heating, Ventilating, Legality ye Fs reff rye Ae gd peemeian el apagamataay 
Sond by School S caliat Plumbing, Electric Wiring and Refrigeration Systems 2 , 
ervices by ochool specialists | 409 Interstate Bidg. 108 South La Salle Street Chicago, Ill. 
Republic Building St. Louis, Mo | | Rev Say Seamer Kansas City, Mo Service available to Contractors and School Boards. 
J ee * 1 FORUM BUR 
| z LALA 
| JAMES O. G. GIBBONS 
Mem. A. S. M, E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
. 7” . 
Heating, Lighting and Ventilating for Schools | 
eas Laneng pot roeteing fe he Services of the Specialist, 
7 Market Street NEWARK, N. J. | 
——o ——————==== en ql a 
—..... — | An Economy - 
| H.A.UNDERWOOD.A.S. M. E. A. L. BENEKER, A. 1.4 < 
Engineer Architect 
ol , ws . ' iil 
H. A. UNDERWOOD CO. | Ihe expenditure of public funds for education involves a sacred : ae 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS | obligation on the part of school administrative officials to secure the ¢ ae 
ALEIGH, N. C. ‘ 7 . - J} wl 
Specialists in Educational & Institutional Buildings | greatest educational value for every dollar spent. the 
An organization of Registered Architects and Engineers and i . 
ee ee re eee | Economy in school administration means the efficient investment of > V 
ea public monies in school buildings, equipment, supplies and in educa ; = 
! | tional direction that will return to the community Sound American Edu val fixe 
LARSON & WELLS | cation over the greatest number of years. | i 
| Architects & Engineers , : > . to 
| ae etek anh Cal Errors in school planning are perpetuated for many years in the lea 
| cializing in School anc ollege i - a — : i . . ‘ ° . 5° 
| sar awe la Menhern Mow Encland form of inefficient school building. Equipment although low in first 7 
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| _ — foresight, in the selection of school sites and in financing, may mean high cau 
° ° are 
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. | _ , ee bas 
SCHOOL PROPERTY APPRAISALS 5, The employment of an expert on the part ot school authorities 1s be | 
| i eo - . . . . . 929 
Made by Qualified Experts | the most efficient means of securing economies and avoiding errors in | or 
Standard Appraisal Company | solving the problems of school administration. The services of the spe- pro 
| 90 John Street, New York City . cialist will effect economies not only in successfully meeting the immedi rer 
Branches in all principal cities | , ate educational requirements, but in securing these economies over a con 
a period of years. ig 
y  é | We commend to the school authorities the professional services of be 
ED. J. LOMASNEY | scl professional service: | 
CONSULTING ENGINEER | experts covering the following: % po 
Heating Ventilating Power a ; ie reer 
456 BROADWAY MILWAUKEE, WIS. Heating and Ventilating School Bond Issues Ne . 
a Landscape Architecture Accounting ie 
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metal finish. 


in every detail. 


attached to the wall with wood screws. 
Stock lengths are 10 feet. 


MILWAUKEE 


Kansas City LaCrosse 


The Milcor Line is complete and practical 
It is fully described in the 


The Milcor Metal Chalk Rail No. 125 is made of 24 Gauge Steel. 


CORRUGATING 
Minneapolis 








MILCOR 5 


FIRESAFE SHEET METAL 
Products for Schools and Colleges 


These Products Belong in Eve 
Modern School Building 


ODERN Schools deserve this modern 
Milcor Metal Chalk 
Rails, Metal Blackboard Molding, Metal 
Window Stools, Metal Chair Rails, Metal 
Cove Bases, etc., belong in the best schools. 
They are firesafe, sanitary, everlasting. They 
greatly enhance the appearance of school- 
rooms and they continue to look neat and 
new in spite of the most strenuous abuse. 


Firesafe Construction Methods. 


(Note: 
in quantities for use by pupils. 


Do not hesitate to ask us.) 


It can be firmly 


The perforated metal tray is removable for cleaning. 
This is an ideal, permanent, sanitary Chalk Rail and is unexcelled for fine appearance. 
Special lengths to order. 


Investigate. 


Start with the Coupon. 


Milwaukee, 
Little Rock 


COMPANY, 


Chicago 
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consolidated school districts, independent of any 

position, and may locate the site for the erec- 

tion of a school building therein, and the court 

will not control their discretion in reference 

thereto.—Peets vs. Martin, 101 So. 78, Miss. 
School District Government 

While courts may not consider merits of a 
proceeding before a county board of education 
to remove a superintendent appointed for a 
fixed term or reverse for any error occurring 
therein, sufficiency of cause is a question of law 
for the courts, and necessary steps will be taken 
to prevent removal where cause alleged is 
legally insufficient.—Graham vs. Jewell, 263 5S. 
W. 693, Ky. 

In proceedings before a county school board 
to remove the superintendent of schools for 
cause, the strict formalities of legal procedure 
are not required, but it is essential that the 
findings be supported by some evidence and be 
based upon sufficient charges, and evidence must 
be competent and relevant.—Graham vs. Jewell, 
263 S. W. 693, Ky. 

Charges against the school superintendent in 
proceeding for his removal under the Kentucky 
acts of 1920, c. 36, should be reasonably definite 
and certain, and should show what acts are 
complained to be “incompetent” or “immoral,” 
though certainty in this respect may be waived 
by failing to move to make certain.—Graham 
vs. Jewell, 263 S. W. 693, Ky. 

The words “incompetency and immoral con- 
duct” in the Kentucky acts of 1920, c. 36, § 7, 
relating to the removal of the county superin- 
tendent, have no technical meaning.—Graham 
vs. Jewell, 263 S. W. 693, Ky. 

Charges against a school superintendent are 
held not to sufficiently cnarge “incompetency 
and immoral conduct” within the Kentucky acts 
of 1920, c. 36, § 7.—Graham vs. Jewell, 263 S. 
W. 693, Ky. 

The general testimony of witnesses that the 
bookkeeping was inferior and negligent would 
not warrant removal of a county school super- 
intendent under the Kentucky acts of 1920, ec. 
36, § 7.—Graham vs. Jewell, 263 S. W. 693, Ky. 

The acts of school trustees in office, and rec- 
ognized by authority as such, are valid, regard- 


less of whether they were regularly or right- 
fully elected.—Peets vs. Martin, 101 So. 78, 


Miss. 


School District Property 

Notes executed by the president and secre- 
tary of a school board, but which were unau- 
thorized by the board of school directors, there 
being no record of any affirmative vote relating 
thereto, were void and unenforceable against 
the school district, in view of the Pennsylvania 
act of May 18th, 1911, § 403 (P. L. 3380; Pa. 
statutes of 1920, p. 4746).—Jackson vs. Con- 
neautville Borough School District, 125 A. 310, 
Pa. 

That funds for which a district’s notes were 
given were advanced by a bank in cashing war- 
rants which the district issued in good faith for 
current expenses was immaterial in determin- 
ing their validity, where school district took 
no step to repay the loans, and the taxing 
power and all other sources of income were 
wholly insufficient to defray the current 
expenses and to repay loans.—Jackson vs. Con- 
neautville Borough School District, 125 A. 310, 
Pa. 

Teachers 

Under the revised Missouri statutes of 1919, 
11145, where the attendance of a colored school 
was less than eight scholars per month, a board 
of directors had a right to discontinue it and 
to discharge a teacher hired under contract for 
eight months, regardless of section 11138, pro- 
viding that neither party to a teacher’s contract 
shall dismiss nor suspend a school without the 
consent of the other.—DeHart vs. School Dis- 
trict No. 39, St. Louis County, 263 S. W. 242, 
Mo. 

Where a teacher in group A, class four, re- 
ceiving a salary of $1,010, was promoted to 
the position of a high school teacher in class 
six, under the District of Columbia act of June 
20th, 1906, § 6, she was entitled to receive the 
salary in class six, which is next above the 
salary she was receiving.—District of Columbia 
vs. Gardner, 298 F. 1005, D. C. 

LAW AND LEGISLATION 

When it was discovered that Miss Emma 
Sue Reed; a teacher, had secretly married and 
was now Mrs. Emma Sue Reed Erdel, the 
school board demanded her resignation. She 
refused, stating that the contract bearing her 
maiden name is as good now as it was when 
signed last spring. She threatens to go into 
court in the matter. The school authorities 


new Supplement to “The Milcor Manual”, 
a valuable Data Book on Metal Lath and 


Copies will be gladly sent without cost 
or obligation to School Board Members, 
Architects, Engineers or Contractors. 
Many Manual Training Teachers 
have asked us to furnish these Data Books 
We are 


always glad to co-operate in this manner. 


Wis. 


Boston 
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Milcor Metal Chalk i ail No. 125 








Milcor Metal Molding for Blackboards, Shelving, 
Built-in Cabinets, etc. 


call 





Milcor Metal Chair Rail No. 130 





Milcor Metal Cove Base No. 110 


ena hes 





Milcor Metal Window Stool No. 100 
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Milwaukee Corrugating Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, please send your Milcor s 
Manual and Supplement : 
, 

, 

Name 
, 

’ 

’ 

Address s 
, 

, 

, 

City State : 
’ 


would be glad to get a legal determination of 
the question. 

—Complaints have reached the state educa- 
tional department of New Jersey to the effect 
that the religious test is being applied in the 
appointment of teachers. The department calls 
attention to chapter 179 P. L. 1920, on page 303 
of 1921 edition of school law in which the fol- 
lowing paragraphs are found: “(1) No religi- 
ous test shall be required as a qualification for 
membership in any board of education or for 
any employee of any board of education, or for 
any position in any way connected with any 
school conducted wholly or partly with any 
state funds. (2) No inquiry of the applicant 
shall be made by any member of the state board 
of education, or by any member of any board 
of education in any school district of the state, 
or by the commissioner of education, or any of 
his assistants, by any superintendent, princi- 
pal, or any person in any way connected with 
the school system of the state, in regard to the 
religion of any person proposed for or seeking 
employment as a teacher or in any capacity in 
the public school system of the state, or in any 
school conducted wholly or partly with any 
state funds. (3) Any person who violates any 
provision of this act shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor.” 

The board of education of Weehawken, N. 
J., brought mandamus proceedings against the 
township compelling that body to appropriate 
money for school buildings. It is believed that 
the suit will be withdrawn and that instead of 
one new school building three will be secured. 

Medical examinations are to be discontinued 
in the Chicago schools because of a lack of 
sufficient authority in the law to continue the 
expenditure of $250,000 annually. 

The supreme court of New Jersey has held 
that the services of a city attorney cannot 
legally be extended to the local school board. 
The latter body may employ counsel but it does 
not follow that the city attorney may be so 
employed. 

The legality of the half-million-dollar bond 
issue proposed by the Pottsville, Pa., board of 
education is questioned by some local lawyers. 
It is held that the announcement places the 
assessment value of the city too high by nine 
million dollars. 
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The School of Life 
It Never Closes 


“The Test of Success is 


Can You Save Money? 
pa | oe 


Will You Succeed? 


SAVE AT LEAST A COIN A DaY 
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Automatic Receiving Tellers, placed in the 
schools, handle the money part of thrift 
teaching. The children personally practice 
the banking part of the lesson taught, just “As 
as their parents do. They may start with 
as little as a penny and will get a receipt for 


each coin. 


For eight years the Teller Plan has proven 
itself to be most effectual and is being adopt- 
ed by schools throughout the entire United 
States because Teachers do not have to sell 
stamps, handle funds, accept deposits, issue “I am_ entirely satisfied 
receipts or pass books, do accounting or book- 


keeping. 


Teaching thrift in schools means more than 
saving money. It means conservation of time 
and material, a method in personal action, a 
thoroughness in studying lessons and youth- 


ful training for adult habits. 


Features of the Automatic Receiving Teller 
Plan embody exactly the arrangement de- 
sired. Weekly poster service and Thrift Army 


program keep interest stimulated. 


Write for full information. 





Another Educator 
Decides: 


Superintendent of 
Public schools I have had 
five years experience with 
several ‘School Savings 
Plans, but find that the 
Automatic Receiving Teller 
plan meets most complete- 
ly the requirements which 
I should lay down as fun- 
damental. 


that ‘Thrift’ can be added 
to the school curriculum, 
that such instruction is 
fundamental to any 
scheme of public education 
and that the mechanics of 
saving on the part of the 
children operates without 
confusion and without 
placing an undue burden 
upon the teacher.” 


Name upon request. 
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A year ago the New York board of educa- 
tion elected Miss Lucille Nicol to a district 
superintendency at a salary of $6,600. Objec- 
tions arose when it was discovered that she 
lacked the necessary qualifications for such pro- 
motion. She applied for a state certificate 
which was denied. It is said that legislative 
relief will be sought. 

The school laws of Pennsylvania have been 
printed in a separate volume noting all the new 
acts and amendments made in 1923. All para- 
graphs are supplied with side headings and a 
complete table of contents has been provided. 

At Chicago a girl pupil named Clara Hart- 
ley, aged fifteen, was married. W. L. Bodine, 
superintendent of compulsory education, has 
decided that the law will compel her to go to 
school until she is sixteen. Two other young 
wives under sixteen are now attending the 
Chicago schools. 

A movement is on foot in New York state 
to increase through legislation the state aid 
school fund from $39,000,000 to $62,500,000 to 
inaugurate a new plan of distribution. The 
amount that each community would get would 
be determined upon the basis of a cost of $70 
for the education of each elementary child in 
average attendance. The local tax for calcula- 
tion purposes would be 36.4 cents on each $100 
of full valuation and this amount would be de- 
ducted from the product of seventy times the 
average attendance. The remainder would be 
the state aid allotment. No community would 
receive less than it now receives and most 
would get more, the poorer districts much more. 
New York City would receive $200,000 more, 
but would pay in more to the state. 

The Akron, Ohio, board of education was en- 
jo.ned by the courts from awarding the contract 
for the new Garfield high school to a certain 
construction company. The board voted to 
appeal the case to the supreme court but at a 
subsequent meeting recalled its action. It was 
believed that the appeal would delay the con- 
struction and that a rejection of all bids and re- 
advertising would prove more practical. 

The board of education of San Antonio, 
Texas, has taken out group insurance for its 
teachers. Each teacher is presented with a 
$1,000 life insurance policy. The board ex- 
pended the sum of $15,000 and the question has 


been raised whether under the laws of Texas 
any school board can expend monies for life 
insurance. The matter is under advisement of 
the attorney general’s department for decision. 

Constitutional amendments designed to out- 
law parochial schools were defeated both in 
Oregon and Michigan at the fall election. In 
commenting on the result the New York Even- 
ing World says: “The viciousness of the law is 
found in the interference with the parental 
rights. Such interference is natural and logical 
in the case of Soviet Russia, which assumes that 
men are created for the state instead of the 
state being created to serve the purposes of man, 
but it is illogical, unnatural, and un-American 
in this country. The two defeats on Tuesday 
may discourage further efforts to Sovietize 
America. 

Several years ago the voters of Freeport, 
Ill., voted to form a community high school dis- 
trict. If this were carried, the state would pay 
a part of the cost but the county court decided 
that the district was too large and that it would 
be impossible for some of the pupils to get to 
school in severe weather and that the district 
was therefore invalid. 

The case was taken to the Illinois supreme 
court in 1922 but action was held up until last 
month when the supreme court issued a state- 
ment which upheld the decision of the county 
court. Freeport was prepared for the decision 
to come as it did and in answer to questions as 
to what the school board would do President 
John Bruce said that it would go ahead and plan 
a school. “Now that the decision has been ren- 
dered we are in a position to go ahead and plan 
for the future and we will lose no time in acting 
on the question. It is probable that we will ask 
the people to vote on a bond issue of about 
$450,000. The community is anxious to get a 
new school and I think that the issue will be 
passed by the community.” 

PROPOSES NEW SCHOOL BOARD LAWS 

The boards of education of New York state 
have been financially dependent vpon city coun- 
cils and efforts to secure greater independence 
at the hands of the legislature were made last 
year. These efforts are to be renewed during 
the coming session of the legislature. 





The Publie Education association of New York 
City summarizes its suggestions in the direction 
of reform as follows: 

l. Assurance that the selection of members 
of the board of education and their action after 
selection be removed so far as possible from 
political domination. 

2. Financial security for the board of educa 

tion and administrative independence from the 
municipal government. 
3. Concentration of power and responsibility 
as far as possible for executive functions in the 
superintendent of schools as “chief executive 
officer of the board of education and of the sys- 
tem,” responsil le to the board of education for 
his conduct and efficie ney in office. 

1. Protection of the merit system and its 
extension to include a wider range of positions 
in the professional staff. 

As we pointed out a few months ago, there 
will naturally be an honest difference of opinion 
on all of these points. We suggest some of the 
debatable issues: 

1. In regard to the first, such questions as 
the following will naturally arise: Shall the 
board of education be appointed or elected? 
How shall the appointments or election take 
place? Shall the size of the board remain as it 
is, or shall it be enlarged? In what way, if at 
all, shall borough lines be observed ? 

2. In regard to the second, there will be ques- 
tions like the following: Shall school funds be 
raised separately by taxation or shall they be 
secured by the apportionment of general city 
funds as at present? What limits shall be set 
upon the amounts of funds to be devoted to 
school purposes, and how shall they be defined 
on a millage basis, a tax rate, a per-capita 
allowance, or on some other ratio? To what ex- 
tent shall the state and the city share in provid- 
ing these funds? How complete shall be the 
control over these funds by the board of educa- 
tion? Shall! the board administer school build- 
ing funds as competely as it may be empowered 
to administer funds for annual operating ex- 
penses? The questions under this head will be 
many, the points of view widely divergent, but 
for that very reason a careful appraisal and a 
sound conclusion are most essential. 

(Concluded on Page 76) 
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UN-FUL Playground Equipment costs more than other 
makes, yet it is used by more schools than any other. 


School heads are rightfully cautious when selecting Play- 
ground equipment. A few dollars saved in buying un- 
safe apparatus may mean serious injury to a child 


in addition to heavy damages that must be paid. 


Over 130 reputable school supply houses and 
other distributors sell this line in the U. S. 


Largest manufacturers of Playground Equipment 


Awarded Gold Medal — Brazilian Centennial Exposition, 1923 
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MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


are demonstrated in thousands of 


able, waterproof and weather- 
proof and give ample protection 
under severe weather conditions 
and daily handling thereby in- 
creasing the lives of the books. 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

3. In regard to the third, the questions will 
probably not be so manifold. They will hinge 
upon confi.cting opinions as to whether the 
schools can best be administered professionally 
by a single responsible head or by a board of 
superintendents as at present. The original 
draft of the present education law provided fora 
board of superintendents constituted somewhat 
as the President’s cabinet, wherein the associate 
superintendents would each be_ responsible, 
under the superintendent of schools, for some 
phase of the administrative problem. The 
superintendents would meet frequently, as at 
present, for counsel and to advise upon profes- 
sional policies of general scope, but they would 
not act. as at present, as a statutory body, in 
which the superintendent can be outvoted by a 
bloc of his subordinates on many important 
policies and administrative measures. We have 
consistently stood for this reform, which has 
been widely advocated in many quarters for a 
decade or more. 

4. In regard to the fourth, there will, of 
course, be considerable discussion as to how far 
the merit svstem with eligible lists should be 
applied. Some will fear that a competitive 
examination for higher positions in the system 
may be inadequate because it may determine 
fitness largely by academic standards. Others 
will maintain, as we do, that experience has 
shown the practicability and desirability of 
filling such, not on the narrow basis of academic 
standards, but on a just appraisal of careers or 
success in service. Some will oppose such an 
extension from purely personal or political mo- 
tives, but most of the opposition will arise, we 
believe, from an honest difference of opinion 
as to how merit can best be safeguarded and 
justly rewarded. The great majority of the 
professional staff have long since recorded their 
thorough approval of the merit system, because 
they realize that therein their best interests lie. 
The difference of opinion as to the extent to 
which the merit system should be applied will 
have to do largely with method, we believe, 
rather than aim. In our last issue we gave an 
interesting example of how the principle of the 
competitive examination can be extended to 
cover a wider range of positions. 
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ORGANIZING AND ADMINISTERING 
RURAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

Recognition of the county as the most serv- 
iceable unit for the administration of rural 
schools, forms the basis of a study issued by 
Benjamin J. Burris, former state superintend- 
ent of Indiana. 

Mr. Burris recognizes the state as the unit 
for general school control. He then mentions 
the several units of local control, the districts, 
the town (in the New England sense), the 
township, and the county, and explains: 

“The county as the local unit of rural school 
organization is not, however, to be confused 
with the county as the local civil unit. Their 
boundaries are the same, but the two—school 
county and civil county—are separate, and dis- 
tinct, each with its own powers and resources. 
Use is made of the officers and facilities of the 
civil county in such matters as assessing prop- 
erty for school taxes and in collecting the same 
and also in school elections, but this is done for 
the sake of economy and efficiency, and not be- 
cause the school county is dependent on, or 
subordinate to, the civil county. Being thus 
entirely divorced from the civil county, the 
county school system can be administered and 
managed on a _ professional basis, free from 
political influence and interference. 

“County residents who have had no experi- 
ence with the county school unit may, however, 
wonder whether a single board, meeting once 
or twice a month, can properly administer 
school systems that include many _ schools 
scattered over a considerable area and affected 
by many different local conditions. We may 
say at once that a small county board cannot 
perform this task unless it possesses a proper 
administrative organization. If it possesses 
such an organization, then the county board can 
perform the task more efficiently than it can be 
performed in any other way yet devised. But 
a county board with proper organization does 
its work in a manner different from that 
usually employed by the district or township 
board.” 

The educator then discusses the smaller units 
of school government, pointing out their weak- 
ness and proceeds to outline the county unit 
and its administrative advantages. He outlines 
a county board and its powers as follows: 

The County Beard of Education 
“At the head of a county school system is a 


county board of education. A county board of 
education should be composed of representative 
citizens of the county from outside the cities, 
unless the cities are included in the county 
school system. No one subject to the board’s 
authority or financially interested in its transac- 
tions should be eligible for membership. _ It 
should be small enough to work easily and 
effectively, yet large enough to be representa- 
tive; the usual membership ranges from five to 
nine. To guarantee stability and to secure con- 
tinuity of policies, the term of office should be 
reasonably long—four or five years—and the 
expiration of the terms of office of the different 
members should be so arranged that not more 
than one or two members go off or come on 
the board at any one time. Members should be 
eligible for reelection, and removable only for 
cause. They should be elected directly by the 
people, and preferably at large. 

“As in city systems, no salary should attach 
to the office, but members should be allowed a 
small sum annually to cover personal expenses 
incurred in the performance of their duties. 
Public-spirited citizens, desirable as_ school 
board members, are as willing to serve without 
pay as with it. With no salary attached, those 
who are unfit for such positions, but are at- 
tracted by financial reward, are eliminated. The 
county superintendent should be the secretary, 
and the county treasurer should serve as treas- 
urer. 

“A county board of education is responsible 
to the people of the county for the satisfactory 
conduct of their schools. To meet these respon- 
sibilities the county board of education must, 
subject to the laws of the state, possess full 
power over the financial, business, and educa- 
tional administration and management of the 
schools, which it will exercise through its 
executive officer, the county superintendent. 
This is fundamental; no boards can be held 
responsible unless its powers are commensurate 
with its responsibilities. 

“The most important of the powers vested 
in the county board of education are as follows: 

“1. To appoint an executive officer, the 
county superintendent, through whom the board 
exercises the powers vested in it, and to pro- 
vide the county superintendent with an adequate 
number of assistants. 

“2. To plan a complete system of public 


(Concluded on Page 78) 
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Lockers 


Recognized and adopted as stand- 
ard equipment by leading schools 
and colleges. Made in various types, 
styles and sizes. Two-coat baked 
enamel finish—French gray or olive 
green. Four types of doors as il- 
lustrated. Send for Locker Catalog 
A-2. 


Also manufacturers of Steel School 
Cabinets. Write for Bulletin C-1. 


3. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO., Potomac and DeKalb Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


Concluded from Page 76) 
schools for the county, and, in accord with this 
plan, to determine the kinds and grades of 
schools to be established and maintained, to 
locate them, divide the county into school at- 
tendance districts, and provide for the trans- 
portation of school children. 

“3. To provide and maintain grounds, build- 
ings, and physical equipment for all the schools 
of the county. 

“4. To prescribe courses of study, within 
general state regulations. 

“5. To adopt textbooks, within general state 
regulations. 

“6. To provide instructional equipment and 
supplies. 

“7. To employ all principals, supervisors, 
teachers, janitors, bus drivers, and other regu- 
lar school employees, fix their salaries, assign 
them to their positions or work, and dismiss 
them for cause. 

“8. To prepare a budget, and to fix, subject 
to the tax-rate limits of the state law, the cur- 
rent school tax rate, and make or cause to be 
made the annual school tax levy. 

“9. To issue bonds, subject to the limits of 
the state law, for new permanent improvements, 
or submit to the people for their approval the 
question of issuing bonds.” 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS TO MINORS 

The Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor has just completed a 
study of industrial accidents to minors in three 
states. The study covers accidents occurring 
during the past year and shows that of the total 
7,000 or more accidents, 38 proved fatal and 
920 resulted in partial disablement for life. 

The study covered the three states of Wis- 
consin, Massachusetts and New Jersey and the 
cases were taken from the records of the indus 
trial commissions and accident boards. In 
Wisconsin, accidents caused disability of more 
than seven days’ duration; in Massachusetts 
and New Jersey, accidents caused disability of 
more than ten days’ duration. 

The smallest number of accidents and the 
lowest accident rate occurred in the case of 


children under sixteen years. Each of the 
state studied has attempted to protect children 
under t] age by prohibiting them from em- 
ploym« nt n certain dangerous occupations. 
Children of sixteen and seventeen years have 
been prohibited from some employments in 


Massachusetts and Wisconsin; but in all three The Southwest Missouri Teachers’ Associa- 
states they have been permitted to operate’ tion elected the following officers: President, 
many dangerous machines. It is shown that Roscoe V. Crane, Lebanon, to succeed Miss Alice 
power-working machinery caused a larger per- Harrison. Other officers elected were: H. L. 


centage of accidents to the sixteen and seven- Holt, of Buffalo, first vice-president; B. A. Cart- 
teen-year-old workers than to children under wright, second vice-president; Miss Hazel 
sixteen protected by law. Milam, third vice-president; Mrs. A. T. Moore, 

It is also pointed out that under the existing Springfield, secretary; T. E. Babb, Springfield, 
conditions, accidents are more serious to the treasurer; W. Y. Foster, Springfield, railroad 
sixteen and seventeen-year-old group than to — secretary. 
either the younger or older workers. Of the The 
injuries to workers under sixteen years, 10.7 
per cent resulted in death or partial disable- 
ment for life. For those sixteen and seventeen 
years old who were injured, the rate was 13.4 
per cent killed or permanently disabled; for the 


Northwestern division of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association elected the following 
officers: President—F. P. Donner, Freeport; 
vice-president—C. L. Lyon, DeKalb; secretary 

Miss Helen C. Hays, Kings; treasurer—H. H. 


ee : a7 Smith, Savanna; chairman executive committee 
group 18 to 21 years, _ rate was rt per cent. S. E. Raines, Freeport; members executive 
SSOCIATION ELECTIONS —— . 
TI er 1A _ 7 — - th linoi committee S. F. Pearson, DeKalb; Mrs. Anna 
1e inols valiey alvIsion oO 1e Inols B D ‘ eS eee ia te ‘ . 
, 7 3 = : , exter, Rockford; Governing Committee 
State Teachers’ Association has elected the fol- 5 


. . ° a . : f . "le i Ss P. p. -™ re, N ‘ Cz — 5 Se vis- 
lowing officers: President—Edna O. Clark, Ohio, hte ut W. = Pilg vt Fo * gid at Po 
Ill.; vice-president—J. C. McMillan, Mazon; “ , . ’ ald, 


‘ Miss Roberta S. Amrine, Sycamore 
secretary—Sherman Littler, Henry; treasurer > — 

A. H. Karn, Peru; executive committee—C. H. C. J. Anderson of Madison was elected 
Kingman, Ottawa, chairman; K. C. Merrick, President of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
Morris: L. C. Smith, Wenona. tion. Mr. Anderson was formerly superintend- 

Dr. W. P. Dearing, president of the Oak- ent at Stoughton. He is now the assistant state 
land City College, was elected president of the superintendent. Other officers elected by dele- 
Indiana state teachers’ association. Miss Mattie ates to _ ie! meeting are: First vice- 
7 ° . "eS > 4 ‘ . S . : awe an 
Frye of Muncie was placed on the executive com president, R. E. Ba lie t, sturgeon Bay; second 
mittee. Gertrude Mitchell of the same city was Vice-president, D. W. Wright, Oshkosh; third 
named a delegate to the N. E. A. convention. vice-president, Miss Emma Jacobson, Walworth 

The Association of School Superintendents pr dearest. secretary, E. J. Doudna, Madison (re- 
of Massachusetts elected the following officers: elected); treasurer, G. F. Loomis, Kenosha (re 
President, Harvey S. Gruver, Lynn; first vice- ¢lected); three members of the executive board, 
president, John Desmond, Jr., Chicopee; second Lillian Met ormick, Superior; Thomas F. 
vice-president, Chester R. Stacey, Webster; audi Sanders, Racine, and Frank Head, Manitowoc, 
tor, Burr J. Merriam Framingham; secretary whose terms had expired, were unanimously re 

’ CTA 
treasurer, a Howard ( hace, Beverly. wa ted. . 

At Menomonie, Wis., an investigator dis C. A. Arganbright was chosen president of 
-overed that Marjorie was the favored name the Northwestern Ohio Teachers’ Association. 
among the gir! pupils and John among the boy R. E. Offenbauer was named president of the 
upils. We know exactly what John means Ohio School Masters’ Club, a branch of the asso- 
but will the investigator tell us what Marjorie /ation. Miss Elizabeth Fisher was elected cor- 
st nd f r I it Mary or something else? responding secretary and H. A. Jones, of Toledo, 
Lands or. S Ve Vs sO LThpe is p 

From Syracuse, N. Y., comes the informa executive secretary. 
tion that the purchase of coffee urns for th At Los Angeles, California, some of the 
school cafeterias may lead to a new controversy schools have been closed under quarantine, fight 
between the school board and the mayor. Th ing a new malady known as the _ pneumonia 
ioke here seems to be that the mayor has plague At other points in the West, schools 


? 
ordered the coffee urns without the consent of have been closed because of a prevalence of in 
‘antile paralvsis 
the school board. fantile paralys! 
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Developing Hlealthy Bodies 


 toflouse Growing Minds, 


ROWING minds flourish only when young bodies are well 
nourished. This is an accepted principle of education. While 
only a few years ago School Feeding was a comparatively new 

thought, causing considerable interest and discussion, it is today so 














A Few of the Many Schools in 


thoroughly substantiated by experience that practically no new school 
is built without provision for feeding its students. Now the question 
is how best to plan and equip school cafeterias. Educators are 
demanding the better type of equipment, convinced that it is the 
most economical in the end. Instead of buying a cook stove and 
some tables and chairs, complete cafeteria equipment of the highest 
order is generally required. Good health, through well-cooked food, 


Which Albert Pick & Company 
Have Installed Cafeterias 


North Side High School, Memphis, Tenn 
Boltwood School 
New High School Ambler, Penn 
Barberton High School Barberton, Ohio 
Flint High School Flint, Mich 
Senior High School Dubuque, la 
Sheboygan High School. . Sheboygan, Wis 
Middletown High School, Middletown, Ohio 


Evanston, Ill 


Triadelphia High School, Elm Grove,W. Va 
Mo. State Normal School,Warrensberg, Mo 
Columbia High School Columbia, S. ¢ 
Junior High School Beaumont, Tex 
Albion College Albion, Mich 
Gastonia High School Gastonia, N. € 
Alvernia High School 


is the end and aim. It has been the privilege of Albert Pick & Com- 
pany to serve more schools than any other similar organization. 
In fact, PIX Cafeteria Equipment has set the standard for the entire 


school world. Its superiority has been proved by actual use. Chicago, III 


ALBERT PICK=COMpany 


208-224 WEST RANDOLPH STREET 
CHICACO, ILLINOTS 












School Boards and their Architects are cordially in- 
rted to confer with our Engineers regarding th 
installation of cafeterias in either new or old build- 
ings. We will gladly assist you in the preparation 
of your plans, for any size of installation to meet 
any budget This service is without obligation. 
Send for Book Y 93 of School Cafeteria Installation. 


The IMMACULATA HIGH SCHOOL 
Chicago, Illinois 
Ba y, By ‘ 1 Ry i tect 
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Inequalities in School Opportunities in Illinois. 


Robert C. Moore, Director, and Lester R. Grimm, Statistician of the Department of 
Research and Statistics, Illinois State Teachers’ Association. 


The rural districts of Illinois differ greatly in 
their ability to furnish school support. Under 
present conditions nothing like equality of edu- 
cational opportunity can be offered to our boys 
and girls. 

In some districts the children are remarkably 
fortunate in having the privilege of attending 
a school where there is a large valuation for the 
basis of supporting education; in these same 
districts, too, wealth is remarkably “fortunate” 
in being so located that it is not called upon to 
bear anything like a due share of responsibility 
in preparing well-trained citizens of the future. 

Thus, for instance, we find that district 50 of 
Lake county has an equalized assessed valua- 
tion of $2,394,345. This rather high figure 
seems to be due for the most part to an accumu- 
lation of personal property scheduled in that 
district. In fact, this valuation is 15.3% 
greater than the 1923 valuation of all of Hardin 
county; it is more than the total of the lowest 
64 districts of Pope county; it is 47 times the 
valuation of district 59 in Lake county; it is 
more than that of the Mt. Carmel district in 
Wabash which has an enrollment of about 1,600; 


Pig. 1 -- Extremes in equalised seseesed valuations 
found in our one-reem districts 
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it is mvre than that of Harvey district in Cook 
which has 1,335 pupils; it is 20°, greater than 
that of the Pana grade ‘istrict of Cl 

is 23% more than that of Forest Park grade dis- 
trict in Cook; it is 10% more than that of the 
Collinsville grade district in Madison; and it is 
65% more than that of Carbondale grade dis- 
trict of Jackson county. If the Dorrisville 
grade district of Saline is able to care for its 
enrollment of 423 children, then this wealthy 
one-room district is able to care for 4,500 
pupils; that is, under such a condition there 
would be the same valuation back of each child 
enrolled. 


iristian; it 


Comparing district 50 of Lake with other dis- 
tricts named in Figure I, we may say that it is 
172 times as able to support a one-room school 
as is dist. 20 of Hardin, 173 times as able as 
dist. 57 of Pope, and 235 times as able as dist. 
151 of Wayne! 

Some of the same districts mentioned in 
Figure I have been included in Figure IT; and 
we notice that there is a strong tendency to try 
to make up in effort what is lacking in ability. 


Pig. I11 -- Extremes in valuations of one-room districts 
in same county 
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To produce the same amount of revenue for 
educational purposes as was produced for dis- 
trict 50 in Lake, District 57 in Pope would re- 
quire a tax rate of $8.65. To produce as much 
revenue as was raised in District 36 of Clark, 
district 151 of Wayne would find it necessary to 
have a tax rate of $16.00 on each $100 of 
equalized assessed valuation. 

There are some districts which have a rather 
good income from the township fund, and there 
are a few which have endowments. These, how 


Fig. IV -- Extreme tax rates of one-roce 
Cietricte in same county 
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ever, are rare; and the figures which we are try- 
ing to emphasize are from districts which must 
depend upon taxation as the basis of school sup 
port. 

Some of the extremes in rates of taxation for 
one-room schools inside the same county are 
indicated in Figure IV. 

Since the title of this article contains the 
word inequalities, we need to offer no explana- 
tions for the use of extremes. However, we 
shall say that our numerous examples indicate 
that the extremes are by no means rare. Let us, 
however, adopt a measure which will be a fairly 
safe standard for showing the valuations of all 
of the one-room districts of the counties being 
considered. 3v distributing the districts of the 
county from the lowest to the highest in valua 
tien, we may determine the middle district of 
the distribution. Then the middle districts of 
two counties when compared give a general idea 
of the relative abilities of the two counties so 
far as their one-room districts are concerned. 
In Figure V the valuations thus arrived at are 
indicated for some of the counties. 

The preceding paragraphs and the accom 
panyving graphs show that in the state as a 
whole there exist very great differences in valua 
tions and in rates of taxation in our one-room 
schools, that these differences are found not only 
between individual districts but also between 
counties when comparable measures for all of 
the one-room districts are employed, and that 
great inequalities in our rural schools are found 
inside the same county. Such differences in 
abilities, regardless of the intense efforts usually 
made by districts low in ability, result in great 
differences in educational opportunities of the 
children. Thus, as a rule the poor district must 
be content with a building that at best is only 
fair, with a teacher that is not well-trained, 
with a short term of school each year, and with 
poor equipment and supplies both for the 
teacher and the pupils. 

On the other hand, the wealthy district has 
as a rule a longer term, a teacher with better 
training and perhaps of more experience, 
better equipment, and a building more comfort- 
able and pleasant to work in. The extremes 
which exist in our one-room schools should not 
be permitted to continue. 

The determination of causes might well pre- 
cede the suggestion of remedies. Why do these 
great extremes in ability exist? That geo- 
graphical differences help to account for wide 
variations in valuations is of ecurse true. Yet 
the state in order to provide for its own future 


Pig. V -- Equalized asseseed valuations 
of middle districts 
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welfare must see to it that geographical limita 
tions do not—must not—handicap its future 
citizens in the seeuring of a good common 
school edueation; the State must see that its 
futrre electorate is well-trained in the interpre 
tation, the understanding, and the solution of 
the social and economic questions thrown out 
for decision before democracy’s jury—all men 
and women. 

Many of the preceding statements are but 
illustrations of the general truth that the forms 
of wealth have changed much since the small 
school districts were laid out years ago (decades, 
in fact), and that the extremes now found in 
the abilities of districts are to some considerable 
extent due to the failure to readjust district 
boundaries, as well as the revenue system, to a 
progressive industrial and economic society. 

A revenue system ill-adapted to serve society 
best must not, however, stand as an excuse 
against the progress of an educational system. 
The equalizing of educational opportunities and 
of inequalities now existing in tax burdens 


borne by some of the forms of wealth are to be 
Pig. VI -- Median tax rates of 
one-room districts 
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Progress in the solution of either problem, if 
done along lines adapted to the needs of a 
modern society, should bring beneficial aid in 
the solution of the other problem. 

A larger state distributive fund, apportioned 
according to needs, would help in equalizing 
opportunities for our children and would be a 
forward step in the solution of our problems. 
A larger unit, perhaps the county unit, even if 
used as a basis of only partial support, would 
likewise bring improvement. Consolidation of 
districts where local conditions justify the same 
should be encouraged. Spreading at least most 
of the tax yielded by such public-service forms 
of wealth as railroads would bring forth better 
conditions. The discontinuance of small weak 
districts would no doubt be worthy of considera 
tion, although we must remember that local 
geography is such that the use of some of the 
small, isolated buildings must be continued 
The whole problem ef equalizing educational 
opportunities is one that demands much in- 
vestigation, serious consideration, and a willing 


ness to try reforms that promise improvement. 


—One of the addresses before the grammar 
section of the Illinois teachers’ association was 
entitled: “Miss Snappy and Average Joe.” 
Then the rural section adopted a much snappier 
title which read: “Leading the Calf—A Study 
of Method in Disciplining.” Titles like these 
certainly ought to take the monotony out of 
educational gatherings. 
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Look for the ‘Raised-Rim’’ Top 


ANY institutions, realizing the necessity of a 

cafeteria, have made the unfortunate mistake 
of purchasing and installing temporary food and 
drink equipment. Failure to investigate permanent 
equipment that does not require constant repairing 
and refinishing, has cost many institutions the price 
of a good, substantial installation. 


The Sani Products Company have set the pace for 
substantial, permanent and sanitary equipment - 

the kind that will look just as well ten years later 
as the day it was installed. Snow white Sani-Onyx 
table tops are not spotted or stained by fruit juices 
or other liquids. Simply wiping with a damp cloth, 
keeps them clean and inviting. Sani-Onyx table 
tops have a ‘“‘raised-rim’ (an exclusive patented 


Sani-Onyx — Sani-Metal 


for Beauty — Sanitation — Permanence 


feature) which prevents spilled liquids from drip- 
ping on the floor or clothing. 


We have solved the problem of refinishing and re- 
placing wood table bases by furnishing Sani-Metal 
Porcelain Enamel. You need not worry about in- 
juring this sturdy material with wet brooms and 
mops. Sani-Metal bases can be secured in white, 
brown, mahogany and grey color. It will pay you 
to install permanent equipment. 


Write to the nearest fixture supply house or this 
office for catalog and full information on the Sani 
line of food and drink equipment. Send a diagram 
of your floor space and we will make a blue print 
lay-out of a complete installation free of charge. 


Sut Products ©. 


300 Sani Building 


North Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Factory: 284 St. Helens Ave., Toronto, Canada 


Seiling Organization for Marietta Manufacturing Co. and Chicago Hardware Foundry @o. 
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RECORDS OF VULGAN ECONOMY 


*‘A Decided 


Improvement and 
Good Investment’’ 


—Charles Schwartz 
of The Rittenhouse 














The Rittenhouse Instal- 
lation of Vulcan Econ- 
omy Hot-Top Ranges. 


Mr. Charles Schwartz, Chief Steward of 
The Rittenhouse, wrote the following letter 
about the Vulcan equipment installed in the 
kitchen of The Rittenhouse, Philadelphia 
(pictured above) to Wm. Thompson, of 
Philadelphia, who made the installation: 


“On July 2d, 1923, we installed 
in our kitchen five (5) sections of 
your Vulcan Economy Hot-Top 
gas ranges. 

“As to cleanliness, efficiency, 
economical fuel, labor and up- 
keep expense they are a decided 
improvement and good invest- 
ment over coal burners. 


“T am writing these lines in 
appreciation of the merit due 
said ranges.” 

“Cutting Cooking Costs” is the title of a 
book of facts which every chef and manager 
needs to know about, for the sake of maxi- 
mum economy. A request on your letter- 
head will bring a copy free. 

Write for Catalog. 








— and y aR Heh thes 


STAND.GAS EQUIPMENT CORP. 


VULCAN DIVISION, SUCCESSOR TO 
WM.M. CRANE COMPANY 


18-20 East 41st St. New York City 

















Perfect Oven Heat Control An 
Essential to Modern Instruction 


Perfect control of oven temperature is one 
of the most important requirements of a 
gas range in modern classroom work. The 
A-B Oven Heat Control, as used on the 
A-B Gas Range, provides the means for 
accurately regulating the gas flow to 
maintain absolute uniformity of oven heat 
at any desired temperature for cooking or 
baking. Yet this is only one of the many 
features which have made the A-B Gas 
Range the popular choice of so many of 
the country’s foremost vocational schools 
and domestic science training classes. 


PLANS and othe interesting booklets 
may be had upc ened Write for then 


A-B Stove Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Gas Ranges 


['wo Factories 


Battle Creek, Mich., ond Le Angeles, Calif 


A-B Gas anges 


‘Recognized Everywhere As Americas Best 



































The U. S. Navy Dirigible—“Shenandoah” 


EQUIPPED BY DOUGHERTY! 


OW THAT THE WORLD FLIGHT IS 

OVER the next thing on the Navy pro- 
gramme is the contemplated trip of the 
“SHENANDOAH” to the North Pole. 


The specially constructed ELECTRICAL COOKING 
APPARATUS installed by us, is designed to main- 
tain a temperature of 450° in zero weather. Built 
of Duralumin in our laboratories. You can safely 
entrust YOUR scientific problems to a House selected 
by the Government without competition. 


Manufacturers Since 1852 





W.E. DOUGHERTY & SONS, Inc 


1009 ARCH STREET 
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Installed in the Ford Hospital (Detroit) 
’ . . . . . . 
Van Installation for the Preparation and Serving of Food again selected because of its superiority. 
: re Bt) 
: ° . 
| that Gnduring Quality 
Consult us without Our 400 page catalog 
; , , P ; ts valuable to buyer 
é tigation - ' : ‘ , : 
see" 1s insisted upon by leading Hotels, Hospitals and Institutions, who of sew installations, 
ir part. { ’ ¢ 
. ° ~- cs . . also to those interest 
wij) demand the best obtainable in Kitchen and Dining Room Equipment. 73° jp “folacement 
f ith your The ° . . " 7-4 , - bh ; eT ave ke ‘ -_ Ww for yc f 
with you lhrough three-quarters of a century, our Engineers have kept abreast | or your free 
f fh» eon = : . : copy 
with all that is new and good for our customers; and you are at liberty to 
; . <4 - ¢! 7 r ay . > | 
consult them at all times regardless of the size of your needs. 
CHICAGO BUFFALO 
LOUISVILLE @ ATLANTA 
KANSAS CITY DETROIT 
‘ AN PITT 
ree EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD ssuncn 
NEW ORLEANS > . MUSKOGEE 
Cincinnati 
; : aks : Southwest, was completed and occupied in Sep modern brick buildings. Haughton will soon 
a <P, tember, at a cost of $750,000. Plans for the’ discard its frame building and erect a modern 
y f building were considered in 1920, the actual brick structure. A frame building erected three 
construction work was begun in April, 1923, years ago, in the open country, has now become 
HOOL UILDING and the ym ple ted tructure Was oct upled with a state approved high school. It has an enroll- 
“ the opening of the fall term of school. ment of 150 students who are transported to 
The building wv erected from plans outlined the school in trucks. A total of 27 trucks and 
by Supt. ¢ E. Rose, which were ncorporated five wagons are used to carry the children to 
into the building by the architect and the co! and from the high schools of the parish. 
tractor The building is constructed of Tucson Miss Margaret Haley of the Chicago 
pressed brick; the bearing walls are of concrete Teachers’ Federation maintains that the pro- 
aes ind steel, and the interior walls and tne part posed platoon system is a subterfuge to cover 
OAKLAND CARRIES BOND ISSUE tions are of Arizona hollow ware tile The up the taxation deficiencies of that city. She 
$10,000,000 bond issue campaign success- window frames are of stee All floors, except laims that the state of Illinois has forty bil- 
I Carried at Oakland, Calll., was not wit! the gymnasium, are of ncrete, vered with ion dollars of which only four billion are sub- 
] er oppositi U ¢ iliy papers I The it lish of the ected to taxation. 
aq tne sca [SS Re - building is Spanish cedar Five one-room schoolhouses were sold at 
ained paragrapns ls . sonew me In addition to classrooms, the building con public auction in the Pleasant and Walnut 
gang in < : ard 1 i large au yriul eating 1,205 per townships, Pennsylvania, recently. The con- 
VorKing day a & ' eet fie afet apable of serving »oVU students, and olidated school at Pleasantville with busses 
>10,000,000 Sa t it money and tne pr SSiDlivles ‘2 aul ‘ul nroo! seating 108 stud ts A »yperated by the school board renders the sevV- 
[I grait are many. Drary 60U by »oV feet in size, a g asiu 150 eral one-room schools unnecessary. 
- not be deceived ‘he schools built under feet by 4 feet and capable of seating 1,000 ’ : . 
, 7 Do ave ae ' . wT : r ~ ye i y 40 feet and cay yom ol ating 4 The Pottsville, Pa., school board has decided 
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coolen aie 17 i, - * - - : to ask the public to vote on a $500,000 bond 
wt r is board 1s in power! e | ling is heated by a hot-air plenum - : , 
= S pang 2 <gaancagan,. VORP dogg .s ; = sue for a new high school building. 
nat S at st t I Ss ol ‘ nmunity system ising ] Tue a iror 
and the proper training of the young, to vote furnaces. There are twelve furnaces, compris- On the ground that the expense would be 
£10 000. O0 in bonds will mean simply to in- ne three batterie f four units each. together ery great and would add to the cost of school 
eee mit oat Veen thm Gekelet eth a let witht air washers and sel t teomnerature ynstruction, the New York City board of edu- 
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L. B. Charging desk 
No. 7380 is built on 
unit principle. Addi- 
tional units can be 
easily added. 


Better service in your school library 
with the standardized L. B. Charging desk 


The focal point of school library 
service is the charging desk. Here the 
students form their impression of the 
efficiency and service of the library. 
And here, particularly, time and tem- 
per-saving equipment is essential. 


Library Bureau charging desks are 
the result of many years of library 
experience. Every single detail down 
to the drawer extension slides is 
planned to aid the librarian and to 


Library Bureau has standardized 
several types of charging desks which 
meet usual school library require- 
ments. The desk illustrated is of unit 
construction. Additional units can be 
quickly added to it as the growth of 
your school library requires. 


For further details of L. B. Charg- 
ing desks and convincing proof of their 
quality, as testified by librarians the 
country over, get in touch with the 





Standard L.B. school library 
equipment in quartered oak 





Card catalog cases 

Charging desks 

Reading tables and 
chairs 

Unit wood book-shelv- 
ing, wall and double- 
faced 


Periodical racks 
Dictionary stands 
Atlas cases 
Display cases for books 
Glass door book-cases 
Vertical units for pam- 
phlets, clippings and 
picture files 
Book trucks 
Exhibition cases 
Bulletin boards 
Lantern slide cases 





School library supplies 





facilitate service to the students. 


Library Furniture 
and Supplies 


Boston Chicago 


89 Federal Street 214 West Monroe Street 


Los Angeles 


McKee & Wentworth 
759 S. Los Angeles Street 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France 


—The board of education of Fort Collins, 
Colo., has purchased two school sites, each con 
sisting of a whole block, in anticipation of a 
future need. The action is highly commended 
by the local press. 

-William B. Ittner, the schoolhouse expert, 
was engaged by the Columbus, Ohio, board of 
education to serve as consulting architect for 
the new high school now under construction. 
When a representative appeared at one of the 
board conferences it was decided that Mr. Ittner 
must appear in person. 

—The action of the Indianapolis, Ind., board 
of education to increase the tax . ate from 93.5 
to $1.04 on each $100 of taxable property has 
been vetoed by the state tax board. The school 
board has asked for a rehearing. The tax 
board holds that the extra funds required should 
be secured by a bond issue. 

—The Saint Joseph, Mo., News Press recently 
printed in full, covering a half page, the finan- 
cial report of the school district. The reasons 
for the publication was the fact that the man- 
ner of presentation is an innovation introduced 
by Kenneth Robinson, vice-president of the 
board and perfected by A. L. Loving, the board’s 
business manager. “Instead of a mass of fig- 
ures with a brief professional commentary 
intelligible only to an experienced committee or 
directorate, it gives, in addition to the custom- 
ary complete and detailed tabular exhibits, a 
narrative explanation which may be read with 
interest and understanding by laymen,” is the 
explanation given by Mr. Loving. “It has, 
where public funds are concerned, the great 
advantage of being such interesting reading 
that newspapers are glad to reproduce it prac- 
tically in full, instead of making brief comment 
upon items of their own selection from the large 
tabular exhibits, which, as in the present 
instance, they never attempt to reproduce.” 

—An eight-room school has been erected on 
a seven acre site adjoining the high school at 
Champaign, Ill. The construction of the build- 
ing is such that another story may be added 
when needed. 

—The Lyons, IIl., board of education is build 
ing a $35,000 addition to the Lincoln School at 
South Brookfield. 

—State Superintendent John Callahan has 
made a survey of the school support situation 


in Wisconsin. He notes that the wealth of 
counties varies from six million to one billion 
dollars. In like manner he finds school districts 
whose assessed valuation is less than $50,000 
while many others are assessed in excess of 
$1,000,000. The amount available for state dis- 
tribution in 1922 was $3,656,049 providing a per 
capita of $3.75 for every child of school age. 

“‘Overcrowded schools cannot be permitted 
to continue. The city is recreant in its duty 
if sufficient schools are not provided. There is 
scarcely any dispute about this, yet—” So re- 
ports the Herald of New Britain, Conn., and 
then philosophically adds: “New schools, a 
sufficient number to take care of pupils now on 
part time and fulfill the meeds of the near 
future, will cost the city approximately $700,- 
000, according to estimates made at a confer- 
ence in the mayor’s office. It looks like a lot 
of money. Verily, educating the young comes 
high; but they’ve got to be educated! 

The Little Rock, Ark., school board has 
decided to build a million dollar high school. It 
is proposed to send a committee, accompanied 
by an architect, to inspect high schools in other 
cities before beginning plans. 

—The Omaha, Nebr., board of education is 
asking for a $2,000,000 bond issue to spend for 
new schools. The teachers’ committee recom- 
mends that most of the money be spent for 
grade schools. The local chamber of commerce 
and real estate board concur in that recom- 
mendation. This will give preference to grade 
schools over junior and senior high schools. 

Philadelphia’s $80,000,000 school building 
program has made some progress. The num- 
ber of part-time children has been reduced from 
40,000 to 23,000. Besides, the full-time children 
are on the whole better housed than ever before. 

William H. Gompert, who has charge of 
New York City’s school building operations, 
has been authorized by the board of education 
to visit, for the purpose of making studies in 
school architecture, the cities of Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, Saint Louis, Cincinnati, and 
Pittsburgh. 

—Highland Park, Michigan. A new addition 
to the Ferris elementary school at High'and 
Park, was completed ready for occupancy Sep- 
tember second. Besides fourteen regular class- 
rooms, the new addition contains an auditorium, 


nearest library division listed below. 


Library Bureau 


New York 


380 Broadway 


Steel bookstack 
Museum cases 


San Francis. v 


McKee & Wentworth 
39 Second Street 





Administrative school rec- 
ords and files for superin- 
tendents, principals, depart- 
mentheads, secretaries, etc. 


Write for catalogs and 
information 





a double gymnasium, and a swimming pool. 
The rooms for the primary classes are of the 
“unit” type, consisting of groups of one large 
and two small rooms intended to be used as a 
unit. 

On September 24th a new field house was 
opened on the Highland Park school athletic 
field. The new structure is about the most 
complete in Michigan. It contains showers, 
dressing rooms, toilets, and lockers for the 
visiting teams as well as for the home teams. 
A large lobby or instruction room is a promi- 
nent feature. The building also contains con- 
veniences for the general public. 

—Bids were received on September 18th for 
the completion and expansion of three high 
schools at Birmingham, Ala. These were the 
first bids to be asked for in connection with a 
building program involving a cost of $3,500,000. 
Plans for the construction of a number of 
elementary schools and for the expansion of 
several existing buildings are under way. It is 
expected that the immediate program will be 
completed in 1926. 

—Plymouth, Ia. During the past year the 
last outstanding bond was paid and the school 
system is now out of debt. It has been possible 
to reduce the mill levy from 82 to 48 mills for 
the coming year. 

—The Bloomer Junior High School, at Council 
Bluffs, Ia., has been completed at a cost of 
$275,000. The Bloomer School is a three-story, 
fireproof building having accommodations for 
900 students. In addition, the board has under 
construction two fireproof grade schools, one to 
cost $60,000 and the other $40,000. 

—Danville, Ill A new high school was 
dedicated on September 19th. The building and 
equipment cost over a million dollars. Adjoin- 
ing the building on the east, there is an athletic 
field. Suitable landscaping has been provided 
as a means of beautifying the surroundings of 
the building. 

—At East Chicago, Ind., two new buildings 
are nearing completion. The Washington audi- 
torium-gymnasium, adjo'ning the high school, 
has a seating capacity of 1,600 persons and cost, 
excluding equipment, $420,000. 

The Roosevelt junior high school is located 
on a fourteen-acre site and provides accommo- 

(Continued on Page 87) 
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Superior 


LABORATORY 
FURNITURE 





Sewanee 





No. 16000 ? 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE GROUP TABLE 
This table is a very desirable addition to the Domestic Science 
Equipment. It embraces every feature that is necessary in a 


Domestic Science Table. Will accommodate four students at one 
time. 








Another Big Year 


1924 has been a big year educationally, and a big year for 
Kewaunee. 


More business — more installations — more schools properly 
equipped for real student progress. 


The tremendous increase in the number of better-looking 
school buildings in recent years has had its logical effect in stimu- 
lating the demand for better equipment inside—especially when, 
as in the case of Kewaunee, proper Laboratory Furniture costs 
no more. 


Have You Seen the 
Kewaunee Book? 


The most complete book of this industry, we believe, illustrating our 
entire line, some of the desks in natural colors. It will be sent without 
charge, prepaid, to any instructor or official who replies, giving his position 
and using the stationery of the institution 


Address all inquiries to the 
factory at Kewaunee. 





Co: 


LABORATORY FURNITURE XPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 


101 Lincoln St., New York Office 
Kewaunee, Wis. 70 Fifth Avenue 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City Houston Little Rock 
Denver Omaha Columbus Spokane Oklahoma City 
San Francisco Jackson, Miss. Baton Rouge Phoenix 


Greensboro, N. C Albuquerque Salt Lake City No. 14223 


COMBINATION PHYSICS AND 
CHEMISTRY TABLE 


and finely finished. 





This design is practical for use as a stu- 
dent’s desk or in a private laboratory. Has 
two larger and eight smaller drawers and 
four cupboards. Very solidly constructed 





No. 1006 
STUDENTS’ BIOLOGY LABORATORY TABLE 


Where a complete work-table is desired, this will fill the need 
admirably. 





No. 14354 


Supply Case 


A very practical case. The two sliding Hyloplate 
doors make a very fine blackboard. 





ELECTRICAL DESK 


Accommodates 8 students working in sections of four. 
Each student has one small drawer exclusively. The top 
tier of drawers and the cupboards are used in common. 
A two-gang set of Hubbell polarized plugs and receptacles 
is placed at each end of desk. 








No. 1949 





No. 1514 


DOUBLE MANUAL TRAINING BENCH 


Ideal for the conservation of floor space, 
as it accommodates 12 students. Very with door. For posting spe- 
sturdily built and has an anusually fine cial reports, notices of meet- 
appearance. ings, etc. 


BULLETIN BOARD 








CHEMICAL DESK 
This design contains two features not 
to be overlooked. The electric light at- 
tachments are new. The small drawers extending through the 
entire table provide storage room for long condensing tubes and 
other equipment. This desk will accommodate twenty-four stua- 
dents working in groups of eight. 
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in school administration 


A Page relieves the minds of teachers— 
breeds orderliness and promptness in pu- 
pils—insures child safety at play. 


Give your administration of schools and 
school property the benefit of Page Pro- 
tection. 








A Page Fence protects pupils and property at the 
Bancroft School, in Kansas City. 


Lasting Protection 
at Moderate Cost 


The Improved Super-Heavy Zinc Coat that 
covers Page Wire Link Fabric makes Page 
Fence the last word in economical prop- 
erty protection. Flexibility makes it the 
ideal playground fence— more effective 
than many fences that cost far more. 
There is a Page erecting organization near 
you that will give your school fence spe- 
cial attention—furnish you with plans and 
estimates without obligation. 


Write for address of nearest distributor 
and the Page Fence Book, showing typical 
school installations. 


The Page Fence & Wire Products Ass’n. 
215 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Distributing wire link products of the Page Steel 
& Wire Co., associate company of the American 
Chain Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


® PAGE 


Cha only wire 


fet. PROTECTION FENCE #322 


| 
| 


FenceHelps 











Safety in Schools 























School officials, who are responsible for 
the protection of the lives of the pupils 
and are anxious to make proper provision 
for quick exit in case of fire or panic, will 
find in 





SARGENT 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


an adequate equipment which meets all 
conditions. The Sargent Cylinder Locks 
with which they are fitted provide for 
complete security and prevent entrance 
from the outside of the building when 
school is not in session, while they can be 
arranged to permit entrance during 
school hours, if desired. 











Quick Exit at All Times 


is provided and in case of necessity the 
doors can be instantly opened by slight 
pressure on the handle bars at any point. 


Door Checks 


close the doors, during their day by day 
use, quickly and quietly, the application 
shown in the illustration with the Sar- 
gent special foot (No. 35) being particu- 
larly desirable. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks 
and Hardware are sold by representa- 
tive dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York Chicago 
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An annual fire loss of about $500,000,- 
000.00 points to the necessity for greater 
enlightenment on the subject of fire- 
hazards. he 
Dahlstrom Steel Doors and Trim in- ea 
stalled in school buildings will not only a | 
furnish protection to the pupils but will 
also serve to teach them the best means 
of combating the fire waste. 
DAHLSTROM Write us for full information on this 
FIRE EXIT DOORS . . 
in the important subject. 
‘ ANDREWS SCHOOL . 
Li Ss Pittsburgh, Pa. 
sp te 
, Se ] 
DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY | 
415 Buffalo Street. Jamestown, New York. | | 
NEW YORK DETROIT] CHICAG( 
25 Broadway 331 Dime Bank Bldg 19 So. La Salle St 3 
se pe ee aoe Pe ; 
. . (Continued from Page 84) in the state based on valuation, it will be able on the east side and to have a capacity of 1,800 
dations for 1,000 pupils. Both buildings are to to meet the entire bonded indebtedness at pupils. 
be completed ready for the second semester. maturity, with very little additional tax and Alexander, Ind. A new high school build- 


-The new high school auditorium at Center- 
ille, Ia., now nearing completion, was dedicated 
n November. The auditorium seats over 900 
persons and is equipped with a large and com 
pletely furnished stage. 

Havre, Mont. The trustees of 
have appointed a committee to work out build- 
ing plans for the next five years. Additional 
buildings are needed to take care of increasing 
school population. 

Cleveland, O. The school plant at present 
consists of 131 school buildings. With the com- 
pletion of the Jefferson junior high, and includ 
ng two portables, the total will be 134. 

An auditorium-gymnasium was dedicated at 
Norton, Kansas, in October. A dedicatory pro- 
gram was carried out. Pres. T. W. Butcher of 
the State Teachers’ College delivered the princi- 
pal address of the occasion. 

The school building of District 13, Bernalillo 
County, N. Mex., have been brought up to a 


District 16 


high standard by improvements made possible 
through a $70,000 bond issue voted last spring. 
Such schools as Old Town, Duranes, North 


Fourth Street and Santa 
class modern buildings, 
in many of the larger cities of the country. 
The North Fourth Street School, the largest 
rural school in the state and in the entire south 
west, has sixteen teachers and sixteen 
rooms. Its enrollment is estimated at 510 
pupils. 

Pekin, Ill. 


has resulted in 


Jarbara all have high 
putting to shame those 


class- 


The rapid growth of the city 
overcrowding in the schools. 
The first of last April a modern, eight-room 
school was built, and in November a six-room 
addition was completed at the Jefferson school. 
Contracts have been awarded for the erection 
of a twelve-room school on the Douglas grounds. 
This building will be one of the most modern in 
the state and will be completed ready for occu 


pancy in September, 1925. 

The school board of Nerfolk, Neb., has re- 
tired the 1914 issue of twenty-year bonds, 
amounting to $47,000. Of this amount, $23,000 


was appropriated from the general fund and the 
balance from the sinking fund. While Norfolk 
is probably one of the heaviest bonded districts 


without curtailing the present school program. 
The present school levy is $208,000, with district 
valuation of $10,520,290 and a school enrollment 
of 2,075. 

A new high school was dedicated in Butler 
District, Hancock County, W. Va., on November 
7th. The building was open for inspection dur 
ing the entire day and a special program was 
given in the evening. State Supt. G. M. Ford, 
delivered the principal address on this occasion 

Hinsdale, Ill. An elementary school build 
ing is being erected at a cost of $135,000. The 
building is to be a modified type of the platoon 
elementary school conducted at Des Moines, Ia 
Messrs. Childs & Smith are the architects. 

Venice, Ill., has a new high school whict 
is entirely modern and accommodates 175 stu 
dents. At present, it enrolls 54 pupils and 
meets the standards of the North Central Asso 
ciation of Secondary Schools. 

-Galesburg, Ill. The school board has com 
pleted a survey of the school plant relative to 
insurance conditions. The board has adopted the 
recommendations of its engineers and will in- 
sure all the buildings under the eighty per cent 
plan, with one rate for all buildings in the city 

The Douglas school, recently completed by the 
contractors, has been turned over to the board 
for immediate use. The building has a larg: 
gymnasium and kitchens and will serve as a 
community center for the people of the section. 

Lawrenceville, Ill. <A fireproof grade school 
has just been completed. The building provides 
280 sittings for seventh and eighth grades and 
a large stage seating 1,000 persons. Under the 
new plan, each grade is divided according to 
ability. into small sections of 20 or 25 pupils 
each. Under the plan, normal pupils do the work 
of the school year, accelerated ones more work, 
and retarded pupils less work. 

Rockford, Ill. A modern gymnasium has 
been completed for one of the grade schools. A 
twelve-room elementary school to be named the 
Herman Hallstrom School, will be completed in 
January, 1925. The Roosevelt Junior High 
School, occupied in September last, has an en- 
rollment of 1,200 students. Plans have been be- 
gun for another junior high chool to be erected 


ing will be ready for occupancy at the beginning 
of the second semester. In addition to nine 
classrooms, the building contains a large assem 
bly room and a gymnasium. 

Alton, Ill., will erect a senior high school 
for which bonds have been voted by the citizens. 

Construction work has been begun on the 
Franklin School at Wakefield, Mass., to cost 
about $125,000. A contract has been let for the 
erection of the Enfield High School, which will 
cost $244,000. 

Stratford, Conn. Construction work has 
been begun on the Stratford High School, to be 
erected at a cost of about $164,640. 

The new Bulkeley School at Hartford, Conn., 
will be erected at a cost of about $1,444,000. 
The school plant includes separate buildings for 
the boiler house, gymnasium, academic build- 
ing, auditorium and shops. 

Milwaukee, Wis. An epoch in the history 
of education in Milwaukee has occurred in the 
granting of $700,000 by direct taxation for the 
erection of schools. This places the responsi- 
bility upon the board to meet obligations im- 
posed by immediately using every available 
means for erecting school buildings. 

With the employment of a full-time architect 
since September 15th, it is expected that there 
will be no delay as in the past in the prepara 
tion of plans and specifications. It seems rea- 
sonable to avoid delays in the work by using 
plans of schools lately built, with slight modifi- 
cations as may be considered necessary for the 
location. It is possible that a policy as to size 
of auditoriums in elementary schools will be 
adopted. Some auditoriums in the past have 
proven too large and expensive and future plans 
call for smaller rooms of this type. 

Burley, Ida. A new grade school now in 
process of construction, will be occupied on 
December first. The electrical heating system 
in the high school has been replaced by a steam 
heating system, which is less expensive and more 

satisfactory. 

Under the direction of the superintendent, a 
pupil housekeeping plan has been inaugurated 
with the idea of insuring neatness in classrooms. 
Pupils are held responsible for the general ap- 
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R. M. Milligan, Architect. 
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this model school. 


room. 


THE AIR CONDITIONING AND ENGINEERING Co. 
Air Conditioning and Ventilation Apparatus 
2914 SOUTH JEFFERSON AVENUE, SAINT LOUIS 





pearance of the rooms, including the condition 
of floors, blackboards, desks, book shelves, chalk 
trays and other parts of the equipment. 

—The local community at Bridgeton, Ind., 
recently suffered the loss of two school buildings 
by fire. The new high school building was 
burned on the night of September 28th and the 
other school was burned on October 26th, just 
four weeks later. An article descriptive of these 
buildings was published in the Journal for May, 
1921. 

—The Little Rock, Ark., board of education 
has decided to begin at once the construction of 
the new $1,000,000 high school. The proposed 
building will be one of the finest in the South. 
Before the plans are drawn, a committee from 
the school board, accompanied by the architect, 
will visit high schools in various parts of the 
country, in order that the new Little Rock High 
School may meet the most modern standards in 
schoo! construction. 

—The new high school just completed at 
Wichita, Kansas, was originally estimated to 
cost $1,200000. After all bills were paid it 
developed that the building cost exactly $1,109,- 
753.70. 

—Hominy, Oklahoma, is completing a $75,000 
high school. The city has a population of 5,000. 
It is quite progressive and is located in the 
famous Osage county. Its budget this year is 
$95,000. 

—The New York schools will be enlarged by 
26,858 seats to be ready for the February term. 
For years the board of education has been seek- 
ing a way to reduce the delays due to the re- 
quirement of law that separate contracts must 
be let for plumbing, heating, etc. The division 
of responsibility among a number of separate 
contracts has caused annoyance and conflict. 
General construction contractors have excused 
slow work upon the plea that necessary equip- 
ment had not been installed. In an effort to 
meet this situation the building bureau has ad- 
vanced the time for advertising equipment con- 
tracts so that all bids for the complete struc- 
ture and equipment will be opened at the same 
time. Then the contractors will know with 
whom they have to deal and the bureau can see 
to it that they cooperate to speed construction. 

—It is reported the school board of James- 
town, N. Y., is “broke.” The city council has 











for three months persistently refused to levy the 
school tax. An appeal to the courts to compel 
the city council to levy the tax is pending. Local 
bankers have extended loans to aid in the emer- 
gency. 

—Webster Groves, a suburb of St. Louis, Mo., 
has under construction a $400,000 senior high 
school. When the building is completed the 
present high school will be used for a junior 
high school. William A. Gore is the superin- 
tenent of schools. 

“Everyone who thinks on public taxation un- 
derstands that the ratio of the annual expendi- 
tures of an individual to his annual income tells 
a very definite story concerning the solvency of 
such individuals,” said F. G. Blair, state super- 
irtendent of Illinois, recently. “There are those 
who have stated publicly that Illinois is spend- 
ing relatively too much of her income for public 
education. What does this nation wide survey 
reveal on this point? While [linois ranks ninth 
among the 48 states in its per capita income, it 
ranks 34th among the states in the percentage 
of its income expended on public education. 
Illinois spends less of its annual income for pub- 
lic education than any other of the middle west- 
ern states. 

—The board of education of Spokane, Wash- 
ington, has trimmed down its school budget by 
$25,945. The following cuts are significant of 
the general paring down: 

Superintendent of schools, other expense, 
from $2,000 to $1,600. 

Supervisors’ salaries, other expense, from 
$2,000 to $1,650. 

Teachers’ salaries from $1,155,000 to $1,135,- 
000. 

School supplies from $30,250 to $28,250. 

Teachers’ transportation from $1,100 to $1,000. 

Salary of custodians and others from $123,150 
to $118,350. 

These cuts reduce the budget for the year to 
$1,792,925, as against budget of $1,884,678.77 
for the year previous and $1,799,022.70 for the 
school year ended June 30, 1923. 


—The board of education of Washington, D. 
C., has planned a five-year building program and 
bills to that effect will be presented to the next 
Congress. 

—The Portland, Oregon, school budget for 
1925 calls for $4,262,870.51. This represents an 


WHEN IN ST. LOUIS—— 
VISIT THIS ‘‘FRESH AIR’’ SCHOOL 


One of the most modern and completely-equipped 
schools in the Middle-West is the new Roosevelt 
School, recently completed in St. Louis. 


On your next trip to St. Louis, make it a point to visit 


You'll find here all the latest improvements known in 
school building and equipment—and, as might be ex- 
pected—you’ll find an efficient Electrozone plant that 
maintains an abundant supply of pure fresh air in every 


Find out how Electrozone Ventilation will help 
you solve your heating and ventilating problems. 
Ask for Bulletin S-9, sent without obligation. 
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increase of $416,895 over the previous year. 

—In line with a recommendation made by 
Superintendent John C. Diehl, the Erie, Pa., 
board of education decided to construct a new 
junior high school at a cost of $750,000. 

—The Springfield, Mo., board of education sold 
$150,000 worth of school bonds receiving a 
premium of $7,675. The bonds are issued in 
four equal maturities of 5, 10, 15 and 20 years 
respectively. 

—New Britain, Conn., made an appropriation 
of $700,000 for new schoo! buildings. This was 
agreed upon between Chairman Edward F. Hall 
of the school board, Superintendent S. H. 
Holmes, and the mayor. 

—At Seattle, Washington, the per capita 
school costs have been reduced from $91.06 to 
$90.49. A detailed analysis of the attendance 
and cost records shows the greatest reduction 
was in high school costs. For the year covered 
by the report the per capital high school cost 
was reduced from $125.22 to $120.26, a saving 
of $4.96 per capita. The grade school costs 
showed a reduction from $85.79 to $85.51, and 
the parental school costs were cut from $345.71 
to $334.90. 

—At a _ superintendents’ meeting held at 
Albany, N. Y., Dr. Frank P. Graves, state com- 
missioner of education, pointed out the school 
finance question will have to receive attention 
at the hands of the legislature. Rural districts 
are hardest hit by the lack of sufficient funds, 
the educators declare, but now many of the 
larger cities, although they have splendid facil- 
ities, are finding increasing difficulty in financ- 
ing them because of the two per cent tax limit 
for school purposes in all cities of more than 
1000,000 population. Utica and Schenectady will 
soon be facing this problem, it is believed be- 
cause they are about to be declared in the 
100,000 class. _ 

—The new school on Walnut Hill Street, Bos- 
ton, has been named the Charles Logue School 
in honor of Charles Logue who served for ten 
years as a member of the board of education. 
Another new school is to be named the Thomas 
Francis Leen school after a member of the 
board who died a few years ago. 

Springfield, Mo. The school board has dis- 
posed of $150,000 in school bonds recently voted 
(Continued on Page 91) 
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When you equip your schools 
with The JOHNSON SYSTEM 
OF TEMPERATURE AND 
HUMIDITY CONTROL you 
obtain the best system in design, 
materials and construction. Ad- 
ditional to that The JOHNSON 
is entirely installed by 
JOHNSON SERVICE COM- 
PANY men only, making posi- 
tively sure that the apparatus is 
installed correctly and that its 
operation and results are certain. 
And when you do business with 
The JOHNSON SERVICE 
COMPANY you gain the benefit 
of its thirty-nine years’ experi- 
ence with automatic temperature 
and humidity control. Altogether 
The JOHNSON SYSTEM is the 


best for your schools. 


Therefore, install The Johnson. 


Johnson Service 
Company, Milwaukee 


Automatic Temperature Control for 39 Years 
Twenty-Eight Branches in United States and Canada 


Albany Denver Seattle 

Boston Greensboro, N.C. San Francisco 
Buffak Indianapolis Salt Lake City 
Chicag: Kansas City St. Louis 
Cleveland Los Angeles Calgary, Alta. 
ie odie Minneapolis 

Cincinnati Ss ek Montreal, Que. 
Dallas aa ei 


Pittsburg Toronto, Ont, 
Des Moines Portland Vancouver, B. C, 
Detroit Philadelphia Winnepeg, Man. 
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Moc) Induced Syphon Closets 
*ffect appreciable economies in 
oth water consumption, and in 
their absolute freedom from peri- 
odical repairs. They function 
perfectly under a low water pres 
sure, year after year, without the 
least bit of attention. Their use 
n schools for years, aptly attest 
o the unquestioned st 


MONC() products 


Iperiority 


Mlustrated is 
MOMC() Induced Syphon Clocet 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES 


—for schools 


Che high standard of excellence, in the design 
and finish of ‘\QNKC(~ Plumbing Ware, reflects 
most convincingly the half century of experience 
back of each fixture that displays the Onc 
trade-mark. The painstaking thoroughness exer 
cised in every process of their manufacture—from 
selection of raw materials to finished product—is 
passed on to you in years of satisfying service; 
and the resultant economies effected through their 
faultless design and construction, in addition to 
assuring efficient and uninterrupted service, make 
NOMC() Plumbing Fixtures “self-paying” equip 


ment—ideally adapted for school installation. 


Our experts are “always at your 
service,’ and will be glad to offer 
suggestions on any and all your 
plumbing problems. 
Write today. 


No obligations. 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Plumbing | 
Fixtures for Schools 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 


BRANCHES 


Houston, Tex. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Davenport, Ia. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Dallas, Tex. 


FACTORIES 


Edwardsville, Il. Noblesville, Ind. 


Bessemer, Ala. 











WEBSTER SYSTEMS OF STEAM HEATING 








Pittsburgh’s huge building 
operations described in last month’s 
“American School Board Journal,” 


give new evidence of the dominance 
of Webster in the heating of educational 
buildings. Eight of the sixteen buildings 
aggregating 58° of the total cost involved, 
have Webster Systems of Steam Heating. 


Intelligent cooperation with school executives, 
architects and heating contractors, and continued 
interest in Webster Systems AFTER they are 
sold are factors which give Webster constant 
leadership. You will find the nearest Webster 
engineer helpful—a post-card to Camden will 
produce him. 


WARREN WEBSTER& COMPANY 
ee 46 U. S. Branches 


Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


Camden, N. J. 








OVER 30,000 INSTALLATIONS SINCE 1888 
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Buffalo-Carrier Equipment 
In These Fine Schools 


| 
Wouldn't Knowingly Harm a Child— 


HINK how many children may be harmed permanently if your 
school ventilation is poor. 


No excuse is good enough to permit anything except the best when 
school heating and ventilating is decided upon. 


By specifying Buffalo Fans and Carrier Air Washers you are sure of 


Lower fuel costs, higher average scholarship, 


and BETTER GENERAL HEALTH. 
Ask for catalog 700-79 if you’d like more information. 


Sf I 


VIRGINIA, 
Amer 


Greenfield, Ohi 


Buffalo Forge Company 
186 Mortimer St. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 











MINN., VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
in Heating Co., Contractor 
































Continued from Page 88 
at a school election. The bonds which brought 
a premium of $7,675 are to be used in the com 
pletion of the Pipkin junior high school. The 
bonds bear the date of November 1, 1924, and 
are issued in four equal maturities of five, ten, 
fifteen and twenty years respectively. 

Oakland, Calif. The board of education has 
asked the board of supervisors for permission to 
sell $1,000,000 in bonds under the $9,600,000 
issue, to expedite the purchase of school sites 
before land values rise out of reach. 

The first construction work in connection with 
the bond issue will be the rebuilding of the Cole 
and Garfield schools which were recently dam 
aged by fire. 

Little Rock, Ark. The school board has 
completed plans looking toward the erection of 
the first unit of a high school to cost not less 
than $1,000,000. The board will proceed im 
mediately with the selection of an architect and 
with plans for the calling of a bond issue elec 
tion to cover the cost of the site, building and 
equipment. 

New Britain, Conn. The school board has 
estimated that approximately $700,900 must be 
raised shortly to provide adequately for im 
mediate school needs. On this amount, approxi- 
mately $500,000 will be used for the erection of 
a sixteen-room school in the Monroe section and 
another in the Lincoln section. The East Street 
section will need $190,000 to cover its needs for 
accommodations. 

Marysville, O. The board of education of 
York township, Union County, voted in October, 
to close the schools indefinitely because of a lack 
of funds. The board announced it was without 
funds and had no prospects of getting any until 
February. 

Reading, Pa. The 
timated that a policy of 
practiced in the carrying 
building the high school, the grade schools, and 
the museum. The board has concentrated its 
efforts on speeding up the program so that the 
buildings will be ready within one or two years, 
thus relieving the present congestion in graded 
and high schools. 

The corner stone of the new high school at 
Edinburg, Ind., was laid on October 15th, with 
simple ceremonies. 

Alexandria, Minn 


school board has in 
strict economy will be 
out of its program for 


A school tax reduction of 


four mills is predicted by Supt. H. B. Gough. 
The budget for the year has been reduced by 
$7,000, bringing down the estimated amount 
from $52,000 to $45,000. 

The school board of Hamilton, O., has asked 

for an extra tax levy of 2.18 mills for current 
expenses for the period of one year. 
Increased expenditures for improvement of 
elementary school system of Philadelphia 
have been recommended by Supt. E. C. Broome, 
in his annual report to the board. Because of 
the difficulty of securing unimproved property in 
congested districts where are needed, 
Supt. Broome suggests the development of a 
type of school which may be placed on a narrow 
ot and be readily convertible into an industrial 
or commercial building, if the school population 
later shifts to another section, making it desi 
able to close the school. 

Mayor Walrath of Syracuse, N. Y., has 
denied the building funds asked for by the board 
of education on the ground that the board’s de 
mands for additions are excessive. The Mayor 
nsists that the board follow a program laid out 
by a special committee appointed to make a sur 
vey of the school situation. 

Camas, Wash. The 
proved an extra ten-mill 
pvuses.,. 


That 


the 


schools 


voters 
levy 


recently ap 
for school pur 
costs at Seattle, Wash., are 
gradually being reduced was emphasized in a 
recent statement issued by Lou Staude, comp 
troller. For the year ending June, 1924, the per 
capita cost of educating pupils in the schools 
has been reduced from $91.61 to $90.49, a differ 
ence of $1.12 for each pupil. With an average 
attendance during the year of 47,743, the per 
capita reduction means a total saving of $53,472. 
The greatest reduction was in high school costs, 
where the per capita cost was reduced from 
$125.22 to $120.26, a saving of $4.96 per capita. 


school 


Grade school costs showed a reduction from 
$85.79 to $85.51. The reductions in cost have 
been attributed to close supervision on the part 


of the school directors, 
the organization, and the 
the teachers and 

Contentions between school board o, 
Tacoma, Wash., and local building inspectors, 
covering a period of several points, came to a 
head in October, when the board appeared be- 
fore the city council asking that the building 


increased efficiency of 
hearty cooperation of 
administrative department. 

the 


code be changed to allow lower load factors in 
construction work. The board contends that it 
cannot build schools if it is required to maintain 
the present high requirements of the city build 
ing code. Mr. S. C. Ericksen, a contractor and 
a member of the board, holds that the code re 
quirements are too high. 

The office of the building inspector takes the 
stand that until the committee which passed on 


the code agrees that the requirements are too 
high, it is not possible to make a change. The 
school board has consented to obtain the com 


mittee’s approval of changes in the code look 
ing toward a modification of the same. 
Redding, Calif. A recent inspection of 
school buildings by the local fire chief during 
i 


fire preventior week revealed some serious de 
fects in fire protection facilities. In one school 
the fire escape was too steep, making it more 


like a ladder; in one schoo], the doors were kept 
lecked or bolted to keep out the children; in one 
school the door leading to the fire escape opened 
inward in violation of the law; under one fire 
escape there was a pile of lumber, preventing 
the use of a swinging ladder and making the 
fire escape useless in an emergency; at one 
school there was no fire alarm and no fire drills 
The findings of the fire chief were reported t 
the school board for correction. 

Spokane, Wash. A further reduction of 
thirty-one-hundredths of a mill has been mad 
in the schoo] tax levy for the next year, reduc 
ing the amount of the budget by $25,945. The 
total levy for the schools this year is 14.2 mills, 
as against 15.75 mills last year. 

Eau Claire, Wis. An election was held on 
November 4th to determine whether the city 
should be bonded for $500,000 for the erection of 
a senior high school. The plans call for the 
remodeling of the present high school into a 
junior high school, at an estimated cost of 
$50,000, and the erection of a new senior high 
school, to be completed for the fall opening in 
September, 1926. 

The Dayton tax will remain at 
as fixed by the county budget commission of 
Montgomery County, O., despite action looking 
toward an increase in the amount. The commis 
sion pointed out that under the ten-mill limita 
tion there is no way of obtaining more funds 
from the tax budget. Since the limit has been 
reached and the funds apportioned in accordance 


rate $1.98, 
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EVER Neeps RepLaAceMENT 


This diagram shows the cost of a Duriron drain 
line is equal to a castiron line after corrosion has 
required one replacement of the latter. 


Duriron is entirely unaffected by acids and al- 
kalis; therefore drain pipe, fittings, sinks, traps, 
fans and similar equipment are as permanent as 
the structure in which they are installed. 


The § Line in High School Maintenance 


Subject : Laboratory Drain Pipe & Equipment ? 


DurRIRON INSTALLED 
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Other materials are eaten away, and must be 
replaced periodically, thus putting a constant bur- 
den on maintenance. 


Castiron has been selected for this comparison 
because the original difference in cost is greatest. 
Other materials show even more convincingly the 
wisdom and economy of a Duriron installation. 
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with law, the only recourse for the city is to 
look to its other sources of income for relief. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. A petition for a rehear- 
ing on the school tax levy for 1924-1925, fixed by 
the board at $1.04, and reduced by the state tax 
commission to $0.935, has been filed with the tax 
board by the counsel for the Indianapolis schools. 
The board members are confident that if given 
an opportunity, facts could be shown proving 
that the levy for school purposes should not be 
less than $0.96. 

—Burkburnett, Tex. The corner stone for the 
addition to the Fairview School was laid in 
October, with simple ceremonies. The school 
district was presented with a large flag by the 
workmen engaged in the construction work. 

—Everett, Wash. The school bond levy has 
been raised 1.5 mills, making the present levy 
7.1 mills. The levy, it is estimated, will take 
care of $41,000 in principal, $53,000 in interest, 
including interest on the junior high school. 

—Oakland, Calif. The school board has 
recently issued a summary, showing in detail 
the character and amount of the expenditures in 
connection with the new $9,600,000 building pro- 
gram. The program provides for two high 
schools, four junior high schools, one first unit 
building, and six additions to present buildings, 
making a total of 363 extra classrooms and a 
total capacity of 12,500 pupils. 

—Lynn, Mass. Bids received for the erection 
of the new English high school building, to re- 
place the burned main portion, show that the 
unit construction cost is approximately 25 per 
cent less than that for the Eastern Junior High 
School which was 50 per cent larger in cubical 
contents. 

The English High School will contain 1,327,000 
cubic feet and will be erected at a cost of ap- 
proximately 35 cents per cubic foot. The build- 
ing which is being erected by Architect G. A. 
Cornet, will cost about $500,000. 

—Jefferson, Wis. The corner stone of the 
new high schoo! was laid on October 14th, with 
brief ceremonies. Bids have been received for 
the construction work and the building is to be 
completed by August, 1925. 

—Chairman Jesse Earle, of the building and 
grounds committee of the school board, Janes- 
ville, Wis., has recently recommended that a 
carefully prepared program of repairs be out- 
lined each year, by means of which all buildings 





may be kept in the best possible condition, and 
the employment of capable janitors continued. 
It is pointed out that hundreds of dollars may 
be saved each year by improvements which can 
be made without added expense. 

—Depere, Wis. The new grade school, now 
under construction has been named the Irwin 
School, in honor of Robert S. Irwin, the original 
owner of Irwin’s addition. 

—Rock Island, Ill. The new senior high school 
to be erected in the near future will in all prob- 
ability provide accommodations for 1,625 stu 
dents divided among three groups, comprising 
second, third and fourth-year students. 

—Fremont, O. The school board has asked 
the voters to approve a bond issue of $65,000 to 
pay off outstanding indebtedness and to take 
care of current expenses. 

—Gary, Ind. School Bonds amounting to 
$150,000 were recently sold for a premium of 
$4,557. The bonds bear interest at a rate of 4% 
per cent and mature in 1924. They are part of 
a $300,000 issue authorized last spring for the 
completion of three schools now under construc 
tion. 

—Andover, Ill. Objectors to the building of 
a new school, beaten in the October election, 
have planned legal action to hold up the school. 
Bids for the school have been received but no 
contract has been awarded. 

—Upon the recommendation of Supt. J. C. 
Diehl, the executive committee of the school 
board at Erie, Pa., has asked that a junior high 
school be erected on the plot held by the board. 
The School which will be conducted as a grade 
and junior high school, will cost $750,000. Upon 
completion, the school will release a total of 
950 pupils from three graded schools. 

—Birmingham, Ala. A typical building plan 
has been evolved for the new elementary school 
centers, offering accommodations for 1,000 
pupils. As a means of carrying out the program 
expeditiously, the board has selected a number 
of local architectural firms to work in associa- 
tion with Mr. Wm. B. Ittner, architect and school 
specialist of St. Louis, Mo. 

—Naperville, Ill. At a recent election, the 
voters approved a $65,000 bond issue for the 
erection of an addition to the high school. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. A temporary loan of 
$200,000 has been obtained from a Chicago bank 
to tide the schools over until the tax assessment 





is paid. The loan which is payable December 
first, is for current expenses and teachers’ 
salaries. 


—Pine Bluff, Ark. The former Central High 
School has been renamed the Junius Jordan High 
School in memory of a former superintendent. 
A new building now in course of erection will 
be known as the Woodrow Wilson High School. 
It will be completed in January. 


SCHOOLHOUSE DEDICATIONS 


—The new high school at Chester, S. C., 
was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies. W. 
H. Hand, formerly superintendent at Chester 
and now superintendent at Columbia, was one 
of the speakers. The dedicatory address was 
delivered by President D. B. Johnson of Win- 
throp College. 

-Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, former § state 
deputy commissioner of education for New York 
and later state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for Pennsylvania spoke at the dedication 
of the new Port Jervis, N. Y., high school. Dr. 
Finegan is now connected with National Trans 
portation Institute. 

—The new high school at Princeton, Ken- 
tucky, erected at a cost of $110,000 was made 
possible by a fund subscribed by citizens. 
President R. E. Burton of the board of education 
headed the list by a $10,000 subscription. The 
school will be known as the Butler High School. 

At Cincinnati, Ohio, a proposed bond issue 
of $8,500,000 for school buildings is receiving 
support at the hands of civic bodies. The school 
authorities are inaugurating active propaganda 
to enlist public support. 

—The following cities in New York have ap- 
propriated funds for new school buildings: Ro- 
chester, $600,000; Smithtown Branch, $260,000; 
Bergen and Rega District 8, $180,000; District 
12, Malverne, $200,000; White Plains, $875,000; 
Gouverneur, $91,000; Valley Stream, $237,000; 
Lynbrook, $225,000; Albany, $1,000,000; Canton, 
$185,00; Schuylerville, $180,000; Adams, $60,- 
0c0. At Little Falls a bond issue for $250,000 
for a high school was defeated. 

-Marshalltown, Ia. The school board has 
adopted a levy of 103.30 mills, compared with 
98.50 for the last year 
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GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOL, CENTER MORICHES 
LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


ROBINSON BROTHERS 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y., CONTRACTORS 


Heatovent solves the 
Ventilation Question 


For the finer structures, such as this, where the 
best in mechanical equipment is the standard, 
Heatovent Unit System of heating and ventilating 
is the outstanding choice. 


The Heatovent eliminates 
remote regulation of tem- 
perature. The System is 
within the cabinet com- 
plete and simple. 


And the reason is obvious. 


For Heatovent, has many other advantages asso- 
ciated with its feature of unit control. It issimple 
in construction, thoroughly reliable and remark- 
ably long lived. Heatovent is also economical 
in every phase of its operation and upkeep, ren- 


dering a maximum of satisfactory service and The UNIT 
requiring but a minimum of attention. SYSTEM Of 
HEATING 
The Heatovent can be readily installed in old asl. And Bi 
or new structures or additions. Write our VENTILATING 


nearest branch office for full information. 

Our Engineers will gladly cooperate. No 

obligation. —the BEST System For 
Schools 





Buckeye Blower Company 


808 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. . , oe , . 
372 Whitehall St, Atlanta, Ga Columbus, Ohio S18 Goorgs St aniome, tad. 
i 4 é > * c > 4 ° 
Case & Morse, 1018 4th Ave., Seattle, Wash. 708-10 Columbia Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


333 Jackson Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

















Grade School Building, East Braintree, Mass. 
Architects: Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, Boston, Mass. 


Finest Schools Built 
this year equipped 
with 


EISTEE| 


COMPARTMENTS 


in Toilets, Showers and Dressing Rooms 


because WEISTEEL meets every require- 
ment of sanitation, utility and long life. Made 
from 16 gauge copper bearing furniture steel, 
with strong welded joints and a wear resistant 
finish that lasts for years with reasonable 
care, WEISTEEL has become the universal 
choice of leading architects in all sections of 
the country. 


Before selecting steel compartments 
read WEISTEEL Specifications 


given in detail in our catalog. This handy 
book also shows specimen installations for a 
variety of needs and describes the manufac- 
ture of our product thoroughly. You should 
have our catalog in your files. Write for it at 
once. 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
General Offices 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 
Branch Offices 


NEW YORK, 110 W. 34th St. BOSTON, 8 Beacon St 
CHICAGO, 105 W. Monroe St. LOS ANGELES, 616 S. Utah St 
ATLANTA, 1317 Citizens & Southern Bank Bldg 


A photograph of the WEISTEEL installation in the 


fine school building illustrated above 


























The Turbo Atomizer 


The ‘Turbo Atomizer is the heart of Bayley Air 
Washing Systems. It does away with multiple ori- 
lice sprayers which are easily clogged and which 
produce a spray not altogether free from holes. 


It operates with low current consumption and 
at very low water pressure, throwing an even, finely 
divided spray radially against the walls of the 
washing chamber. 


THREE TYPES ARE BUILT AROUND 
THIS PRINCIPLE 

rYPE ‘A’ For washing and humidfying (cleaning). 
The Type “A” Washer is installed where cleaning is the 
primary consideration It uses the water over and over, 
and removes §8& of foreign matter from the air Humidity 
may be added as desired 

rYPE “B’ For washing and de-humidifying (cooling). 
For cooling air, the cleaning being incidental, Type “B” 
Washer, consisting of tandem sprays, is installed, and is 
capable of bringing the temperature of the entering ait 
practically to the water temperature 

rYPE “CC” For washing without humidifying (drying). 
Where clean air for drying processes must be obtained 
without increasing its humidity, the Type “C*’ Washer is in 
stalled, using a special washing emulsion 


Manufacturing Co. 
746 Greenbush Street 
MILWAUKEE 





























THESE THREE PARTS MAKE IT 
THE SIMPLEST INLET VALVE 


UST as simple as the illustration reveals, is the con 

struction of the Dunham Packless Radiator Valve. 

Only three parts comprise it—the handle, the built 
up expansion member, and the body. This valve cannot 
leak steam or water. It will not allow air to enter the 
piping of vacuum heating systems. It contains no 
packing, no stuffing boxes, no springs or gaskets. 


The Dunham Inlet Valve is as simple as we know how 
to make it. It is as trouble-proof as it is simple. Be- 
cause of its many advantages, we believe it to be the 
ideal valve for schools. 
Seventy branch and local sales offices in the United 
States and Canada bring Dunham Heating Service as 
close to your office as your telephone Consult your 
telephone directo y for the address of our nearest 
representative in your city 


C. A. DUNHAM CO. 


230 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
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with FINNELL Scrubbers The actua 
FINNELL No. 10 more easily that 
The No. 15 and No. 17 FINNELL Scrubbers ar 


rd-to-reach places. If 
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HOW THE CANTON SCHOOL BOARD DID IT 


The Canton, Ohio, board of education needed 
more money to run the schools, and concluded 
to go before the voting constituency by laying 
all its cards on the table. 

The situation required the reapproval of a 
three-mill levy for running expenses and a 
$1,800,000 bond issue in order to carry out a 
three-year building program. 

In a compact circular addressed to the gen 
eral public, the board stated what would hap- 
pen if the first proposition failed. It would 
mean either a reduction of from 30 to 40 per 
cent in all teachers and employees’ salaries or a 
shortening of the school term to seven or eight 
months, or both. More than that. It would 
mean the elimination of all special studies, as 
well as the closing of the kindergarten, evening 
and part-time schools. 

A full explanation was then given as to the 
proposed expenditure of the bond issue moneys; 
namely, those needed in addition to the school 
housing. It was shown that 1,500 children are 
now housed in portables, basements, and other 
unsuited quarters, besides 500 children being 
on half time. Coupled with these facts it was 
demonstrated that the school enrollment has 
increased 7,000 during the past six years. 

The circular then enumerates the school 
building program adopted by the various cities 
of the country as compiled by the School Board 
Journal. 

The front page of the announcement contains 
the significant notice: “If you don’t read every 
word of this statement of conditions, you will 
not be playing fair with your girl, and your boy 
and my boy, nor with our city.” 

The Canton board of education consists of the 
following members: Jay E. Lehman, president; 
Edward F. Weckel, vice-president; Mrs. Logan 





CLEAN FLOORS 


For a Sanitary School Room-- 


ors, the N 15 will do it for you more 
other way The No. 15 goes under anything 
ny space 13 inches wi 


NNELL SCRUBBER,—the right size to meet your scrubbing 


AMERICAN SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT SALES CO. 
HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 
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D. Burd, Edward D. Kirkland and Harry A. 
Staley. Wilson Hawkins is the superintendent 
of schools, A. A. Welsbacher, director of schools 
and W. C. Lane, clerk of the board. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

Superintendent Frank D. Boynton of Ithaca 
reported to the superintendents’ council re- 
cently held at Albany, N. Y., that the state 
school board association was openly antagon- 
istic to the superintendents, complaining that 
the school boards were mere puppets with 
strings pulled by the superintendents. He re- 
ported also that the several city mayors were 
seeking legislation whereby to supplant the 
school boards by city managers and thus bring 
the administration of the schools under munici 
pal control. 

According to an old school board rule, the 
school halls of Fort Wayne, Indiana, may be 
used for political meetings. The rental of 
buildings has thus far been in the hands of the 
superintendent; but it is proposed to leave the 
decision in each case to the board. 

Mayor Dever of Chicago is reported as 
saying that he has great difficulty in securing 
the right kind of men to serve the board of 
education owning to the attacks made upon 
that body by the city council. 

At Syracuse, N. Y., the several school- 
houses were used for registration and polling 
purposes during the fall elections. The rules 
of the school board forbid smoking in the school 
buildings. The state law supports the rule. 

Owing to controversy over a boy pupil who 
gave the teachers considerable trouble, the 
school board at Dady, IIl., consisting of H. M. 
Anderfuhrer, E. Angerman, and J. F. Minogue 
was asked to resign. A school election will be 
called to determine the difficulty. 

Ripon, Wis. The court recently issued an 
order directing Mrs. Otto Humbright, clerk of 
District No. 6, town of Ripon, to accept and file 
the bond of Henry Abe as treasurer of the dis- 
trict, a position to which he was appointed after 
Sherman Chaffin, elected to the position, had 
failed to file a bond. The court held that a 
vacancy did exist when the treasurer failed to 
file a bond during his previous terms of office, 
and regardless of the fact that this had been 
a common practice in the town and county. It 
is expected that there will be a general rush of 
treasurers to have the town clerk appoint them 
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in order that they may legally file a bond. 

Cleveland, Ohio. Mrs. Virginia D. Green, 
a member of the board of education, recently 
introduced a resolution directing that some indi- 
vidual be designated to pass upon speeches in 
schools during weeks of special observance. It 
was suggested that advance copies of speeches 
be given the superintendent, and that extem 
poraneous speakers tell what they intend to say. 
The action followed a complaint of a patron 
that a speech at one of the high schools was 
“partisan-plus.”’ 

The Illinois School Board Association in 
making its annual announcement stated that 
there were 12,000 separate school districts in 
the state, having charge of 1,500,000 children 
and expending over $100,000,000. 

Mayor Walrath of Syracuse, N. Y., urges 
the abolition of the school board and the schools 
placed under the charge of three salaried com 
missions. 

At a recent meeting of the Indianapolis, 
Indiana, board of education, three measures, one 
providing for free textbooks, another for a level 
salary scale, and still another for the platoon 
system, were voted down. 

The annual convention of the city, county 
and district superintendents of California was 
opened at San Francisco recently by welcom- 
ing addresses delivered by President Fred W. 
Dohrman and Superintendent Joseph Mar 
Gwinn. 

Richmond, Ind. The school board has pu 
chased a large residence, which is to be re 
modeled for use as a permanent administration 
building for the school system. The _ build 
ing will contain the offices of the superin 
tendent, the business manager, the building in 


spector, and the supervisory staff, as well as 
space for stock rooms, repair shop, warerooms 
and garage. The present building is in the 


direction of a permanent investment and greater 
economy in the operation of the administrative 
department. 

San Francisco, Calif. Under a new rule of 
the school board, publ c schools will not be per 
mitted to compete with motion picture theaters 
in the giving of shows. The board has limited 
the number of shows which schools may hold 
for the raising of funds for items not provided 
in the budget. 
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SMITH’S IMPROVED PANIC EXIT LOCKS 
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There can be only One Best of Anything 


Smith’s Improved Exit Locks Are the Best Locks Made for Schools, Theatres, and Industrial Plants 


The GRAVITY Principle 


Our Gravity Exit Lock is the 
most perfect Mechanical Ex- 
pression of the Exit Lock 
Idea that has ever been de- 
veloped. It is the Exit Lock 
with Two Locks and without 
a single Spring in either 
Lock. 


The LEVER Principle 


It is the Exit Lock with 
Lever Action at the Cross- 
bar to open the Door. There 
is No Spring Action and no 
Spring Tension. It is the 
One Exit Lock of Unfailing 
Operation, built on Everlast- 
ing Principles for Everlast- 
ing Service. No. 70 
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—Oklahoma City. Upon recommendation of 
the superintendent, the schools of the city were 
not closed on election day. Neither were schoo! 
buildings available as polling places. 

—The school board at Pontiac, Mich., has em- 
ployed special policemen to handie traffic near 
the schools and to protect the children from 
accidents. Two employees of the schools have 
been sworn in as special policemen and they 
will be on duty at two buildings during the 
morning, at noon and in the afternoon hours 
while children are entering or leaving the 
schools. 

—Damages of $10,000 have been asked in a 
suit brought by Mae F. Costello, a_ school 
teacher, against the chairman of Ingomar Dist. 
No. 33, Rosebud County, Mont., for talse arrest 
and humiliation suffered before the students and 
community. Miss Costello was acquitted of the 
charge of unbecoming conduct and incompet- 
ency. 

—McKeesport, Pa. Asa solution of a trouble- 
some problem, the school board has voted to 
exclude in the future, all high school students 
from districts outside of the city. The action 
does not affect students now enrolled as they 
have been allowed to remain until graduated. 

—A test of the ruling of the Mississippi state 
board of education that Chinese children are 
not entitled to attend the schools for white chil- 
dren is to be made in the courts. The attorney 
general had made a ruling that Chinese children 
would not be admitted and the board of educa- 
tion acted on it. 

—Wapakoneta, O., has taken steps toward 
securing one of the fifty Harmon playgrounds 
to be established this year. Members of the 
school board recently inspected the playground 
established at Bellefontaine. 

—Wilmington, Del. A _ recent report sub- 
mitted to the school board shows that the high 
school cafeteria was operated at a profit of 
$1,890 during the last school year. The cafeteria 
served more than 150,000 meals, at an average 
cost of less than seventeen cents each. This 
year the profits will be turned back in the way 
of new equipment and a reduction of the cost 
of mens. 

—Lorain, O. The school board has adopted 
rental rates governing all gymnasiums con- 
trolled by the board. Gymnasiums may be 





rented at a rate of $4 an evening and the high 


school auditorium at a rate of $50 per evening. 

—Under the Illinois law, wives under 16 years 
of age must attend school, according to W. L. 
Bodine, superintendent of compulsory educa- 
tion for the Chicago board of education. In 
compliance with the law, eighty brides of 15 
years must return to school to remain until 
they become 16 years of age. 

—Fort Wayne, Ind. The school board has 
recently voted to prohibit the use of school- 
houses and grounds for commercial purposes or 
for partisan political meetings on Sunday. The 
rule became necessary due to a controversy 
over the constituted authority in granting build- 
ings for such purposes. 

—Everett, Wash. The school board recently 
went into executive session when it met to dis- 
cipline high school boys implicated in a hazing 
affair. ‘lhe haz.ng consisted chiefly of hair- 
cutting bees and was directed aga.nst boys who 
had refused to leave classes when a strike was 
called. Expulsion of guilty students was 
threatened by the board. 

It was pointed out that changes in school 
activities brought about either by the high 
school faculty or at the request of the parents 
had resulted in resentment on the part of the 
students. 

As a result of the meeting it was shown that 
the testimony failed to definitely implicate any 
particular students in the affair and the students 
were exonerated. 

—Erie, Pa. The school board has adopted a 
resolution providing that clerks in schools shall 
be on duty under the direction of the principals 
to which they are assigned, 38 hours per week 
during the period for which they are hired. 
They will serve from the end of the school term 
to the end of the month of June, completing a 
regular period of ten months’ service. 

—The District of Columbia Public School 
Association held its regular monthly meeting on 
November 5th, in the board room of the District 
Building. Dr. W. S. Deffenbaugh, chief of the 
city school division of the United States Bureau 
of Education, spoke on the subject, “City Boards 
of Education, Methods of Selection and Fiscal 
Independence.” 

—Madison, Wis. The school board has asked 
the city council to remove the voting booths from 


the vicinity of the school buildings on the basis 
that they are an evil influence on young people. 
Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has 
proposed a number of socalled cabinet meetings 
for department heads and executives to bring 
about closer cooperation in business procedure, 
greater economy and increased efficiency. In 
view of the reduced budget for 1924-1925, it will 
be the policy of the board to carry out estab- 
lished plans, to avoid a deficit and to insist on 
economy in all departments of the schools. 
-Neenah, Wis. The city and not the board 
of education is the proper party to institute con- 
demnation proceedings against land owners un- 
willing to sell property for school sites, accord- 
ing to a recent ruling of Mortimer Levitan, 
assistant attorney general. In rendering his 
decision, Mr. Levitan points out that the city 
operates under the provisions of an old charter, 
which makes no provision for the condemnation 
of land for school purposes. Action toward ob- 
taining a new school site had been deferred 
pending a definite ruling on the question. 

—Wichita, Kans. A check for $47,256, repre 
senting the difference between the contract price 
and the actual cost of the sanitary work done 
by the Reed Plumbing Company, has been re- 
ceived by the board of education. 

It appears that the firm contracted to do the 
work, and when the job was half finished, the 
company failed and the board had to take over 
the work and complete it. The final cost was 
$161,256 and the difference was paid to the 
board by the bonding company holding the firm’s 
bond. 

—Fargo, N. D. The city of Fargo won an 
injunction suit recently when the court issued 
an order restraining the village board of North 
Fargo from operating the village school and 
from further dissipating the property and funds 
involved. 

It appears that following annexation proceed- 
ings, annexationists and the city of Fargo con- 
tended that village school district No. 96 ceased 
to exist. The village officers favored annexation 
but the school board opposed it. In September, 
the village school board rented a building for 
school purposes and appointed teachers to take 
charge. About 60 children from the village en- 
tered the Fargo city schools, while fifteen others 
were sent to the village school. 

(Concluded on Page 99) 
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Are those without fire escapes. 


SO, 


if you are not interested in fire escapes from a 
humanitarian standpoint, look at them from the 
viewpoint of economy and insurance. We make 
what we believe to be the best fire escapes on the 
market. 
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1 CONVEYOR COMPANY 
North St. Paul, 
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A large plant of Circle A Schoolhouses. 


Maturing Your Building Plans 


The financing of new building, the drawing up of plans and se¢ 
ing approval of them, consultation with architects and contractors, 
ull require careful deliberation and cannot be hurried 

Circle A Schools meet the immediate housing need during this 
period They prevent ¢ ystly overbu lding is the alternative to in 
idequate accommodation. They minimize interest charges and pr 
mote conservatism. 

Circle A Schools are as well designed and as comfortable as any 
permanent buildings of their type—indeed, are often preferred by 
teachers and pupils to rooms in the main buildings. 


Send for illustrated cataloguc, showing the hand- 
some appearance and comfortable construction of 
Circle A Schools, with plans, full details, et: 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
614 Neil Street, Champaign, IIL. 


Manufacturers of 


CIRCLE A PORTABLE SCHOOLS 




















Riverside High School, Wichita, Kansas 
Lorentz Schmidt, Architect 


SOUNDPROOFNESS 


The above illustration shows a unique installation of ACME 
HORIZONTAL PARTITIONS. It will be noted that two sets 
of partitions are used with a dead air space of about 8” between. 
This provides a very high degree of sound-prooiness. 

In this particular instance the center one of three rooms is 
used for study purposes. Recitations are held in the rooms on 
either side at the same time. When space is required for general 
assembly the partitions are rolled up out of the way and the posts 
removed—the entire operation taking but a few moments 

The installation has proven entirely successful from every standpoint. 
There is a practical blackboard surface on the face side of each partition which 
provides the necessary blackboard space in each room. 

A single partition is sufficiently soundproof for ordinary classroom or 
gymnasium use. 

ACME VERTICAL PARTITIONS for large openings. 

Send for Catalog ‘'S.” 


ACME ROLLING WOOD PARTITIONS 


Manufactured by 


UNION BLIND & LADDER CO., INC. 
3538 Peratta St Oakland, California 
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Schools and 


FIRE ALARM 


One 
where no chances are taken. 

Superintendents 
Chiefs and City Engineers are of one 
mind when it comes to the selection 
of a Fire Alarm System for schools. 

This modern Pittsburgh School is 
one of hundreds that are equipped 
with 
Signal Systems. 


item of school equipment 


of Schools, Fire 


Holtzer-Cabot Fire Alarm and 


Protection 
“Signal 
suildings” ? 


matter of Fire 
you Brochures 
Public 


may we 
Systems for 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


Factory 
125 Amory St., Boston, Mass. 


WESTINGHOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
PITTSBURGH, PA 

Contractors 

Ochiltree Electric 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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(Continued from Page 96) 

This action was followed by an injunction suit 
brought by a group of village taxpayers and 
city officials, to prevent continuance of the 
school and to require the turning over of funds 
to the Fargo school board. 

William A. King, a lumberman of Chippewa 
Falls, Wis., recently brought suit against the 
board of education, seeking to compel the pro- 
motion of his son from the kindergarten to the 
first grade. Mr. King in the face of a distinct 
rule of the board, contends that his son is in 
every respect qualified for promotion and should 
be so promoted. 

Kansas City, Kans. Vandalism the 
school board about $3,500 each year, according to 
Clerk George Widder. Most of the expense is 
for broken windows, which entails a yearly bill 
of $3,000 for glass and workmanship. Added to 
this, the board pays around $350 each year for 
locks. Persons break into buildings constantly, 
damaging and ruining locks. They steal electric 
bulbs at the rate of twenty or thirty at a time. 

Buffalo, N. ee The school board has pro- 
hibited all prize essay contests and similar 
stunts in city schools. It is not the purpose of 
the board to interfere in any way with stu- 
dents taking part in such contests as individuals, 
provided the work is done outside of school 
hours. Objection has been made to the contest 
idea on the ground that the contests become too 
numerous and that they take so much of the 
time of the faculties and pupils in the schools. 

The use of the King James version of the 
Lord’s Prayer in the public schools of California 
has been forbidden as unconstitutional and a 
violation of school law, in an opinion from the 
state attorney general’s office. The decision was 
given to William J. Cooyer, superintendent of 
the Fresno public schools, and held that such 
readings would be violative of the spirit and 
letter of the different provisions of the school 
law. 

The New Jersey Supreme Court, in a recent 
decision, has dismissed the certiorari proceed- 
ings instituted by City Counsel E. F. Merrey, of 
Paterson, against the members of the board of 
education and former city attorney R. B. Lewis, 
of Paterson, in reviewing the action taken by 
the board in employing Mr. Lewis in represent- 
ing that body in actions started against the 
board. The court, in its decision, points out 


costs 


Chicago Office 
6161-65 S. State St., Chicago, Ill. 





Architects 
Ingram & Boyd 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


that the board is a separate corporation which, 
under the law, may hold property, sue and be 
sued, and has the right to engage special coun- 
sel, although no such provision has been made in 
the state law. 

The city attorney of Rapid City, S. D., has 
brought suit on behalf of the city against the 
local board of education for the payment of 
$1,021, alleged to be due in delinquent water 
rentals. The purpose of the suit is to make a 
test of the action to determine the right of the 
city to collect water rentals from the board of 
education. 


City councils, boards of health or school 
boards may temporarily exclude pupils from 
schools as a health measure, under the Illinois 


laws, according to a recent opinion of Attorney 
General E. J. Brundage. The opinion was given 
at the request of Dr. H. B. Wood, health direc- 
tor of the Bloomington schools, relative to the 
question whether a person refusing to be exam- 
ined might be excluded from the schools. 

Georgia Mahan, a student in the high school 
at Geneseo, Ill., was expelled for the remainder 
of the first semester by action of the board of 
education. Complaint was made that she 
wasted her time drawing pictures. 

Lincoln, Neb. The school board is trying 
out a new system of safety signals for busy 
streets near school buildings. Semaphore sig- 
nals, extending across the street, will be in- 
stalled and operated by publicly-employed pri 
vate policemen. 

W. B. Reed of Peoria was named president 
of the Illinois School Board Association; W. C. 
Urban, Granite City, vice-president; Mrs. G. A. 
Stover, Oak Park, secretary-treasurer. New 
executive committee members named were W. 
b. Reed of Peoria, E. A. Bollman of Edwards 
ville, P. H. Hayes of Chicago Heights, and T. B. 
Chambers of East Moline. 

“By far the most thankless task in a small 
community is to act upon the school board. They 
have to devote valuable time to the cause of 
education without a cent of pay. They have to 
listen to all petty gossip and to feel all the petty 
malice, which crops out whenever all people are 
engaged in a common. enterprise. Public 
spirted men undertake this office at a consider- 
siderable loss and inconvenience,” says a writer 
in the Carlyle, Ill., Union-Banner. “Yet there is 
never a shortage of candidates for the position 












of school board members and so long as the 
schools keep their free character there will not 
be a shortage of available candidates. I think 
the reason for this is, while the board member- 
ship may have no financial inducement, it is to 
a very large degree, a badge of merit. The com- 
mon run of voters exercise nicer judgment in 
electing a school board member than any other 
public officer. Putting a man on the school 
board is equivalent to saying that he is one of 
the reliable members of the community, accord- 
ing to the opinion of his neighbors. The elec- 
tion is a vote of confidence and an honor not to 
be despised.” 

“A museum and not a school ground is the 
place for war trophies,” said Richard T. Green, 
a member of the Montclair, N. J., board of edu- 
cation, when he recommended the removal of 
guns and tanks from the school grounds placed 
there by the town commission as a gift from 
the French high commission. A committee was 
appointed to adjust the matter. 

St. Louis, Mo. The school board has created 
the following positions for janitorial service at 
the Roosevelt high school: One head janitor, at 
$170 per month, for twelve months; fifteen 
second janitors; two class A matrons; one Class 
B matron; one first engineer; one second en- 
gineer; two oilers; two firemen and two coal- 
passers. 

Naperville, Ill. The members of the board 
of education, with their wives, recently enter- 
tained the teachers of the public schools at a 
banquet and reception given on October 17th. 


The affair was for the purpose of giving teachers 


and board members a chance to become better 
acquainted with each other. It is probable that 
the banquet and reception will be repeated next 
year. 

A strange case has come under the atten- 
tion of the Chester, Ill., board of education. A 
man was arrested for failure to send one of his 
children, a step-child, to school. This child, a 
boy, believed by the school board to be a negro, 


was ordered by that body to be sent to the 
colored school. The stepfather claims the boy 
is white. The court will have to decide. 


The New York City board of education has 
refused to reinstate Benjamin Glassberg, a 
teacher who was dismissed on the charge of dis- 
loyalty during the war. Imediately following 
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AUTOMATIC STREAM CONTROL, 


the water on floors 
make! 








Various types for 
various purposes 


but all have the same 
exclusive patented features! 


CHOOL authorities and architects who 
S plans to meet in the installation of drinking water cast fren trough enameled inside. 

equipment will find that in specifying Halsey Taylor 
Drinking Fountains they secure the benefit of a complete 
variety of types to meet any particular need. 
one reason why it pays to install Halsey Taylor Drinking 
Fountains, the most sanitary types possible to secure. 
assuring 
height of water regardless of pressure variation; PRAC- 
TICAL DRINKING STREAM, keeping lips away from 
source of supply and preventing contamination; 
SQUIRTING FEATURE, making it impossible to squirt 


these are features found in no other 
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At right — No. 612 — New two-part 
heavy vitreous china wall fountain. 
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210 East 45th St. 
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5224 Greene St 37 Rialto Bldg 46 Cornhill, Room 612 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES ATLANTA 

1702 N. Talman Ave 2131 East Ninth St 322 N. Jackson St 





Write for Complete Information 
We will be glad to give you full particulars about the complete Halsey 
with you the matter of assured drinking 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., 
Warren, Ohio 
BRANCHES 


KANSAS CITY 
202 Baltimore Bldg. 101 Jacobson Bldg 
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his dismissal he taught in the Rand school. 
Arthur S. Somers, a member, stated that the 
young man had reformed and wanted a fresh 
start. President Ryan, in reply to Mr. Somers, 
declared that he would rather free a thousand 
political prisoners than to have one teacher in 
the classrooms of his city teach un-American 
doctrine. 


The school athletic field of Kent, Ohio, 
covering 2.8 acres of ground has been named 
Bowers Field by the board of education of that 
city. The name was chosen in honor of F. W. 
Bowers, a member of the Kent board of educa- 
tion for 23 years and clerk for 16 years. At 
present Mr. Bowers is clerk-treasurer of the 
board. He has been a consistent supporter of 
clean athletics in all forms. 


Galveston, Tex. The school board has 
adopted a typical month of four weeks and five 
days each, in place of the calendar month for- 
merly in use. The change has been made to 
simplify the keeping of records in the making 
of reports and paying teachers’ salaries. 


Indianapolis, Ind. Thirty-five children re- 
cently barred from school because of a contro- 
versy have returned to classes. The pupils had 
been transferred to another school; but, the 
condition of the street made it necessary for 
them to travel a round-about-way to reach the 
new school, more than a mile from their homes. 
The parents sent the children to the old school 
each day and they were promptly sent home. 


Under the agreement, all but six of the 35 
pupils have returned to the former school. The 
remaining pupils are robust boys and they will 
continue to attend the new school. 


—All children must attend a full-time school 
until they are 16 years of age, unless lawfully 
employed, according to a decision of Attorney- 
General E. J. Brundage and State Superintend 
ent F. G. Blair, of Illinois. It has been a popu- 
lar opinion that the completion of the eighth 
grade removes the child from the application of 
the compulsory attendance law. The interpre- 
tation of the law is that pupils may be compelled 
to attend high school where they have not 
reached the legal age 


The Alabama School Journal explains the 
state school taxation plans of Alabama as fol- 
lows: 


“A three-mill tax is provided in the state con- 
stitution, levied on all property in the state of 
Alabama which is subject to taxation, paid into 
the state treasury, and then divided among the 
counties on a per capita basis. A citizen pays 
into this fund $3.00 for each thousand dollars of 
assessable property which he owns. A farmer 
whose assessment is $1,000 pays $3.00; an 
owner of a million-dollar cotton mill pays $3,000. 
The state considers all children equally valuable, 
however, and the proceeds are divided per head. 
The farmer’s child receives the same amount 
for schooling as the cotton mill owner’s. This 
tax on all the property of the state amounts to 
about $3,500,000; and during last school year 
it produced $4.33 for each child of school age 
in the state. Through this law, the richer parts 
of the state give considerable aid to the poorer 
sections.” 


Tiffin, Ohio. The school board has asked 
the voters to approve a 2.75-mill tax levy to 
prevent the closing of the schools. It is believed 
that the regular 5.65-mill levy will come within 
$40,500 of keeping the school in operation a full 
term. 


Guthrie, Okla. The cornerstone of the new 
high school was laid on October 8th. Mr. H. 
S. Johnston delivered the oration of the day. 


Omaha, Neb. The school board has been 
threatened with an injunction against the use 
of any of the proposed $2,500,000 bond issue, if 
a new Sherman school is not included in the 
building program. The conditions at this school 
are deplorable and it is argued that the pupils 
of the school should be given preference over 
all other schools. 


—Elgin, Ill. An election will be held in De- 
cember to vote on the erection of two junior 
high schools. The two buildings will be de- 
signed to house 1,200 students and will cost 
$650,000. 


Kenosha, Wis. Operating expenses for the 


city schools, exclusive of building cost, will cost 
The money 


the city $707,873 the present year. 


is divided as follows: General control, $31,010; 
instruction, $556,223; operation, $88,292; mainte- 
nance, $19,600. 


Shreveport, La. On October 3rd the corner- 
stone of the new Byrd high school was laid with 
impressive ceremonies. The school has_ been 
named for Supt. C. E. Byrd, who established the 
first high school in the city and who has served 
for 32 years in his present position. 


The building contains, in addition to 64 class- 
rooms, a swimming pool, a gymnasium, an audi- 
torium, shops and laboratories, ete. A cafeteria, 
planned and equipped for a large student body, 
has been included. The building was erected 
from the proceeds of a bond issue and cost a 
total of $772,000, inclusive of the site, the land- 
scaping and the furniture. 


—Lexington, Mass. The outstanding feature 
of the work the past year has been in the direc- 
tion of new buildings. A special appropriation 
of $480,000 voted last June has been utilized in 
the erection of a $60,000 addition to one of the 
grade schools, and the erection of a senior high 
school costing $420,000. The latter building, 
which is designed to accommodate 1,000 pupils, 
will be completed in December, 1925. 


One of the features of the dedication of a 
new school at Freeport, Pa., was the placing of 
a bronze table bearing the ten commandments. 
President A. L. Stroud of the board of education 
and Dr. C. F. Hoban of the state department 
were the principal speakers. 


The new Williams school at Hudson, N. Y., 
was dedicated with an address by Dr. Avery W. 
Skinner of the state educational department. 
The cost of the school is $155,000. The school 
was named in honor of the late Charles S. 
Williams, for eighteen years superintendent of 
the Hudson schools. 


The new Bankead high school at Cordova, 
near Jasper, Alabama, was dedicated with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. A feature of the occasion 
was an address by John H. Bankead, Jr., for 
whose father the structure was named. The 
subject of his address was “Your School—My 
Father.” 
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There is danger in paper “converted” from 
waste refuse Use “Public Service’ Towels 
made from fresh, new spruce wood only. 















sc , hospitals, Y 

office buildings, hotels, etc., save 4 

ZA money and safeguard health by : 
using “Public Service” nea 


— wee 





Double Protection with Double Economy! 


IKE “No Waste” Toilet Tissue, “Public Service’ 

Towels are made from fresh, clean, spruce wood only 
—not from germ-laden wastepaper refuse. They give the 
double protection of individual towels from sanitary 
origin. 


Double saving results from low prices with economy in 
use. Large production (the world’s largest) and sizes to 
suit varying needs, make prices attractive. Special cabi- 
nets prevent waste by dispensing one towel at a time. 
Reinforced hems prevent waste from tearing. The ab- 
sorbency and strength of the paper (it is not blotting 
paper; you can “rub” as with linen) make one towel do 
the work of two. 


Save 20% to 30% in the net cost of towels and toilet tissue 
—a conservative figure based upon countless experiences 
throughout the United States. Every day’s delay puts 
you to needless expense. Write us at once for free sam- 
ples and complete information. 


National Paper Products Co. 


50 Furnace St., Carthage, N. Y. Representatives Everywhere 


World's largest producers of Towels. 


Mail Coupon for Free Samples 


Use “Public Service” Towels 
and Cabinets 


Use “No Waste’’ Toilet Tissue 
and Cabinets 


For sanitary paper in 
economical rolls, use 
“Toiltex” 







































No- Ww aste Toilet Paper 


Public Se 4 v ice Towels 
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VALUABLE COUPON 


NATIONAL PAPER PRODUCTS CO., 
0 Furnace St., Carthage, N. Y 


Prove that you can cut our washroom 
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ALSO MAKERS OF 












Fireless 


Fumi ator 
((\ 


Carelessness in the use of ordinary 
fumigating candles causes the loss 
of thousands of dollars worth of 
school property every year. Feeling 
the need of greater safety in fumi- 
gation our Research Department 
made a seriesof investigations which 
finally resulted in Rex Safety Fireless 
Fumigator which fumigates with- 
out the use of fire or inflammable 
material. The fumigating agent is 
Formaldehyde, the most powerful 


and widely recommended fumigator 
in existence. In the ordinary Formaldehyde candle 
the gas is generated through the action of the flame 
and inasmuch as the rooms must be closed up and 
left alone for a number of hours the danger of leav- 
mg a burning candle is obvious. With Rex Safety 
Fireless Fumigator chemical reaction generates the 
Formaldehyde Gas, producing heat that is without 
danger. Only hot water is used. Rex Fumigator acts 
quickly and efficiently with a maximum amount of 


safety. Ub )) 


§ 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND 


ar INFORMATION 






Zef-ir Chir 


Jweetenin 








You are Responsible 


for this Chap— 


(le 


His Progress 


depends considerably 
on the kind of air he 
breathes in school. 


Be Sure 


the ventilation of 
your school is as per- 
fect as it can be and 
that it isn’t costing 
too much. 


Find Out 


why the United 
States Steel Corpora- 
tion and other impor- 
tant concerns use 
“GLOBE” Ventila- 
tors. Our catalog 
shows pictures of 
many important in- 
stallations, including 
those on some of the 


leading schools of GLOBE VENTILATOR 


the country. Send for 


a copy. CO. Dept. J, TROY, N. Y. 











| UNIFORM DISTRIBUTION OF | 


FRESH AIR 


IN 











SCHOOL AUDITORIUMS — 
—KNOWLE S— 


| 
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locs a 
Crystals 


Pipe Opener 
Disinfectants 
Insecticides 
Silk. Floss 


INCORPORATED 


HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES 


Huntington Indiana 








hampoo ~ 





HUNTINGTON 
ABORATORIES 


FULL SIZE 


PRINTS 
AND 
BOOKLET 
ON 
REQUEST 

















NOTCH TYPE AIR DIFFUSERS | 


The Knowles Notch Air Diffuser is a 
proven device, which assures the comfort of 
the audiences in the balcony as well as in 
the lower floor. 

Fresh air, warm or cool, is distributed 
with perfect uniformity throughout the en- 
tire auditorium, by adjusting the caps of the 
diffusers and when properly adjusted, the 
device is locked so that it cannot be tam- 
pered with. 

Made of Cast [ron from 4” to 10” in di- 
ameter, Knowles Notch Air Diffuser can be 
easily adjusted in recessed notches which 
cannot slip. Lugs for either wood or con- 
crete floor anchorage. 

Knowles Notch Air Diffusers are 
standard equipment among many 
architects today, and offer a solu- 
tion to their auditorium ventilation 
problems. 


202 Franklin St., New York, N. Y. 
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=KNOWLES MUSHROOM VENTILATOR CO.= 
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Guaranteed for Five Years 














| 


How many Liquid Soap 
Dispensers have you seen, 
which were still sightly im 
appearance, entirely firm and 
rigid, and not leaking, after 
five years of service? 


Very few—if any at all! 




















Made by the 


manufacturers of 


14 , 


VPUMDUGTS 


Improved Floor Brushes 
Liquid Soap Tank Systems 





The condition of many soap 
dispensers, after two years or 
less of service, warrants replace- 
ment—yet, the construction of 
this Palmer Multi-Service Dis- 
penser will resist many years 
ca of hard service—in fact, many 
more years than the five years 
for which 
guaranteed. 


it is unqualifiedly 








Paper Towel Fixtures 
Toilet Paper Fixtures 
Blackboard Erasers 


Dsl M“ A 
t We are l 

€ quite sincere 7 

S what we state 7 

S that you will get 2 

S Multi Service from ¢ 
Palmer Products — ? 

S because the pa’ 

S features make 
“L, them superior 


e 
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Mannan 


Packing — No Gasket. 


Send for Descriptive Literature and 


Name of Nearby Dealer. 


PaLMER Co. 
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A FIRE INSPECTION SCORE CARD 

The city of Fresno, Calif., is making use of 
what is believed to be the first score card for 
fire department inspection of school buildings. 
The score card was worked out by Superin- 
tendent Wm. John Cooper of the city schools 
and has been used successfully since the open- 
ing of the present school year. 

In a recent letter Mr. Cooper describes the 
development and the use of the score card in 
the following language: 

“The Fresno City Fire Department, during 
the past two years, has been especially active 
in fire prevention work, and the city schools 
have cooperated in every way possible in this 
work. In order to keep up interest in fire pre- 
vention, now that the city has won the well- 
known Ince Trophy, the fire department is 
anxious to discover new ways of fire prevention 
campaigning. The city superintendent of 
schools has been working for some time upon 
a scheme for scoring fire drills and condition 
of the school plant from the fire prevention 
point of view. This seemed a propitious time 
to spring the matter, and accordingly there has 
been printed the form attached hereto, which 
is bound in books of 25 sets and one book left 
with each school. All fire alarms are turned 
in by representatives of the city fire depart- 
ment, and are supposed to be a surprise to 
pupils, teachers, janitors, and principal alike. 

“You will note that in order to get an excel- 
lent report all of the four groups must cooper- 
ate. For instance, under topic A, items 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 are primarily up to the pupils in the 
school. Item 5 means that the principal must 
get quickly to a designated station where he 
can see the greatest number of his pupils. Item 
6 means that there is a pupil in each room who 
is responsible for quickly reporting to the 
principal at his station that the said pupil’s 





Notes ® 


Manufacturers for the Jobber 
Milwaukee, USA. 


FRESNO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 





Fire Department Inspector’s Report 





The inspector will please put a circle around the number which in his 
judgment best indicates the score earned. If any item should be scored very 
poor, the inspector will place zero under “credits allowed The carbon copy 
will be left with the principal of the school, and the original copy delivered 
to the Fire Prevention Bureau of the City of Fresno Fire Department by th« 
inspector 
Approved 

THOMAS B BAIRD, Chief Engineer WM. JOHN COOPER 


City of Fresno Fire Department City Supt. of Schools 


Exeep s 


tlonatiy| SuBt" | Average] ale” | Poor | Shetty 
A—FIRE ORILLS } 
1. Promptness of movement 
and exit time 9 8&7 654 3-2 1 
2. Orderliness of exit 9 8 654 3-2 1 
3. Care of il, crippled, etc 5 ‘ 3 2 1 
1. Lines clear of building 5 ‘ 3 2 1 
Prin. (or rep.) on station 3 2 1 Notatall 
6. Rooms reported empty (all) 5 ‘ 2 1 
7. Fire extinguishers manned 
(including hose) 6 5 43 2 1 
&. Street gates open Tall) 3 2 1 None open 
9. Exit doors open* (all) 5 4 3 2 1 
19. Class doors closed (all) 5 4 3 2 1 
B—CONDITION OF PLANT 
1. Corridors and fire escapes 
clear " 4-3 2 1 
2. Condition of heating pla 4 3 2 1 
Cleanliness of basement > ‘ 3 2 1 
i. Cleanliness of ground s 74 ‘ 3-2 1 
5. Condition of fire extir 
guishers § 4 3 2 1 
Care of oils and othe 
tor's supplies 4 3 2 1 
Care of gasoline, acids, et« 4 3 4 1 
8. Condition o 
and stoves 6 1 
Possible Score 100 
Score Made 
Date ) Signed 
Inspector 


FORM USED IN RECORDING INSPECTIONS. 


room is empty of all children. Item 7 requires, 
in large schools, that the janitors promptly man 
the emergency fire hose. In the smaller schools 
two boys are appointed in each room to carry 
out the fire extinguisher from that room. In 
our small portable buildings as soon as the fire 
alarm has been turned in the children march out 
and after they are entirely clear of the building 
the last two boys set down the fire extinguisher 
so that the fire fighting force can see all the fire 


Liquid Soap Dispenser 


(Model No. 5) 


Positive Guarantee of Satisfactory 


and Free Replacement at any time 
within Five Years from date of 


The new Model 5 is of a 
pump-plunger type of new 
design — No Valve — No 
Nothing to Get Out of Order. 
Cannot Leak Under Any Conditions 


Soap is pumped out by pressing nozzle. Substantially “built” 
—metal parts of brass, heavily nickeled. 


is sold witha 


Service 


purchase. 

















extinguishers belonging to the school lined up 
where they may be used. Item 8 requires that 
janitors or pupils may be responsible for seeing 
that street gates are open to permit ready 
entrance by the fire department. Item 9 pro- 
vides that all doors to the grounds must be 
open. Under item 10 the pupils are responsible 
for the closing of classroom doors after the 
rooms are empty, in order that the progress of 
the fire may be retarded. 

“Under topic B, item 1 requires the coopera- 
tion of pupils and janitor. Item 2 makes the 
janitors responsible, as does item 3, but item 
4 is largely a matter for pupils to attend to. 
Item 5, the care of and recharging of fire 
extinguishers, is the duty of the janitors under 
the supervision of the principal. Item 6 checks 
the janitor on keeping oils, oily sawdust, and 
oil rags, in fireproof containers. Item 7 not 
only checks janitors but teachers who use gaso- 
line and acids in their classrooms. Item 8 re- 
quires the cooperation of teachers, pupils, and 
some employees.” 


LOOK AT THIS EVERY DAY 
A Card of Suggestions, Prepared by Supt. 
Arthur Lee, and Issued for the Use of 
Teachers of Clinton, Mo. 

Loyalty is the fundamental quality in mem- 
bers of any organization. Loyalty is the funda- 
mental quality of a corps of teachers. 

Courtesy, kindness, and cordiality are marks 
of the fine teacher. Never nag, never bully 
pupils, never use sarcasm. “Wounds made by 
words are hard to heal.” 

We are fortunate if we can always maintain 
poise and self-control. 

Don’t be overly sensitive; don’t think much 
about yourself; play the game. 

Treat patrons and the public generally with 
courtesy and consideration. 

One good way to have polite pupils is always 
to treat them politely. 

A teacher’s business is not merely to hear 
recitations but to teach, to make dark things 
clear, to show how to overcome difficulties, to 
fill the minds of learners with light. 

Try to foresee and prevent undesirable occur- 
rences. An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure. 

Talking too much is many a teacher's be- 
setting sin. Encourage your students to talk. 
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The “Williams” 
Reversible Window 


ih THE WILLIAMS 
] PLANK FRAME 
] REVERSIBLE WINDOW 

EQUIPMENT PROVIDES 
Ideal overhead ventila- 
tion 
| Reversibility for inside 
| cleaning 

Greater light area 

| More weathertight con- 
struction 
Better shading facilities 
Simplified frame 
| construction 
| 





Weightless windows 





Equipment. 


A Window must protect from the cold as well as 


provide light. 


When opened it should prevent drafts. 
Repairs in winter are costly and dangerous. 


Cleaning is very dangerous except when done from 


within. 


An ideal school house window is obtained when a wood sash is 
equipped with the Williams Plank Frame Reversible Window 
The winter heat loss is cut to the minimum, the 
operation of the window made more simple, each sash can be 
completely reversed for cleaning, the incoming air enters the 
room overhead and there are no weights to stick or drop off. 
We install our own equipment and guarantee its satisfactory 
operation. 


THE WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH CO. 


E. 37th and Perkins Ave. 











Cleveland, Ohio. 











Don’t repeat your questions; 
answers. 

It is not enough that all the men and women 
in a corps be good teachers; there must also be 
team work. You are not a solitary worker but 
a part of a group, and therefore your interest 
should embrace the whole school. Every teacher 
in an efficient corps is willing to work outside 
his room or department when necessary. Under 
unusual circumstances he cheerfully assumes 
added responsibility in order that the work of 
the school may proceed normally. If the prin- 
cipal is absent, teachers increase their efforts in 


don’t repeat pupils’ 


order that the work may not suffer. If a 
teacher is absent, the other teachers are more 
vigilant. 

A teacher should have breadth of mind. 


Keep learning and growing and keep hospitable 
to new ideas. 

A teacher should be healthy in body and 
mind, happy and bright in disposition, refined 
in manner, and sound in character; for all of 
these qualities are catching when pupils are 
exposed to them day after day. 

A SLOGAN OF SCHOOL WORK 

Supt. J. P. Treat of Manitou, Colo., has issued 
a circular to teachers in the Manitou schools, 
outlining a slogan for the year 1924-1925, and 
suggesting lesson types which will 
making the slogan a reality. He asks the 
teachers to earnestly and persistently use the 
types of recitation to plan each day's lessons in 
accordance therewith, and to use every means 
of gaining the end suggested in the slogan. 

I. Slogan for School Year 1924-1925: 

1. Negatively Stated——“‘No Subject 
interesting unless Teachers Make it So.” 
2. Affirmatively Stated.—‘Every Subject is 
Interesting when Properly Taught.” 

Il. Some Different Types of Recitations: 

1. The Antiquated Type.—Pupils recite dog- 
matic and isolated facts which have been prev- 
iously assigned, memorized more or less accu 
rately, and given in resvonse to questions more 
or less skilfully framed by the teacher. (This 
method, still very common, is nothing but a 
test of rote memory without any contribution to 


assist in 


is Un- 


reflective thought processes or any other pro- 
cesses that have educational valu Studiously 
avoid this type of a recitation as much as pos 


sible.) 


2. The Reflective Thought Type.—leache. 
develops a topic or subject by means of skilful 
questioning—the k'nd of quest oning that st mu- 
lates reflective thinking. (This method should 
be used frequently, espec.ally when lessons 
offer directly or indirectly any opportunity to 
get away from “the antiquated type.” In 
Geography or General Science, for instance, the 
question, “If the earth should fall, where would 


it go?” calls for reflective thinking. ‘Was 
General Sherman justified in making his cele- 


>” 


brated march to the sea?” is a similar question 
that may be discussed by a history class. Al- 
most every lesson affords opportunities for such 
questions. Do not pass them by.) 

3. The Topical Type.—Teacher assigns dif- 
ferent topics or phases of a subject to in- 
dividual pupils or groups for investigation and 
report. Later these reports are given, ques- 
tions are asked and answered, and then follows 
“a free give-and-take discussion” till the recita- 
tion period ends. (This method is especially 
adapted to older classes, gives training in self- 
expression and in self-confidence; and teaches 
pupils how to discover, organize and evaluate 
data, thus stimulating thought, creating interest 
and developing the power of initiative. The 
idea is that of group activity and co-operative 
effort and it has great value when skilfully put 
into practice. Some very successful teachers, 
using this type of a recitation, turn the period 
for reports and discussions over to the class or 
a committee, the teacher withdrawing tempor- 
arily from active participation; when this is 
done, it is popularly called a “socialized recita- 
tion.’’) 

1. The Object Lesson Type.-The 
aim of this method of conducting a recitation 
relate by skilful questioning important 
facts to real or concrete things—a method that 
is very useful in nature study and laboratory 
work. (With plenty of material to work with, 
or apparatus to experiment with, this method 
has great educational value—it creates interest, 
trains the senses, develops perspective power 
and places real things or activities in their 
proper relations and as parts of larger thought 
processes such as judging, reasoning, general- 
izing, etc.) 

5. Inductive Type. A very effective method 
of giving pupils abstract 


inspiring 


is to 


general 


meanings 01 


typ.cal city, for instance, 


of that one, general notions 
all cities are acquired. (This method may 
be profitably used in studying mines, chemical 
reactions, electric currents, 
culture, 


not_ons ( hoose oO! 
and by careful study 


ol 


sound-waves, agri- 
modes of transportation and communi- 
cation, certain geographical regions, classes and 
animals, races, etc. The im 
mortal Shakespeare never traveled; but by mak 
ing things present typical of things 
he became highly educated and a 
worker. ) 

6. The Appreciation Type. A method the in 
spiring aim of which is to develop a feeling of 
appreciation that affects and raises the pupils’ 
ideals. This is done by appealing to interest, 
to emotion, and to sense of appre iation of the 
deeper and finer significances than appear at 
first sight, thus enabling pupils to get hold of 
the true significance of facts and objects and 
their reactions. (This method should be fre- 
quently used along with other recitation types 


species of plants, 


remote, 
maste! 


in teaching history, biography, art, and some 
phases of geography, nature study, etc. In his- 


tory, for instance, ““‘Who is the greatest Ameri- 
can, and why?” gives opportunity to develop 
appreciation. “What makes the Brittany Sheep 
by Rosa Bonheur a great picture?” is another 
example.) 

7. The Review Type. A method which aims 
to review old material so as to get NEW views 
and to make permanent in pupils’ minds cer 
tain logical associations and ideas; and to accom- 
plish this NOT by rote memorizing or repeti 
tion but by NEW teaching. Instead of review 
ing the bare facts about William Tell or George 
Washington, require pupils to think out why 
these immortals are fathers of their respective 
countries; or instead of reviewing, in a num 
drum way, the facts about germs, have pupils 
find out all the reasons why we should “Swat 
the fly,” or have them think out “Why Napoleon 
was like Alexander the Great,” or have them 
decide whether unbrellas or sun-shades are 
needed in different parts of South America—do 
this instead of requiring the bare details as to 
climatic conditions and causes for same. (Re- 
views conducted in this way have not only great 
educational value, but they create interest and 
make the best preparation for tests or exam 
inations.) 
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The Equitable Bldg., NewYork 
equipped with 2,200 


Window Shades 


Because they shade the portion of the win- 
dow that requires it, without shutting out 
all the light—-because they add a touch of 
beauty—and because experience has shown 
that their many years of usefulness make 
them the most economical shades obtainable 
—Athey Perennial Shades have become 
“standard” for fine buildings of all kinds— 
Schools, Hospitals, Hotels, Apartments, Of- 
fices. The Equitable building (above), de- 
signed by Starrett and Van Vleck, is only 
one of many notable examples. 














Ahoy fl act I 
C CU TOQMMCLA, || Smis Yj 

Se hl 
Perennial Window Shades Disappearing Partitions 
Sk. light Shades Cloth-Lined Metal Weatherstrips 


Khey Company 


6023 West 65th Street - Chicago, Illinois 





























The Master Paint of the Century 


—and 9 Reasons Why 


“Hockaday or its equal.” It has come about 
that this comparative merit clause is now 
often inserted in painting specifications as a 
protection and insurance of a 100% job. 
Why? Because other paints so often “‘fliv- 
ver” and because Hockaday has been proved 
the only paint which will at all times, when 
properly applied, live up to the “nine points 
of superiority” forever fixed as the Hocka- 
day standard by its makers. You CAN’T 
find its equal. Read and check against other 
paint performance as you have observed it— 


Hockaday painted walls will not show limeburn 
Hockaday painted walls will. not air check 
Hockaday painted walls will not peel 

Hockaday paint needs no size or primer 
Hockaday paint needs no brushing. Flow it on 
Hockaday paint spreads over more surface 
Hockaday paint dries quicker 

Hockaday walls can be washed clean 

Hockaday paint lasts six to twelve years 


Our big illustrated book, “Solving Your 
Painting Problems,” covers each point in 
detail—the illuminating facts about Hocka- 
day, the Master Paint of the Century. 


THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 
1823-1829 CARROLL AVE. CHICAGO 

















HOCKADAY 


THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS 
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This head uses less water 
and wastes none 





Holes in the Any- 
force Head (part of 
practically all Mix- 
ometer Showers) 
are drilled separate- 
ly and at the angle 
that will throw each 
spray on the bather 
and not waste it 
around him or her. 
Also with the Any- 
\forcee Head the 
\ bather regulates the 
'water’s volume to 
\ his or her individual 
. likes — hence none 
wasted in excess 
force. 

















The New Model Puro Liberty Drinking F ountain 
Represents the Greatest Advance Made in 
Drinking Fountain Construction. 


This Fountain Was Designed Especially for Use 
in Schools. 


All Puro Fountains are made of solid bronze cast metal 
from heavily designed patterns. No breakage possible. 
Nothing to crack, chip or become unsightly. An instal- 
lation once made will last a lifetime. Puro Fountains 
are highly finished, and heavily nickel plated. ‘They are 
always clean and inviting and do not require the con 
tinual care of enameled goods. 





And no matter what 
you have heard 
about mixing valves 
— good, bad or in- 
different — this one 


Write today for Our Catalog. 
Made only by the 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN CO. 
Haydenville, Mass. 

























Washtountans 




















“FOR ALL-AROUND WASHROOM ECONOMY” Che 
Bradley Washfountains represent a 
great advance in modern washroom BR 
equipment. They promote both cleanli- I 
REQUIRE ws cases . re . 
ness and sanitation, are self cleaning 
BUT A and require but a minimum of janitor L. 
MINIMUM service. S 
OF And Bradley Washfountains are most ; 
JANITOR SERVICE economical. Their use reduces the number of i 
. fixtures required. They save floor space, use {. 
« less water, and permit the use of fresh tem- 
the Mixometer, al- s pered water at all times. ‘ 
ways works. It has PROMOTE For use in Schools, Colleges and Universi- ite 
heen used : ndthere ties and in every type of public lavatories, 6. 
een us a BOTH there is no fixture equal to the Bradley Wash- - 
fore teste d 9 for CLEANLINESS fountain in utility, durability and beauty and is 
years in schools, AND in economy of — and maintenance. I. 
* * “The first cost is the last cost.” 
colleges, clubs, insti- SANITATION kale 1. 
° rite for catalog. 2 
tutions of all sorts, 
also residences. BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 
We'll gladly send Milwaukee Wisconsin A 
booklet onthe SPEAKMAN -COMPANY ___ A ~ FEW RECENT INSTALLATIONS ————— . 
. E ‘ P ~ , . Techni School, 1eodore . ior and Senio i f 1, 
Anyfo1 ce Head and WILMINGTON, DELAWARE — = — High School — Fh tee ig and Senior sep ny eee. P 
iw sitar on ; Marquette University, : j 
2 ; » h School, - ! ia High School, 
Mixomet ; “Tee lil, oe Shorewood Grade School, Sasvens Petad, Wis. i 
, Continuation School, be 
Schurz High School, Milwaukee, Wis High School, 
W T Amsterdam, N. Y Fortuna Grade School, Janesville, Wis. S, 
PEAKM AN SHO ERS St. Charles High School, Fortuna, Calif Woodland Union High School, : 
St. Charles, Ill. Washington Ave. High Woodland, Calif A 
School, é 
are 
eval 
vali 
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TUB PARS RB mh oe -BALKE-COLLEN DES TES MMMM 
te). E - J 
DABS a) ete QQ 


“ONES 
TE toe, 
ta 


CuT SHOWS 
No. 23-9 SEAT 


No. 23-9 Ebony 7 SA No. 18-59 
Price $9.95 Each f For Extended Lip Bowls 


y E # © — NOTE CONCEALED HINGE 
packed ready to attach é J : ‘iy 
; VY COVERING on 
For Extended Lip Bowls 2 ee ‘aaa No. 18 Vo 59 


B - RUNS LENGTHWISE 








A NOTE THE COUNTER LAYER OF LAMINATION 


For Regular Bowls 
THIS RUNS ACROSS SEAT 


Other styles at 
proportionate prices 
f. o. b. factory 


Urine and excrementious matter Sanitary Service THE MORE IT IS USED 
vauses deterioration, but not in THE BETTER IT LOOKS 
WHALE-BONE-ITE, which is Assured 


urine and moisture proof. EASIEST CLEANED with concealed plate—no metal 
IT STANDS THE GAFF LIKE Immediate shipments of all school orders top or bottom—strong, rigid and 





Hinges are at rear, connected 


A BOWLING BALL ORDER NOW! fool-proof. 


MADE BY on as ee | Sold by All 


TRERRUNSWICK-R ALKE-(OLLENDER (0 UE 

















1. Emphasis on essentials. Teacher must be 


- SO.WABASH AVE CHICAGO 
. . 
EVALUATING THE RECITATION scales—the per cent scale and the literal scale. SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
~~ e Mr. F. B. Fitzpatrick, of the Radford State lo use the per cent scale give each item what The Bellingham, Wash., board of education 
laechers’ College, at East Radford, Va., has you think it deserves out of ten and total the has had for several years a rule against the 
recently prepared a scale for evaluating the results. To use the literal scale make a point employment of married women teachers. Those 
recitation. This scale is interesting in that it opposite each item in the column in which you’ married, however, have been allowed to remain. 
includes both teacher and pupil activity and think it belongs. Join the points for a graph. Chairman Allen Campbell believes that in a 
affords a definite method for evaluating each. Note the high and weak points in the graph. few years married women teachers will be 
The outline is as follows: Under “Summary of ratings” designate the entirely eliminated from the school system. 
, ? : : recitation by the letter that describes it best. The renort cards icane . arti 
Evaluating the Recitation Winn i s "pen _ at & The report cards issued by L. ©. Martin, 
a BR ; sscgteptcs eens ee se Nas it an A, B, C, D, or E recitation? In case superintendent of Richland County, Indiana, 
om SRADFORD STAT E T KACHERS COLLEGE one does not care to grade all of the standards, contain the following paragraph: “Sleep 
: Fast Bradford, Virginia simply put appropriate letters opposite those enough, drink milk, avoid tea or coffee; eat 
nli- I. Teacher-Activity (50) IODA IBICIDIE graded and leave off graph. Two blanks under — slowly, eat less meat; eat vegetables; eat fruit; 
ing Of each heading are left for additional standards keep clean; dress sensibly; exercise daily; sleep 
‘) : or substitutions. with open windows; correct posture.” 
itor 1. Clearness and definite- . 
ness of purpose (10)....|...|..}]..|..]..|.. —_ _—Bossier Parish, La. <A classroom super 
2. Choles end eomenisation | | Explanation visor was added to the staff last year. Stand- 
of subject matter (10) 3 I TEACHER-ACTIVITY: (Plans, devices, and ard tests were given at the beginning and the 
nost 3. Maintenance of order acts of the teacher.) close of last year, with the result that excel- 
r of and discipline (10)..... Oe, ee ee ee 1. Clearness and  definiteness of purpose. lent progress was shown in the work accom- 
use {. Emphasis on Essentials The aims of the teacher should be clear plished during the year. 
tem- (10) and definite. The county unit plan of school government 
rihia Sas aie mika Nai! ike 7 2. Choice and organization of subject matter WS favored by the state parent-teachers’ meet 
5. Effective assignment (10)!... | in the forms of lessons plans, outlines, '8 held at Indianapolis, Indiana Know your 
ersi- | | problems, projects, types, ete. a RB Univer adopted. itn Smith 
2 : + as ‘ Oo > ang ivers en ic ‘ _ @ , 
ries 6 3. Maintenance of order and discipline. Good . “ re _— f sige “y, aid , Reg. 
’ een oh os . ~ . ° syste “eTers t<¢ t » lon’ eve : 
, order 1S the first condition of effective uni ° sy: em rerer , ‘ 2 . ae y em a4 
‘ash- ) = teaching administering schools as opposed to what is 
and | ( . implied in a state system of administering 


II. Punil-Activity (50) : : schools. In this a we have a combination 
ance. : able to distinguish between essentials and 





nor ntial nd t ’ tial system of school administration. Ordinarily the 
| on-essentiais anc ‘mphasize essentials. 4 : : 
l Per cent of attention (10) . .ae . — “4 = ] , = ] state contributes, | in a limited way, to the finan 
. Ta 10on . 5. Effective assignment. This calls for clear- ial - ¢ hoo) tandards for 
29 Self-initiated interest Neng” . P Cla Suppor oft schools, fixes standards or 
- + INNIUé t ness and definiteness and effective motiva- he i = = Kies ea 
(10) them, and exercises general control over them. 
tion. The local school units contribute the major part 
3. Initiative (10) ae It. PUPIL-ACTIVITY: (Thoughts feelings of their own financial support, manage their 
oOo. l é ( : , y > ’ ’ . . 
and acts of the pupils.) page cme en — set by the — 
' ! : ; and often develop their schools beyond the 
1. Habits of study (10) ; ; 1. Attention. Number of pupils attentive co —s . 
: minimum standards set by the state loday the 
divided by the total number in the class. ms te ; e 4 etl , - 
. Poni ' 2 Self-initiated interest oe Magee ted advantages of the county system are making 
». upil preparation (10) Jewels tleeles “. Ot In} lates in eré Ss 4 cUlvity promptec a strong app al in many sections of the coun- 
| from an inner desire. Self-motivated activ try. 
. ' ' 7 , 4 -L > av > »] ] d ; 
6. Iealeelaale. = ity. Work on the play level. “Tf you tell me what the ideals of a nation 
rt tf 3. Initiative Originality, independence, and are I will be able to tell you what its educa- 
| 7. ae oo. | self re liance. Willingness to go in front. tional methods are,” said Dr. Stephen A. Dug- 
| Discovery of new ways of doing things. gan before a parent-teachers’ organization at 
| Summarv of ratings P 1. Habits of Study-—Quiet, reflective, and in Scarsdale, N. Y., recently. “Or if you give me 
| School, : dependent thinking. Problem solving. their System of education I will tell vou what 
According to careful investigation, the above Choosing and organizing material. are the nation’s ideals. The outstanding fea- 
are ten of the most important standards for 5. Preparation of pupils. Evidences of out- ture in American life is the equality of oppor- 
evaluating the recitation. The figures show the side study. tunity and this is reflected in our system of 


value of each standard. The scheme has two Reverse of Score Card education We are determined to allow every 
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OUR parts of a school building 
require more than their share 
of attention. Here are suggestions 
on how you can eliminate repairs on 
these trouble spots for a long time 
to come. 

Care of floors—Under friction an 
ordinary concrete floor gives off a 
fine harsh dust that is harmful to 
lungs, clothes and equipment. This 
dust is a sign of floor wear, the fore- 
runner of repairs to come. 

You can prevent the dust and 


forestall repairs by treating the 
floor with Lapidolith. This liquid 
chemical penetrates the concrete, 


hydrates the free lime and changes 
the coarse-grained structure to a 
fine, even, dense wearing surface of 
crystalline formation. This surface 
is flint-like in its hardness. It is 
dustproof, wearproof, waterproof. 
In the leading industrial plants of 
the country, there are hundreds of 
millions of feet of Lapidolized floor. 

If you have wood floors you can 
do away with the use of floor 
dressings, and at the same time pre- 
vent your floors from splintering, 
rotting or drying out. A treatment 
with Lignophol will do the trick. 
This preservative liquid penetrates 


How to keep your buildings fit 


the wood, restoring its natural gum 
and oils. It maintains a hard, smooth 
surface, one that is easy to keep 
clean. Even ink stains can be wiped 
off the floor when Lignophol is used. 
One treatment lasts for years. 

Paint less often—Interiors require 
less painting where Cemcoat is used. 
This paint stays white long after 
other paints yellow with age. Cem- 
coat does not crack or peel off the 
wall. It even adheres tightly to con- 
crete or brick—that is why it is 
named “Cemcoat.” An_ interior 
painted with Cemcoat is bright and 
cheery. It can be washed again and 
again and each time the paint looks 
like new. Dirt, pencil marks, ink 
stains—these can easily be removed. 

Because of its body, Cemcoat usu- 
ally requires one less coat than other 
paints. It is made for both interiors 
and exteriors, in white and colors, 
and in flat, eggshell or gloss enamel 
finishes. 

For library or study hall you will 
like the quiet restful tone of Sono- 
tint. This paint is extremely rest- 
ful to the eyes. Its dull surface ab- 
sorbs the glare-producing rays of 
light instead of reflecting them. 
Leaky roofs—If your roof leaks, 






Stormtight will make it permanently 
waterproof. This thick, elastic rub- 
ber-like compound adheres to any 
surface, wet or dry. It can be ap- 
plied by anyone over any material. 
A small leak can be instantly and 
permanently repaired. An entire 
roof can be made lastingly water- 
proof. Many an old roof that was 
about due for replacement has been 
made as good as new with Storm- 
tight. It is made in semi-liquid form 
for small leaks, and in plastic form 
for use on sizable holes. Packed in 
containers holding from 1 to 60 gal- 
lons. 

Exterior walls—If you have a wall 
through which moisture seeps in a 
driving rainstorm, you will be glad 
to know about Hydrocide Colorless. 
This waterproofing material is ap- 
plied on the outside of a building, 
but the natural beauty of a wall is 
not impaired in the slightest, for 
Hydrocide can not be seen when ap- 
plied. Yet the wall is tightly and 
permanently sealed; the interior re- 
mains perfectly dry no matter what 
the weather. Send for literature 
giving more complete information 
on any of the above products that 
interest you. 





















114 Fifth Avenue 
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SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


New York City 




















boy and girl to develop according to his or her 
natural abilities, so that any child can climb as 
high up the ladder of education as he can. On 
the other hand the educational systems on the 
continent of Europe are organized on the caste 
system.” 

—Galena, Kans. The fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades of the public schools have been depart 
mentalized with the concentration of these 
grades in the East Galena School. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board has 
received a gift of eight lots from Mrs. Hattie 
Amberg for an enlargement of the Julius 
Houseman athletic field. The gift has been 
made in memory of Mrs. Amberg’s daughter, 
and is in addition to a previous gift of the field 


itself. The field is to be used for recreation 
and physical development by the students of 
the Central High School. 

Meriden, Conn. The school board has 


adopted a rule, providing that no pupil over 
fourteen or under sixteen years of age shall be 
permitted to leave school, unless he or she has 
completed the work of the seventh grade. 
Exceptions are to be made by the board in indi- 
vidual cases. 

President George J. Ryan of the New York 
City board of education, in a recent report, 
shows that there are 61,910 less pupils on part 
time in the city schools this year, in spite of 
the fact that there is an increase of 21,086 
pupils. The report shows the first large reduc- 
tion in congestion in the schools in many years. 
In September, 1922. there were 166,717 pupils 
This number reduced to 


on part-time. was 
157,258 a year ago, a decrease of 9,439. This 
September, the total number of children on 


the elementary and high schools 
reduction of 61,910. 

the number of pupils on 
short time shows that the large number of new 
sittings completed during the past twelve 
months has made it possible to care for school 
children better than they have been cared 
in years. It is promised that further improve- 
ment will be effected during the year through 
the opening of two new high the com- 


part-time in 
is 95,368, a 
This reduction in 


chools, 


pletion of a third high school, and the opening 


of eight elementary schools. There are indica 
tions that at least 20,000 new sittings 
evident 
not 


added within the next few months. It is 
that 


the board’s building program is 


for 


will be 


only 








taking care of the annual increase of 21,086, 
but bringing about a reduction in the 
number of children on part-time based on the 
register. 

Weirton Cove, O. The school board has 
adopted a recommendation of the superintend- 
ent, providing for semi-annual promotions of 
pupils. All grades will be classified into A and 
3 divisions and pupils will be promoted to the 
next higher division. 

The school board of Paterson, N. J., has 
adopted a resolution prescribing the supervisory 
duties of heads of departments in the high 
school. The rules read as follows: 

“1. That each teacher in the Paterson high 
schools be required to teach no more than 25 
periods per week, except in the case of subjects 
requiring little or no preparation outside of 
school hours. Study periods and other duties 
occupying the remainder of the weekly time 
schedule shall be subject to the principal’s as- 
signment. 

“2. That, excepting in temporary emergencies, 
heads of departments are expected to teach the 
number of classes designed below in accordance 
with the size of the department. 

“(a) In departments containing seven or less 
than seven teachers the heads of department are 
expected to teach no more than twenty periods 
per week, 

“(b) In departments containing eight to fifteen 
teachers the heads of department are expected 
to teach no more than fifteen periods per week. 

“(c) In departments containing sixteen to 24 
teacher the heads of department are expected to 
teach no more than ten periods per week. 

“(d) In departments containing 25 or more 
teachers the heads of department are expected to 
teach no more than five periods per week. 

“3. That the principals may grant time (i.e., 
teaching period) allowance to teachers who may 
be assigned by the principal to take charge of 
special activities, such as employment bureau, 
tardiness, school funds or any such other activ- 
ities as in the opinion of the principal and super- 
intendent warrant such time allowance. 

“4. That the paragraphs above specifying 
the number of teaching periods for heads of de- 
partments is designed to afford them time for 
improving the teaching of their department and 
to perform such other duties as the principal 


also is 


may assign to heads of departments. 
“5. That in the supervision of teachers heads 
of departments are expected 

“(a) To keep on file for at least three terms 
a record of each visit which shall contain at 
least the date, name of teacher, lesson taught 
and such other material or comment as the head 
of department may see fit. 

“(b) To file with the principal by the tenth 
of each January and June a list of visits to each 
teacher, together with a brief written comment 
on the work of each teacher in his department, 
if latter is deemed advisable. 

“(c) To file with the principal when making 
an adverse or decidedly unfavorable report on 
any teacher, a statement of the respects in 
which said teacher is deficient, kind and char- 
acter of help given by the head of department, 
and a brief statement of opinion as to whether 
said teacher may be expected to respond satis- 


factorily to further helpful and constructive 
supervision. 

“(d) To visit each teacher as often as he 
deems necessary, but each teacher shall be 


visited for at least one full period per term, and 
inexperienced teachers serving under temporary 
appointment shall be visited at least three times 
per term for a full class period. (This is not 
suggested as an ideal, but simply as a minimum 
requirement. ) 

“(e) To have a private conference with 
teachers serving under temporary appointment 
shortly after the class visit. 

“(f) To hold departmental meetings from 
time to time at which problems of common inter- 
est to the department can be freely discussed 
and to keep on file brief minutes of such meet- 
ings.” 

Springfield, Ill A special class for 
crippled children has been established by the 
board of education. The class will enroll from 
twenty to fifty pupils. 

Omaha, Neb. Pupils of the eighth B grade, 
about to be promoted to the high school, were 
recently given the Stanford achievement tests to 
supplement the regular tests of teachers. The 
two in arithmetic, and others in history, litera- 
Standard test includes three tests in reading, 
ture, language, spelling and science. 
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Hang Radiators | | 
With E-Z HANGERS 


HAN’ legless radiators from the 
wall with E-Z HANGERS. 
Leaves ample room for quick, easy 
cleaning underneath—promotes san 
itation, cuts cleaning costs! 

E-Z HANGERS are making leg 
radiators obsolete. They ht ANY 
legless radiator; adapted to ANY 
wall, invisible when installed. Many 
school installations. Write for par 
ticulars. 


( | 
HEALY-RUFF CO. Leaves ample aes 
room for cleaning > eee ors 
557 Plymouth Bldg., The Model E Electrically Operated G&G Hoist 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 
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in the Julia Richman High School, N. Y., contains 


many desirable features which are the result of 
\ years of experie nce, 
: vat - | Bom 


MAKES CLEANING UNDER RADIATORS EASY - New York School 
: y and Still Going Strong! 








11; Years Service in 












































7 
f FTER 11% years service in Public School No. 61 
| A on East 12th Street, New York City, a Model 
; A G&G Telescopic Hoist is still in first class 
r operating condition and in daily use. 
it This was the first G&G Telescopic Hoist installed 
id for the Board of Education of the City of New York 
in February, 1913. Since that time several new elec- 
-h tric models have been brought out and today there 
‘h are eighty-four G&G Hoists operating in New York 
nt City Schools, 77‘°% being Model E electrically oper 
it, ated Hoists. A recent typical installation is shown in 
the illustration. 
1g The same sturdy, dependable materiais and care‘ul 
on workmanship which went into the Model A Hoist 
in 1144 years ago, characterize all the present day G&G 
'r- models. They are built for rapid removal of ashes, 
nt, with saving of time and the elimination of unneces- 
er \ sary labor. In the case of the electric Hoists, the 
is- \ amount of current consumed is remarkably low. 
i If you will tell us the quantity of ashes to be removed | 
daily, distance of lift and something about the work- 
he Adaptability is ] in 4 iiti ‘ f . ‘ . p J . a 
cae a the ube g conditions of your plant (submit sketch if pos 
be standing fea- | sible) we will recommend type of hoist to use and 
ind tures of the \ give the cost. Illustrated booklet on request. 
ary | DeVilbiss 
ad | —e 
OYyste ~ 
ot |] GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 















































High Speed oe 551 West Broadway, New York 

ith Advantages of (777..7¢::. Spray-painting 
ent One DeVilbiss spray operator does the work of 4 to 5 brush painters. 

This high speed of spray-painting not only effects a substantial 
“om reduction in labor costs but insures getting your work done in 
ter- considerably less time. 
sed Additional spray-painting advantages are: a more uniform and 
bet - thorough coating; no spattering and dripping of paint; a coating 

with the hiding power of two brushed coats; use of less scaffolding. 
ad Get the facts—detailed information will be gladly mailed. Address— | 
rom ) THE DeVILBISS MFG. CO., 268 Phillips Ave, TOLEDO, OHIO Ti I wicH - t 

| | 

_— || Telescopic Hois: 
vere D a Y, Ib MSS IK With Automatic Stop and Gravity Lowering Device | 
s to 4 
The | iS, 











era | Spray painting System 
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THE NATIONAL SYSTEM 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
he universal approval accorded the 
National Automat 


Temperature Control, is due en 


System of 


tirely to the continual satisfactory 
operation, and the trouble-free 
service, derived from each and every 


installation 


National apparatus for the control 
of temperature is neither compli 
cated nor delicate The thermostat 
is placed in a convenient position on 
the wall of the room to be con- 
trolled, and has an accurate ther 
mometer mounted on the exterior 
In the National System the control 
of valves and dampers, centers in 
the thermostat or regulating device 
All equipment is the simplest in 


construction that can be designed 
It has no auxiliaries and compli 
cated devices It is rugged and 
strong, built to last for many years, 





, and to give service day atter day 
National 


luring eer 
nce A during this period. 


Write for catalog and list of achool 


installations. Investigations invited 


NATIONAL REGULATOR CO. 
2301 Knox Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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Demand Accuracy In Ther- 
mometers As You Do In 
Class-Room Teaching 


W' IDER Class-Room Ther- 
mometers are recommend 
ed by school officials because 

they are “individually accu 

rate.” The Wilder name is not 
attached to any thermometer 
which cannot be ‘“‘guaranteed 

‘accurate.’ 

Order through your jobber 


or direct. 
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-~ DIKE 


CO.,TROY,N.Y. 





THERMOMETER 





























PUBLIC SCHOOL . MAYWOOD, N. J. ° ERNEST SIBLEY, ARCHT. 


The Board of Education of Maywood, N. J., 
solved their ventilation and heating problems by in- 
stalling the Peerless Unit System of Heating and 
Ventilating. 


The Peerless Unit System is the most efficient 
| system of heating and ventilating that has ever been 
designed. Building committees who adopt the Peer- 
less Unit System are assured of maximum ventilation 
| at Minimum operating costs. 


| 
| Economy in fuel consumption and labor are the 
outstanding features of school buildings equipped 
| with the Peerless Unit System. 


Install the best and you will have no regrets. 
Our engineering force is at your service. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., Ine. 
Skillman Avenue and Hulst Street 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


HY Is The NORTON 
Closer With Hold- 

Open Arms the Best Suit- 
ed for Schoolhouse Work? 


Ist. The doors are 
closed with a uniform 
speed, which gives the 
pupils a chance to go 
through a door with- 
out getting caught or 
injured. 















and de away 
with door stop 
on bottom 

of door. 





2nd. Having two 
speeds, the speed at 
the latch can be set for 
absolute quiet—no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate it 
—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. 
Does away with door stop, hook or strap to hold the 
door open. 


Every school-room should have one. 


Service:—-We have expert service-men on call, free of 
charge. 

Price:—The price is right. 

Send for a representative. 








THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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be accomplished during Christmas week. 


Install BERLOY LOCKERS in Christmas. Vacation 


Relieve the congestion in your school now, instead of waiting until next 
summer. Berloy Lockers in your corridors or basement will make your 
cloakroom space available for classroom purposes. 

We can do our part by making prompt shipment. The erection can easily 


Send for Catalog Y-7, and choose the most suitable type for your require- 


ments. 

THE BERGER MFG. CO. (B) 
Boston New York 

St. Louis Kansas Cit 

ae Ol BERLOY 


BERLOY STEEL LOCKERS 


CANTON, OHIO 


Philadelphia Chicago 
Minneapolis San Francisco 
Roanoke Jacksonville 
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Out of a field of eleven candidates to fill 
five existing vacancies, the school board at Sand- 
point, Ida., returned to membership Mr. R. F. 
Curtis, Mr. Allen P. Asher and Mr. J. H. 
Phinney, whose terms as temporary appointees 
had expired. Mr. T. L. Gibson, whose term had 
expired, was also reelected, and Mr. E. R. Me- 
Cory was elected to membership. Dr. J. D. C. 
Guy, a holdover member, was made president of 
the board, and Mr. W. S. Finney was reelected 
as secretary. 

At the annual reorganization meeting of the 
school board at Richmond, Ind., Mr. H. R. Robin- 
son was elected president, Mr. Walter McConaha, 
secretary, and Mr. Walter Reid, treasurer of the 
board, for the year 1924-25. 

Mr. T. P. Perry has been reelected president 
of the school board at Coffeyville, Kans. 

The school board of Toledo, O., recently 
adopted resolutions giving tribute to the late 
Charles Feilbach, formerly president of the 
school board. 

Mr. Henry Eggers, clerk of the school board 
at Birchwood, Wis., has resigned. Mr. C. W. 
Evans was appointed treasurer to succeed Mrs. 
Henry Eggers. 

Mr. John S. Witt, president of the school 
board at Spring City, Pa., died at his home in 
that city on October 12th. 

—Mr. Jacob Verhulst has been elected presi- 
dent of the school board at Sheboygan, Wis., to 
fill the unexpired term of the late Dr. W. L. 
Thompson. 

Mr. W. -o Goode of Marlin, nek. tendered 
his resignation as secretary of the board on 
October 7th. 

Mr. Edward Ogden has been appointed at- 
tendance officer for the school board of Cart- 
hage, Mo. 

Mr. William Hutchinson, a former president 


of the school board of Reading, Pa., died on 
October 22nd, at Lebanon, at the age of 82. Mr. 
Hutchinson served several terms on the school 
board and was chairman of the building com- 
mittee which directed the construction of the 
girls’ high school. 

St. Louis, Mo. At the regular monthly 
meeting of the board in October, Mr. John C. 
Tobin was elected as president, and Mr. H. F. 
Fahrenkrog as vice-president. 

Mrs. Sarah E. Hyre, clerk-treasurer of the 
school board of Cleveland, resigned her position 
on November first, after a service of twenty 
years. Mrs. Hyre was a member of the board 
for some years, and later became clerk-treasurer 
of the same body. 

Mr. George D. Sutton, Jr., of Springfield, 
Ill., has accepted a position in the office of the 
supervising architect of the Chicago board of 
education. 

Mr. Israel Daniels, secretary of the board of 
education of Yankton, S. D., was recently 
ordained as a minister in the Congregational 
church. 

Ferdinand Phenizy, George C. Glanchard, 
E. A. Pendleton, and Mrs. Peter B. Wright were 
elected to the school board of Augusta, Georgia. 

George J. Ryan, president of the New York 
City board of education was honored at a din- 
ner given November 24th at the Commodore 
Hotel. The dinner committee consisted of 
3ernard F. Gimbel, chairman; George Gordon 
Battle, August Belmont, Barron G. Collier, 
Martin Conboy, Senator Royal S. Copeland, 
tobert J. Cuddihy, Richard E. Enright and 
Rodman Wanamaker. The event was prompted 
in recognition of the stupendous school building 
program now in the hands of the board of educa- 
tion. 

PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 

Dr. Elias Lieberman has been made prin- 
cipal of the new Thomas Jefferson high school, 
New York City. 

Arthur B. Morrill has been made principal 
emeritus of the state normal school at New 
Haven, Conn. He is succeeded as principal by 
J. Lawrence Meader. 

Louis P. Benezet, formerly superintendent 
at Evansville, Indiana, and now filling a similar 
position at Manchester, N. H., is making a 
study of the high schools of New York City. 
This study is being made for the school survey 


commission created by the New York City board 
of education. 

James A. Nugent, who succeeds the late 
Edward A. Murphy as superintendent of the 
Jersey City, N. J., schools, brings to his office 
a splendid record as an educator. He has filled 
various positions in New York City and at Har- 
rison, N. J. He was born, raised, and educated 
in Jersey City. 

M. Snodgrass of Goshen, Indiana, has 
gone to Champaign, IIl., to serve in the capa- 
city of supervisor of teaching in the elementary 
grades. 

Dr. E. E. Lewis, superintendent of the 
Flint, Michigan, schools won high praise at the 
hands of the Nebraska Schoolmasters’ Club, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, for an address he delivered 
before that body on the subject of “Personnel 
Management.” 

Superintendent William H. Perry has com- 
pleted ten years’ service at Leominster, Mass. 
The total cost of the schools for the year 1914 
was $88,357, and for 1923 it was $225,784, which 
includes the credits, such as state aid, tuition 
received, etc., amounting to more than $30,000, 
or a net cost to the city of $193,539; the aver- 
age cost per pupil when Supt. Perry came was 
$36.06 and now it is $58.29, and according to 
the statistics of the department of labor last 
February, the average price level of wages, 
rents, general cost of living, etc., was 181 per 
cent more than 10 years ago, and the present 
cost annually, per pupil, is 161 per cent more 
now than it was 10 years ago. 

Mr. C. V. Snyder, of Convoy, O., has been 
appointed as superintendent of the Washington 
township high school, near Celina. 

Mr. B. J. Burris, formerly state superin- 
tendent of instruction for Indiana, resigned on 
December first, to accept the presidency of the 
Muncie branch of the Indiana Normal School. 
Mr. Henry N. Sherwood, of Franklin, elected on 
the Republican ticket to succeed Mr. Burris, will 
be appointed to fill the balance of the term 
which expires March 15th next. 

W. A. Bass, superintendent of the Covington, 
Tennessee, schools, has been appointed state 
supervisor of high schools, to succeed J. W. 
Brister, elected president of the West Tennessee 
normal school. Mr. Bass served as chief clerk 
of the state department of education from 1919 
to 1921. 
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MAXWELL’S WINDOW SHADES Are DEPENDABLE Shades 
Window Shades of Every Descriztion Made to Order 
The AIRANLITE Double Roll Shade 
MOUNTED ON PATENTED BRACKETS 
IS THE PERFECT SCHOOL SHADE. 


It gives a correct and scientific diffusion of light and 


permits window ventilation. 


It is easy to adjust and cannot get out of order—is 
good looking and well made. 
AIRANLITE Double Roll Shades can be made of 
any standard shade cloth or of canvas. 


strong and durable 


lor school shades our special woven tan colored can 


vas is recommended. 


The Patented Adjustable Light Stop does away 
| 


ment, giving the appearance on the outside, ot be 


shade 


For Long and Satisfactory Service Use AIRANLITE DOUBLE ROLL SHADES 
(Name is Copyrighted, U. S. Patent Office) 
They Increase the Efficiency and Improve the Health of Teachers and Pupils. 


Write for Prices and Catalog. 


S. A. MAXWELL & CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1851 
PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO ADDRESS—3636 IRON ST. 


CHICAGO 


with streaks of light 
between rollers and the patented brackets hold shades in pertect align 
ing one continuous 
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CAUTION! 


Users of double roll shades are cau- 
tioned against infringements and imi- 
tations, as the AIRANLITE Patented 
Double Roll Shade is fully protected 
by U. S. Patents. 

Be sure you get AIRANLITE Double 
Roll Shades mounted on AIRANLITE 
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The salary of Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, super- 
intendent of the Los Angeles, California, schools, 
has been increased to $13,000, by a unanimous 
vote of the board of education. 

William M. Davidson, superintendent of the 
Pittsburgh, Pa., schools, has been reelected at a 
salary of $12,000 a year for four years. 

A. W. Bevers, who was active at Claremore, 
Oklahoma, is now superintending the schools 
of Hominy, Oklahoma, at a salary of $3,300. 
Hominy is located in the famous Osage county. 

Mr. A. F. Cook has been reelected as super- 
intendent of schools at Hinsdale, Ill. Mr. John 
Graurud has been elected assistant superintend- 
ent. 

—Mr. Clarence Orr, of the Villa Grove (Ill.) 
township high school, has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Venice. He succeeds S 
J. McComis, who served in that position for the 
past six years. 

—Mr. H. J. Alvis, principal of the high school 
at East St. Louis, IJl., has resigned to accept 
a position with D. C. Heath & Company. Mr. 
H. A. Kanzler has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Alvis. 

—Mr. Thomas C. Blaisdell, of the State Nor- 
mal School, Slippery Rock, Pa., accompanied by 
his wife, has departed on a trip around the 
world. The trip which is the realization of a 
twenty-year-old dream, is in part the result of 
a prize awarded by the publishers of Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia in a contest two 
years ago. The trip includes visits to such 
alluring places as Hong Kong, Singapore, 
Rangoon and Calcutta, and Oxford University 
in England. Mr. and Mrs. Blaisdell will be home 
in time for the autumn school session opening 
September 20th, 1925. 

Mr. Frank B. Kline, principal of the Shaw 
junior high school at Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
named superintendent of the sixth school district 
by the committee on elementary schools of the 
board of education. He succeeds E. W. Adams, 
who has become principal of the Normal School. 

Mr. G. M. Middleton of Ashland City, Tenn., 
has been appointed principal of a large school 
at Ida, La. 

Mr. H. H. Hollenbach, former assistant 
superintendent of the east side schools at 
Saginaw, Mich., died suddenly on October 2nd, 
following an attack of apoplexy Mr. Hollen- 


bach began as a mechanical drawing instructor 
at Saginaw, working up to the position of voca- 
tional director of the schools. From September, 
1922 to 1923, he held a similar position at Bay 
City, resign:ng in June, 1923, to enter the em- 
ploy of the Lufkin Rule Company, where he 
remained until June of the present year. 

Mr. Michael J. Downey, director of even.ng 
schools of Boston for the past ten years, has 
been appointed a member of the board of super- 
intendents. The appointment increases the 
number of superintendents to six and carries a 
salary of $6,000 per annum. 

Mr. Downey is a graduate of the Boston Latin 
School, Boston College, and the Boston Normal 
School. He specialized in educational work at 
Harvard Summer School and Columbia Univer- 
sity and was given the degree of master of arts 
by Boston College. He became assistant direc- 
tor of evening and continuation schools in 1910, 
and was appointed director in the following year. 
In 1917 he became acting principal of the Con- 
tinuation School. 

Mr. W. N. Black, for the past three years 
principal of the township high school at George- 
town, Ill., has been elected superintendent of 
schools under a revised plan of organization. 
Under the new plan, Mr. Black will be principal 
of the high school and will have charge of the 
supervision of Dist. 177 and the city schools. 

The new organization provides the same 
courses and organization for both the country 
and city schools. It also offers high school ad- 
vantages to country pupils on the same basis 
as city pupils. District 177 comprises five coun- 
try schools, and a new $60,000 grade school to 
be completed in January, 1925. 

A live schoolmasters’ club has been organ- 
ized in the northcentral part of Iowa and plans 
have been completed for the first meeting of the 
year. The meetings which have an educational 
aspect in the speeches and problems discussed, 
also provide for wholesome entertainment. Mr. 
G. D. Eaton, Clarion, Ia., is president, and Mr. 
S. W. Christian, of Plymouth, is vice-president. 

Inspector John S. Hall of the Detroit, 
Mich., board of education recently charged that 
Superintendent Frank Cody was on two pay- 
rolls. The statement was challenged by Cody, 
who proved that he merely received his expenses 
while serving on the state board. The same 


charge was made against Prof. A. B. Moehl 
man. The latter proved that he had received 
extra compensation for summer institute work. 

At a recent meeting of the Schoolmasters’ 
Club of Cincinnati, Ohio, it was the. judgment 
that Ohio’s system of taxation was obsolete 
and that taxes should be levied on profits and 
income, 

Frank B. Dyer, former superintendent at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is confined to a hospital with 
an attack of neuritis. His lecture courses have 
been cancelled. 

Superintendent John P. Graham of Maury 
County, Tennessee, makes a plea for better 
school records. He holds that record keeping 
is one of the outstanding weaknesses of the 
public school system. He says: “We place our 
money in the bank. We demand that the bank 
officials keep very accurate records regarding 
this. If it is to go out of the bank, an accurate 
record of the transaction is demanded. School 
authorities should keep more accurate records 
regarding pupils. It is just as important for 
school authorities to keep records of students’ 
work in school as it is for bank officials to keep 
records of interest on deposits, for the progress 
students make in our schools is the interest the 
public received on money invested in public 
schools. 

The New York C.ty board of education has 
issued a report on the educational radio program 
carried on in the schools. This program em- 
bod-ed some fifty adresses delivered by superin- 
tendents, board members, and cooperating 
agencies, dealing with the financial and building 
problems, the questions of health, intelligence 
tests, employment and general school informa- 
tion designed to interest the public. 

Livingston, Tex. The sixty-minute period 
plan has been introduced in the high school this 
year. The first part of the period is given to 
more or less formal recitation, while the latter 
part comprises directed or supervised study. 

In the elementary schools, a differentiated 
plan has been introduced as an experiment. 

Under the plan, the B class of each grade is re- 
quired to complete the minimum essentials for 
promotion, while the A section is permitted to 
do more intensive and extensive work in the 
same field. 
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CIRCLE A BLEACHERS AT CARNEGIE TECH. 





di , Rigid Construction 
we Reinforced Doors 
Lock and Two Keys 


| Capacity Crowds 
| for Basket Ball Games 


Basketball is the mainstay of athletics in 
the winter. It supplies a vital need for an 
indoor sport that is full of action and in- 
terest. It can be made to pay for itself by 
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EXCLUSIVE 
GYMNASIUM OUTFITTERS 


APPARATUS ARRANGEMENT PLANS AND | 
SUGGESTIONS SUBMITTED GRATIS 








T is not too late in 1924 to have your school 

I ground fencing erected and neither is it too 
early to start planning for 1925. 
Strong, Permanent, Practical — Afco Chain 
Link Fence has proven superior at every point 
for School, Playground and Athletic Field En- 
closure. It affords complete protection at rea- 
sonable cost. Standardized construction, but easily 
adaptable to any individual requirement. 


CHICAGO We have a School Fence Expert near you who 


will be glad to advise in your planning—en- : 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT | tirely without obligation on your part. 
COMPANY | Catalog 24 on requ 


1835 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO 











American Fence Construction Co. 
130 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. | 
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THE POTTER TUBULAR FIRE ESCAPE — 


The Only Fire Escape That Is Entered Directly From the 
Classroom, Eliminating the Hazards of Outside Platforms. | 


RACINE PRODUCTS 
FOR SCHOOLS 
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Strongly made. 
Heavily coated 
with non-rusting 
material. 

















FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
24% GALLON SODA AND 


ACID EXTINGUISHER 





} For maximum safety, with minimum expense, equip your schools with 
| Potter Tubular Fire Escapes. The cost of the Potter Tubular Fire 
Escape completely installed is considerably less than any other sliding 












type fire escape on the market. 






Besides being neat appearing, Potter Tubular Fire Escapes are built 
of materials that will give many years of service. Smoke, water or 
} flames will not interfere with their use. 





Needed in every school build- 
ing as a fire prevention. 







We will gladly send you literature describing what FIRE PREVEN- 
TION EXPERTS consider the best fire escape known for safeguarding 
| the lives of school children. There is no obligation on your part to 
make purchase. 
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Write for list of installations near you. 
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suring maximum school efficiency 
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Lewiston, Ida. The school board has re- 
newed a rule in force for several years, giving 


teachers ten days’ sick leave each year on full 
pay. Not more than five days may be taken 
In any one semester. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 
adopted a recommendation providing for an 
amendment of the rule governing the residence 
of employees of the schools. The rule which 
became effective in June last, now provides that 
employees actually owning homes outside of 
Hennepin County, or who secured employment 
in the city schools in order to live with their 
families, shall be exempted from the operation 
of the residence rule. All persons coming into 
the Minneapolis schools as employees after the 
above date, must be residents of Hennepin 

A tablet in memory of the late Miss Addie 
D. Williams was unveiled and dedicated at 
public school 159, Brooklyn, N. Y. She had 
served as principal for many years. 

At the funeral of Mary Wiedman, aged 83, 
a former school teacher of Chicago, six of her 
former pupils, all prominent business men, 
served as pallbearers. 

—The Idaho Teachers’ Association under the 
direction of President C. D. Brack has inaugu- 
rated a membership campaign which is promoted 
through a series of letters written to teachers 
and superintendents. 

The teacher’s dollar buys less now than it did 
in 1913, is contended by Superintendent William 
H. Holmes of Mount Vernon, N. Y. Concerning 
teachers’ salaries Supt. Holmes reported that in 
1913 the average for the country was $515 and 
in 1920 it was $837. The purchasing power of 
$837 in 1920 as compared with $515 in 1913 was 
but $418, a decrease of practically $100. 

A home for retired teachers is being pro- 


jected by the federation of teachers’ associations 
of New York City. It is suggested that each 
teacher be taxed one-tenth of one per cent of 
her salary, and by this method it is expected to 
raise $100,000 in the first year. 

The league of classroom teachers of the 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association urges greater 
security in position. It was stated from the 
floor of the meeting that some teachers lose 
their jobs because they are too free in express- 
ing political opinions differing from those of the 
county superintendent or the principal. Some 
are quietly dismissed because their temperament 
clashes with that of the principal, it was 
charged, and others are dismissed to make room 
for favorites. 

The supreme court of New York has affirmed 
the decision of the lower court denying the ap- 
plication of Edith E. Armitage for an order 
compelling the board of education of Auburn to 
increase her salary. The circumstances leading 
to the suit were as follows: Miss Armitage, a 
teacher in one of the Auburn grade schools, 
brought action to compel the board of educa- 
tion to fix her salary for the past school year at 
$1,600 instead of $1,475. She contended that 
under the provisions of chapter 851 of the laws 
of 1928, amending the teachers’ salary law, 
when read in connection with section 888 of the 
education law, relating to salaries and incre- 
ments, the board of education was bound to 
place her salary at the maximum under the new 
schedule required by the recent amendment, 
since she had been in service of the Auburn 
schools for more than eight years. The supreme 
court held that the legislation providing for a 
minimum teachers’ salary beginning in 1919 was 
not to be given a retroactive effect. 

New York’s Sabbatical Year Plan 

A sabbatical year plan has been proposed to 
the New York City board of education by the 
board of superintendents. It provides for seven 
months’ absence for every ten years of service. 
During the leave the teacher is to receive full 
pay less the salary of a substitute. The leaves 
are to be limited to a certain number each year. 

The teachers object to the salary feature. 
Thev contend that the absent teacher should re- 
ceive two-thirds’ salary, the balance to go to the 
substitute teacher. 


The plan also provides that the privilege 
“shall be granted to the most deserving.” The 
teachers believe that those longest in the ser- 
vice should be recognized first. It will remain 
with the board of education to adopt the plan 
and to consider the changes proposed. 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

—Abolition of the present great number of 
teachers’ salary schedules and the substitution 
of a single schedule has been recommended to 
the New York City branch of the National Coun- 
cal of Administrative Women in Education by 
the subcommittee on 6B schools of the commit- 
tee on administrative problems. The committee 
directs attention to the condition resulting from 
the higher schedules for higher positions, 
namely, the luring of the best teachers from the 
lower grades. 

The committee points out that since the ad- 
vent of the junior high school, there has been a 
marked exodus of progressive teachers from the 
six-year schools. If this condition persists it is 
predicted that in a few years the best teachers 
will have left the six-year school, or will have 
gone into the work of special classes offering 
higher salaries. 

The committee points out that in some west- 
ern cities, a similar exodus of teachers caused 
such a condition that the school authorities were 
obliged to take measures for retaining good 
teachers. A study of the problem led to the 
adoption of the socalled single salary schedule. 
This schedule is now in use in more than 100 
cities and other cities are using a schedule some- 
what similar. The schedule does not give all 
teachers the same salary but it does provide that 
teachers with the same training, experience and 
attainments shall receive the same salary. 
Teachers who show increased attainments 
through long experience or additional study are 
given increases in salary. The committee urges 
that a careful study of the single salary 
schedule be made in order that a solution may 
be found for the teacher problem in this de- 
partment, and that the six-year school be recog- 
nized as an important part of the educational 
system. 

The high school teachers of St. Louis, Mo.. 
are urging an increase in salary. The Post- 
Dispatch of that city believes that “the board of 
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Folder No. 5008 


steel lockers and cabinets. 
such desirable prices. 


How to Obtain Locker 


Locker security means safety of contents, which after all is the prime consideration in 


The many features of Durabilt construction especially de- 
signed to promote lasting security will appeal to you. Our con- 
tamper-proof, 
device engages with the door jambs in such a way that there 
is no possibility of forcing the door open. 
full-looped, double wear, “strap” Hinges are so strongly em- 
bedded in the steel upright members of the door frame and 
adequately bolted to the door that an attempt to pry the door 
open from the hinge side would be futile. 


one-piece, gravity actuated 


If you want real locker security for your School 


Specify DURABILT! 


Remember Our Slogan 


“No Better Built Than Durabilt”’ 


No other locker embodies so perfect a combination of neatness, sturdi- 
ness and unique features AT SUCH MODERATE COST. 


Our Modern factory is devoted exclusively to the manufacturing of 
That is why you receive Durabilt quality at 
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DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO., 400 Arnold Ave., Aurora, Ill. 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities. 




















education has erred in devoting a large part of 
its resources to the construction of new build- 
ings while neglecting the needs of the teachers.” 
It further says: “Taking ten leading cities, in- 
cluding St. Louis, the figures show that the cost 
of education per pupil in Rochester, N. Y., is 
$231.77, while the cost in St. Louis is but $110.71, 
nine other cities named having a higher cost. 
Similarly, taking ten leading cities, Detroit has 
a bonded school indebtedness of $31,548,624, or 
$241 per pupil. St. Louis’ school bonded indebt- 
edness is only $1,275,000, or $26 per pupil. And 
nine other cities exceed St. Louis in this class of 
bonded indebtedness. 

—Boston, Mass. The board has ordered that 
a representative from each of the eleven local 
school organizations be appointed to organize 
as a council, and to make a careful study of the 
salary schedules in Boston and in other large 
cities of the country. The committee is to sub- 
mit the results of its study to the school board, 
with special recommendations as to the best 
manner in which the present schedule may be 
readjusted equitably and scientifically. 

—Washington, D. C. The salary schedule for 
school employees has been revised as follows: 
First assistant superintendents, minimum, 
$5,000; number of increments, five; amount of 
increment, $200; maximum salary, $6,000. The 
schedule in its entirety was printed in the July 
number of the Journal. 

SCHOOL HYGIENE AND SANITATION 

The New York state health department has 
published a pamphlet showing the results ob- 
tained with the Schick test. Antitoxin immuni- 
zation against diphtheria, and the diphtheria 
prevention work carried on in New York City 
are the subject reported on in pamphlets issued 
by the American Medical Association. 

—At Tacoma, Washington, the schools were 
closed a month in order to combat the spread of 
infantile paralysis. The Times in commenting 
on the situation said: “Perhaps the closing of 
the schools has nothing to do with the stopping 
of the disease, condition, hysteria, or whatever 
it is. But, the schools have been closed for more 
than two weeks; they were closed as a precau- 
tionary measure, and equal caution should be 
used in reopening them. Nothing is to be 
gained by hasty action, and the cost may be 


high. Better make certain 
important a question.” 

A boy of working age, healthy enough to 
come into contact with his schoolmates is 
healthy enough to work, according to a recent 
opinion of Magistrate E. A. Smith in the New 
York City Municipal Term Court. 

The ruling which in effect, makes negative a 
contrary ruling of the city board of health, arose 
in the case of Ernest Altimora, 14, to whom em- 
ployment papers had been denied by the board 
of health on the ground that his tonsils should 
receive attention before he could go to work. 
The magistrate argued that the health board 
should not permit a boy in school who is too 
ill to work, and he refused to pass sentence 
on the father for refusal to send the boy to 
school under the conditions. 

That Iowa school children grow healthier 
from year to year is the contention of the State 
Board of Health in a recent report on the sub- 
ject. The heath board reported that the num- 
ber of physical defects in 243 city schools and 
2,592 rural schools had decreased greatly in the 
last five-year period in every respect except 
that of defective teeth. The average decrease 
was nearly fifty per cent. The improvement has 
been attributed to the promotion of health 
crusades; to inspections by school nurses; to 
examinations by school physicians and to the 
correction of remedial defects by private phy 
sicians. 

Oswego, N. Y. The school physician 
recently conducted Schick tests in the schools 
coincident with the opening of the new school 
term. The value of these tests has been proven 
in the local schools by the fact that for three 
years there has not been a case of diphtheria 
among school children. 

Mr. Lewis H. Carris, managing director of 
the National Committee for the Prevention of 
Blindness, speaking at the annual meeting of the 
American Public Health Association in Detroit, 
Mich., commented on exaggerated statements 
concerning the amount of defective vision among 
school children. He declared that “any impres- 
sion that the nation is rapidly going blind, or 
that over half of the school children need to wear 
glasses is obviously an exaggeration.” The true 


before deciding so 


condition is that one-eighth of the children in 
school suffer from eye diseases or visual de- 


fects, many of which may be removed by proper- 
ly fitted glasses or by medical attention. 

Speaking on the responsibilities of boards of 
health and boards of education in detecting and 
correcting vision defects, Mr. Carris pointed to 
the need of determining to what extent defects 
in vision and diseased eye conditions may be 
discovered by examinations conducted in schools. 
He deplored the lack of a definite standard for 
making eye examinations and announced a forth- 
coming study looking toward the development 
of such standards. This study will be made 
jointly by a committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, with the cooperation of the National 
Committee for the Prevention of Blindness. 

—Gas City, Ind. The prevalence of diph- 
theria has caused the school authorities to begin 
Schick tests of all pupils with a view of deter- 
mining those susceptible to the disease. Tests 
of children were made in each case where the 
parent had given written consent. 

Richwood, O. The school board has adopted 
a resolution recommending that children who 
have not been vaccinated in the last ten years 
be given this preventive treatment. 

The Schick test for determining diphtheria 
susceptibility was given in the schools at Anna, 
Ill., during the week of October 20th. The test 
which was made without cost, was performed 
only with the written consent of the parent or 
guardian. On the whole, parents and physicians 
cooperated with the schools in getting the tests 
under way. 

The school board of St. Johns, Mich., has 
employed a school nurse. 

Dr. Robert B. Brown has been appointed 
medical inspector at Waynesboro, Pa. 

St. Peter, Minn. The school board has been 
asked to approve a recommendation providing 
that children between the ages of 8 and 16 
years be given the iodine treatment for goiter. 

In an injunction suit brought against the 
school board of Cardington, O., to restrain the 
board from enforcing compulsory vaccination, 
the court at Mt. Gilead has upheld the constitu- 
tionality of section 7686 of the Ohio school laws. 
The court held that the Cardington board was 
clearly within “its discretionary rights” in ex- 
cluding pupils who failed to comply with its 
vaccination order. 
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WuHoyY USE MARBLE? 


This Noblest of Stones, sanc- 
tioned by the Use of Ages, still 
without a Peer in its own sphere of 
application, is within Your Reach 
for all of the many purposes for 
which it is the unsurpassed mate- 
rial. 


Wherever you may be in this 
broad land, within easy reach is 
some one skilled in the Trade and 
ready to supply you at reasonable 
cost, with anything made from any 
of the Marbles of the World, 
wrought and fashioned with skill 
not surpassed by any People at any 
Time. 


ALABAMA MARBLE CO. 


Main office and plant: Sales Department: 


Gantt’s Quarry, Alabama. 1701 Avenue A, Birmingham, Alabama. 


CEG G EL LELELEEELELEE 








Producers of all grades of Alabama Marbl« Manufacturers 
and Contractors for interior marble work in Any Kind 
of Marble Inquiries for prices and estimates should be 
addressed to the Sales Department, Birmingham, Alabama. 
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PRACTICAL 
PROGRAM CLOCK SYSTEM 
No Batteries To Take Care Of 


al 





A A BETTER AND 

AL eee? CHEAPER 
COMPLETE 
SYSTEMS 


SIMPLE 
SERVICEABLE 
REASONABLE 


THOUSANDS OF 
SCHOOLS 
ARE USING THEM 


Write for Catalog 


HANSEN MFG. CO. 
PRINCETON, 
INDIANA 
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Snow Glare 


HE source of strained eyes and frequent 

colds — what educator has not worried 
greatly over these drains on the vitality of the 
pupils, these hindrances to their scholastic 
progress ? 


Yet how many of these troubles are simply the 
result of poor shade equipment that can be 
easily corrected! 


There are shades that permit both proper ven- 
tilation and proper distribution of light. 


They are of HARTSHORN manufacture, now in 
use in innumerable towns and cities after thor- 
ough tests by exacting school boards. Mounted 
on Hartshorn Rollers with No. 86 or No. 87 
double brackets, shades of Hartshorn Oswego 
fabric not only last several school terms with 
any reasonable care, but permit proper regula- 
tion of light and heat at all times. 


Distributed by converters 
throughout the entire country. 


Write for colors, sage, linen, putty, 
dust, dill, and in Tinted Cambric espe- 
cially adapted for school use. They have 
been approved by competent chemists. 





ROLLERS ~ SHADE FABRICS 











and Wintry Draught! 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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WALL 


CLOCK. 


NEVER REQUIRES WINDING, 
‘G NOR CLEANING 


The Niagara Wall Clock has no complicated 
mechanism, no expensive outside wiring and 


never requires winding, 


oiling nor cleaning. 


Operated by two self-contained, standard No. 6 


dry cells, 


it saves money in 


installation and 


maintenance costs and yet is reasonably priced 


and is guaranteed. 


The Niagara Wall Clock is beautiful in appear- 
ance, carefully constructed and tested, and is 


practical, simple and economical. 


Made in two 


sizes—8” and 12” dials, with clear plain Arabic 
numerals—cases of oak, finely built and hand- 
somely finished, they present an unequalled ap- 
pearance, one that readily harmonizes with any 
and every environment. 


After a year of test service over 500 Niagara 
Wall Clocks have been and are being installed 





Let us send you 





in 22 schools in New York City. 
our F nd 


NIAGARA C LOC K C CORPOR ATION 


2964 MAIN STREET 





al 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





ormation 























SPENCER 


MICROSCOPE 
No. 64 


with side-fine adjustment, 
lever type, is 


An Ideal Instrument 
For High School Use. 


Among its many advantageous 
features are these: 


I. Objective lenses mounted 
directly into the metal 
mount, avoiding the use of 
Canada Balsam to hold them. 


II. Fine adjustment so con- 
structed as to avoid breakage 
of cover glass when focused 


down upon it. 


III. <A fool-proof fine adjust- 
ment, with 34 threads of the 
screw always engaged in- 
stead of but one, as in others. 





MICROSCOVE No. 64 B 
with 10X eyepiece, 16m/m and 
4 m/m objective, double nose 
piece, iris diaphragm. Complete 
in cabinet, $73.00. Discount te 
Schools. 


SPENCER LENS CoO. 


MANUFACTURERS 

MICROSCOPES, MICROTOMES, DELIN 

EASCOPES, SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CATALOG SENT 
ON REQUEST. 





SPENCER 


BUFFALO 
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Hygienic, Space-Saving 
School Wardrobes 


ILSON Disappearing Door Wardrobes save in 


cost of construction, 


Send for 40-page 


lescriptive ca italog No. 14. 


by eliminating cloakrooms, 
at the same time increasing the area of the classrooms. 
They provide ample room for pupils’ clothing as well as 
being thoroughly ventilated. 
operate easily, 


The disappearing doors 
are out of the way when open and may 
be provided with blackboard surface, if required. 





The J. G. WILSON Corporation 
11 East 36th Street, New York City 




















“Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades 
in America” 


“6 of the 15 styles.” 


STEELE’S DUCK SHADES 














Ask for catalog just off press 


mation and best prices 


Write us for full inf 


SPICELAND, IND. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 
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Peas School boards now 


WATERPROOF-WASHABLE SHADE CLOTH spe cify ‘Tontine 


T hese Features Since the advent of DuPont TONTINE, school boards are buy- 
ing window shades on the same basis that they buy other school 





Distinguish Tontine 


materials. 
Water or moisture can- ° — ° 
| not harm it. Tontine can TONTINE wins where the most rigid requirements must be 
Se ae aoa ee met. TONTINE’S exclusive features make it first choice wherever 
© Sturdy material reduces shades are bought on a basis of quality, durability, adaptability and 
tearing and fraying. Ton- beauty. 


tine contains no filling to 
— po Ae cause cracks And, unlike other shade materials, TONTINE’S beauty is last- 
ing. Depreciation does not start the moment TONTINE shades 


3 Complete line contains 























¥ 






































tints to harmonize with are hung, because they can be taken down and scrubbed with soap 
every color scheme. Ton- : 
aa, ons x ea and water when soiled. They dry out smooth and clean, restored 
Anish for years. to their original beauty. | 
Tontine is uncondition- : - 
4 ally guarentesd ty The Write today for samples and the name of the nearest dealer. 
a Investigation proves that TONTINE stands head and shoulders 
above the crowd. 
. ¢ rOR COMPANY INC 
THE ORDINATO 
Sole Distributors : ; - 
233 E. 41st St. New York City 
SHOULD THE SCHOOL SECRETARY BE nlan the most valuable things consistent with NEW JERSEY’S ACCOUNTING SYSTEM FOR 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE deste’ otk often aaa Wk Valine PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
SUPERINTENDENT? A REPLY. mar rer ; f the hoo] necialist I] (Continued from Page 44) 
(Ce cluded from P re ) Mita Le is UOlLit ) Liit SCIUYUI Spe LALISUS. « : 
—— lecid hould not only worl nder the direction of the charged to one type and then at the end of the 
tters does poor work unless 1t decides upol . , ——— . , ' ‘ : 4 
: erintendent but should be selected by him year will be prorated according to a formula 
1 tl ! ne on¢ cal ss - ; ; : 
| , Onlv thus eat the school have representativ: proy ded in the directio1 S. All prorated costs 
I | a . lemocratic government [here are now too n the state will, therefore, be on the same basis. 
( ‘ ~ meé pr ee _— ate —s . . : . : ‘ 

P which have been wrecked by the When the system was first placed in the hands 
| | | | t ndependent action of business managers Let of the secretaries, some of them thought the 
qaueationa POLICY. ( superintenden s en aaNS = saliins - , . a ‘ ‘ x 

| | : | : f | s ste no more of the public money and the ystem was complicated, but after a few months 
Te ¢ Live ( 1eT ¢ oO Cl tie eC“ 1 : : . - 5 - : . 

dias , - chances of the children by sucl use, when the real value of the system has been 
Ti0Ona mac ne, an S reparact as Uh 1e AC oO! : f : 
the board of education. and the chief educa erroneous educational administrative procedure realized, secretaries, county superintendents, 
tional specialist in the community. Shall we - 
assume th il he is an autocrat and will act on . = __FINANCIAL RECORD, SCHOOL YEAR 192 — 192 CONTINUATION 

. . my Cee ee A, pontine SS Se 
the basis of his own whims and notions? If he || sae OF] | Lj LT biti! mat Lt CT TTT TT 
is worthy of his position he will not formulate ! SUPERS sed phe ar aa | TEACHERS | JANITORS 
° » ° ! ‘ “ 
judgments without the advice of the various ae ae! pe eS AE = i= Ts 7 {: : 1 
specialists nor attempt to force his prejudices Pui | | 1 | Lt | | CRUG Genes | 
upon any one. He will not sit in his sanctum i+ rth t+] ' i htt t+ { 
sanctorum and individually prepare a budget o: i i i | eae } ! } | 
course of study or dict: te the polices of the 
svstem in every detail. He will not wish FORE Al 
select the textbooks, designate the specific tv ne =~ 
. . ee : ° . vo FINANCIAL RECORD, SCHOO EAR 192 92 -VENING § >REIGN BORN RESIDENTS . 

of paper, pencils, ink, domestie science equip Teer tii PN ERO OL ARIF THI ttt ie ane a LOTT 
ment, ete., ete., to be purchased. Neither will ————— CONTRACTUAL ORDERS . T | 
ne desire Lo choos every new emplovee, hin | | | | } 
self. Rather, it will be his aim to select special = | | | | ee es eee rTTy +-- 
ists to head the vari s departments. He wil 

equire these persons to study his problems in | | | | 

eir fields and to lay their findings and recon I j i i = , 

mendations before him Bi im tl on : 
arrive at conclusions and forn te judgment 
Largel . DEBT SERVICE } 
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A Child Learns to 
Talk by Rote— 


A Child Learns to 
Sing by Rote— 
How does a Child Learn to 
Appreciate Music? 
By Hearing it Well-Played 

















Providing New Rooms 


When Needed 


O meet the demand for changes due to increased 


enrollment—new rooms for new classes—larger 
rooms for larger classes— Wilson Sectionfold Partitions | O- R’ ] 
are suitable. They make it possible to turn one room 


into many, or many into one. Easy to install and Reproducing Piano 


operate. Adaptable to old buildings as well as new. 
Provide additional blackboard surface. 


















The AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK CITY 


Established 1876 


Write for Catalogue No. 14 





The J. G. WILSON Corporation 
11 East 36th Street, New York City 


The Duo-Art Serves the School 
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ants are giving it the highest commendation as z FINANCIAL RECORD, SCHOOL YEAR 192192 SECRETARY'S MONTHLY RECONCILIATION 
a workable and efficient system of school ; ore . ts ~— 
accounting. The system is working quite satis oui oon. _F een pudumndeeetiite 5 - euues! 
factorily, but there may be some slight changes Bonegoee ae eg ey : menesseumn | 
to be made in the forms and some additions to “- St . — He 
the directions. . one 4 Sere et =m pon 
re mesetecem 
SCHOOLHOUSE DEDICATIONS rn 
—The new Montlake school at Seattle, Wash., th janneae 
was formally opened by President C. W. Sharp- rr ‘ ope =— ttt 
less of the board of education. The program eqn see HHoitin 
also included addresses by Superintendent fee 8 nee fone + cere ttt 
Thomas R. Cole and Miss Myra D. Snow, prin- Mitt a 
cipal. Other speakers were Reuben Jones, sec- Trt I T 
retary of the school board, who about ten years : | | 
ago went out into the brush and selected the fee oes tat et _ 118 ee CT 
school site that is now the center of a large —_ ae er tnt’ alee Tot 
community of modern homes; F..E. Willard, ‘ I eee nee 
assistant superintendent of schools; O. B. ae cit Hitt 
Thorgrimson, school director; F. A. Narramore, ies Rents See " : 708 WORTH ERD im TS 
school architect, who planned the building; ——— euseet @ ary fe mepetieem 
Mrs. P. J. Aaron, representing the P.-T. A., and in ae | re " Coe 
Fred Grinnell, scoutmaster. The new school = scone aE RUBESRES | nm RET ES FOR _ Tt 
will accommodate 360 pupils. Cost of struc- ; ++ = att 
ture, $125,000. oe ue eee me cn 
—The new half-million-dollar high school com- ts Pos a | ‘i. st A vat Ys Mitt 
pleted at Kalamazoo, Mich., was formerly dedi- a8 ee tee cn 
cated. S. O. Hartwell, formerly superintendent e Hott 
at Kalamazoo, now serving in similar capacity 2 RO +H 
at St. Paul, Minn., delivered the principal ad- oe 
dress. FORM A128 
-The new school at Arcadia, Iowa, was 
opened with speeches by Senator Smith W. 
Brookhart, State Superintendent May E. - a = 2 ke a ; 
Francis, and Superintendent O. N. LaFollette. | Steet omaneess Goer ecuem veen ee -e STOCK SUPPLIES 
—The new Harding school was dedicated at } T EDUCATIONAl MAINTENANCE T MANUAL TRAINING J" TANTTORS ENGINE 
t 2TQEh IN + & OT ce + s + a K OUT STOCK IN TOSK OUT 
Hackensack, N. J. The speakers were Presi- - 8 ee ee oe 
dent Charles Brusle of the board of education, t } Bilis ; 
Supervising Principal Roy W. Brown, and | j 
County Superintendent B. C. Wooster. p | j j 
~The cornerstone laying of the new William ¢ es ROCDE Oe i SEGGm AGktee ae 
Penn high school at Harrisburg, Penna., was é i } 
attended with impressive ceremonies. There j ; 
Was a parade and a speech by an ex-lieutenant a } ee 2 | FCG ES Gees GES ROGER REGS es ee Ceeee i | 
governor of the state. Dr. C. FE. L. Keen, presi- i i : i i fal -+ { 


























dent of the board of education made the pre- 
sentation speech. FORM A129 
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They hear its cry - Everytime 








;™ Everyone in school 
ho recognizes the pecu- 
There is a Reason! a r liar penetrating tone 


of the FEDERAL 
ELECTRIC SIREN 
—It gets instant at- 
tention, it may be 
operated from any 
number of push but- 


ton stations located 
Henry Heil Chemical Company at convenient places, 


Such schools as the John Sterling Morton High 

St. Louis Type A School of Cicero, Illinois, Glencoe High School 

of Glencoe, Illinois, the State Normal School, 

Trenton, N. J.|, and many others have pur- 

FEDERAL chased FEDERAL SIRENS for the protection 
of those in the building. 


ELECTRIC Electrically operated—THE FEDERAL SIREN 


Why you should send your 
next order for Laboratory 
Supplies to 





They are experts in their 


. is al 13 dy—e to install—requi nl 
line. SIREN an occasional ye one nll aaiaheenie eames 
—economical — dependable. Instantaneous in 
® ion, no del be e of ir, 
The prices are reasonable. $35.00 cxehoed with Unlvesenl Meter, Gi epenste 
° ° ° on both A.C. d D.C. factured i n 
The service 18S good. | C I t er Pry and will operate yy lighting omnes 
CHEMICALS y e ° ° P | omp ete or storage battery. 
‘ y our interest 18 their inter- e Mail coupon today for type “A” Siren. Price 
AND F.O.B. Chicago only $35.00 complete, F.0.B. Chicago. State 
ICAL est voltage desired 
CHEM . ole e € ° 
sition to offer—Write for it | FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, | 
° ° » | 8700 So. State St., Chicago. l 
—it will surely interest you. j Send type “A” FEDERAL SIREN for............volts and if not pleased with it I 
\ I will return it prepaid for credit. , 
| t Bienes OF BaOGEs oc cc cccccsccceceess | 
THANK YOU. | Of Address. .. i 
l Sr er tT eer tt Cee Te CET RESTOU CEPT PE Ee eT cd Fete eee eee ] 
| 
. ee PR ics cand ie eesakees WYTYtirrT ] 
— These Peer T ree Te eT ee vedavkehed behest babs eendadewneeuean (ASBJ12) I 























ne so Se Absolute Safety! 


GAS 


with the 


NEW ELECTRIC GAS GENERATOR 


For Domestic Science and Laboratories 
A Hotter and More Efficient Gas 








Milvay No. 88H High Pressure Boiler 


This is the only Boiler on the Market designed for making temperature 
determinations of steam for pressures as high as 100 lbs. It is abso- 
lutely safe, being tested to withstand 300 lbs. pressure. 





This instrument is thoroughly practical for laboratory tests, and is 
constructed to Milvay high Standards. The Boiler is of extra heavy 
wrought iron. The safety valve is of the sliding weight type and may 
be set to operate at pressures of 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90, 100 lbs. The 
socket for thermometer is extra deep and designed so that the bulb 
can be surrounded by oil. The stopcock for introducing water into 
‘ : ; boiler is provided with an extra large bore. See Milvay Catalog for 
As far ahead of the weight type machine as the self-starter is $ ones d pric 
full description and price. 
ahead of the hand crank on the automobile. Manufactured by 
an old reliable company. 








ee 


If you haven't the Milvay Catalog, send for it today. 


Manufacturers of the famous FREEPORT weight gas machine, 
used in hundreds of Community Schools, Hospitals. | 
Colleges, Hotels, Churches, and Homes. 


Write for literature. | CHICAGO APPARATUS COMPANY 
| . ab PL mn Milvay Scientific Instruments 
FREEPORT GAS MACHINE CO. 1 -_ 
(Dept. A 1) FREEPORT. ILLINOIS. 701 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


It describes many other new instruments. 
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‘‘Here’s the place to look in 
WEBSTER’S NEW 


INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
The Supreme Authority’”’ 


The Dictionary will prove a constant 
friend and helper to pupils especially in 
their English, Geography, and History 
lessons. What more lasting service can 
you, as a teacher, perform than to direct 
an inquiring mind to the source of accu- 
rate, up-to-date information? 

Why not say to your Principal that a NEW 
INTERNATIONAL is much needed in your 
classroom? WRITE for Helps in Teaching the 
Dictionary, FREE. 

G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
Get the Best 























The Constitution of 
Our Country 


By FRANK A. REXFORD 


Supervising Civics in the High Schools of the City of New York, 


and CLARA L. CARSON 
Chairman of the Civics Department of Wadleigh High School, 
New York City 


Meets the requirements of those states demanding 
special attention to teaching the Constitution 


This little book portrays the interesting history of 
1. The Making of the Constitution 
2. The Mayflower Compact 
8. The Declaration of Independence 
4. The Bill of Rights 
5. The Constitution Itself 


The authors express the aim to encourage every 
American boy and girl to 

1. Appreciate the ideals of our forefathers 

2. Understand the principles of our Constitution 

3. Assume gladly and wisely the obligations of citizenship 


Suitable for seventh and eighth grades and junior 
high school. 206 pages. 


American Book Company 


ictnantl 330 East 22nd Street 
Chicago 
Auente CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Economic 


Background the Need | 
of the Hour | 


N this complex world of ours the subject of 
economics must take its place alongside the 
three R’s. On this point all educators agree. 





But how can such an abstract subject b: 
taught to immature pupils? 


Dr. Graham A. Laing, Professor of Business 
\dministration and Finance, California Institute i}| 
of Technology, Pasadena, has solved the prob- 
lem in his popular secondary school text 


An Introduction to 
Economics 


K RX three years this pioneer book has paved 
the way to the successful teaching of eco- 
nomics to thousands of secondary school pupils 


Dice ti ewe bith hae kat eee On $1.40 


Teacher’s Handbook Free to teachers 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 














Lippincott Texts 


are characterized by teachability, They 
adapt the best in method to the typical 
school and typical teacher. Two conspic- 
uous examples are the following: 


THE 


HAVILAND HEALTH SERIES 


By Mary S. Haviland. The pedagogy is incor- 
porated in the organization. Interest is caught 
and comprehension made sure, and habits built 
on the known laws of learning. 


For Grades IV to VIII, Three Books. 


APPLIED ARITHMETIC 


By N. J. Lennes and Frances Jenkins. A sane 
application of the new psychology to social uses, 
with an unusual emphasis on motivated drill. A 
Teachers’ Edition accompanies each book. 


For Grades III to VIII, Three Books. 


CHICAGO 
2126 Prairie Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
227 South 6th St. 
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Walraven Book Covers 


“The Cover with the Double Corners.” 








WALRAVEN COVERS effect an appreciable saving 
in textbook replacements. Their remarkable strength 
and wearing qualities assure real textbook economy. 








| 7 ALRAVEN Book Covers 
textbooks. Made 
| paper they protect, 
keep school textbooks clean 


appearing. Double corners 


Walraven Book 
space for Book 
Instructions for 


Dallas 








than double the life of school 
of tough Kraft 
reinforce, 
and neat 
and dou- 
ble back, give added strength at the 
points of greatest strain and wear. 


more 


and 


clean Walraven 
nominal cost. 


Covers at 


Made in two sizes. 
Covers are made in two sizes and contain 
Title, Pupil’s Name, and Name of School. 
attaching are on every cover. 


If your jobber cannot supply your needs, write us. 


A. T. WALRAVEN BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Chicago 


ALRAVEN Book Covers are at- 

tractive in appearance and are 
designed to be quickly and perma- 
nently adjusted to any book. They 
fit snugly, are flexible and last longer. 
Old soiled covers can be removed at 
will, and readily replaced with new, 
a very 
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Machine Drawing Problems 
By Edward Berg and George 


Elleson. Cloth, 


142 pages, illustrated. Price, $1.60. The 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Il. 
This book is intended for advanced high 


school classes and affords a rich variety of prob- 
lems grouped as (a) machine fastenings; (b) 
appliances for transmitting power; (c) devices 


controlling motion; (d) small machines; and 
(e) miscellaneous machine parts. 
The Child: His Nature and His Needs 

Edited by M. V. O’Shea. Cloth, 516 pages. 


The Children’s Foundation, Valparaiso, Ind. 

A study of present-day knowledge concerning 
child nature and the promotion of the education 
and well-being of children. 

Fungi and Human Affairs 

By W. A. McCubbin. Cloth, 116 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, $1. World Book Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York. 

Fungi and their minute forms, bacteria, have 
an influence upon human life which even the 
average well-informed man does not appreciate. 
Most of us think of them simply as edible mush- 
rooms or as causes of troublesome plant diseases 
and overlook their immense 
importance, to say 
cause, growth, etc. 

The present book takes up the larger fungus 
growths, with | reference to plant life 
and plant diseases. It is rather simple in treat 
ment, but departs from the usual dry scientific 
method of textbook writing by a rather human 
approach and by constant ref re nce to economic 
and human aspects of the subject. Anyone at 
all interested in nature study will read the chap 
ters on edible fungi, on wood rots, and plant 
diseases, with keen interest. 

The book has a modest amount of teaching aid 
tucked away at the end. 


Co.. 


economic and human 
nothing of their nature 


especia 


Virgil’s Aeneid and Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
Edited by J. B. Greenough, G. L. 
and Thornton Jenkins. 


91.92. 


Kittredge 
Cloth, 167 pages. Price, 
Ginn and Company, Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 

This is a present day revision of a text which 
the reviewer studied as a boy and which he 
greatly admires for its scholarship and teaching 
value. It may be questioned whether the 
volume would not gain in its appeal to the 
serious student of the epic if the excessive illus- 
trations were reduced in number by the omission 
of some which are clearly not adapted peuris 
puellisque. 

Picture-Story Reading Lessons 

By Nila B. Smith and Stuart A. Courtes. 
Series I. Examination outfit. Price, $1.80. 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

This material is a complete method for be- 
ginning the teaching of reading. It makes use 
of an inclusive group of principles in teaching 
and of a rather elaborate set of materials—(a) 
lesson pads, (b) a story book pad, (c) a diction- 
ary, (d) labels, (a) a teacher’s manual, and (f) 
a container—but it is after all quite simple in 
its central idea and use. It is based on the idea 
of having children cut out and paste up story 
telling pictures and by an ingenious use of a 
picture-word dictionary, directions and sentence 
labels, to learn the function of reading and to 
actually read with purpose and understanding. 
The material has been tried out in Detroit with 
ten thousand children and has been carefully 
checked by standard test methods for interest, 
development of skill, etc. 

Our Playhouse 
By Ella Victoria Dobbs. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 


125 pages. Rand Me Nally & Co 

This industrial reader for the first grade 
proceeds on. tne basis that the building of a 
playhous or doll house is a project which is of 
the strongest possible child interest and offers 
the most natural means of introducing children 
to the world of materials, tools, and industry. 
While house building and furnishing projects 
are of great play value, they correlate with 


ounting, and other first 


grade activities and teach color, proportion, and 
construction. The is fully illustrated 

fascinate the child mind in planning and build 
ing a play or doll house. Incidentally there is 


reading, measuring, ¢ 


book 


considerable information and a broad vocabu- 


lary. 
Cross English Test 

By E. A. Cross. Forms A, B, C. Specimen 
set, $0.25. World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York. 

This test is designed for high school seniors 


and college freshmen and attempts to measure 
their ability in correct spelling, pronunciation, 
sentence construction, punctuation, verb forms, 
pronoun forms, idiomatic expressions, and com- 
mon faulty colloquialisms in sentences. The 
test has been carefully standardized and correl- 
ated. Complete directions, keys and class rec- 
ord forms are provided. 
Industrial Geography 

By Ray Hughes Whitbeck. 
illustrated. Price, $1.72. 
pany, Chicago, Il. 

An industrial geography is nothing new. But 
a geography that deals with production and 
distribution in the light of the more recent con- 
ditions and business tendencies must be re- 
garded as new. The author, too, brings to his 
service a clear cut exposition of the production 
agencies as operated in the various countries of 
the world. 

While he adheres to fundamental facts and 
principles he introduces the new and modern in 
a manner to excite the interest of the student. 
A large number of illustrations on manufacture 
are introduced. 


Cloth, 608 pages, 
American Book Com- 


The Education cf the Consumer 


By Henry Harap. Cloth, 360 pages. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

The title of this beok does not express the 
exact purpose of the text. While it intimates 


instruction for the man who buys food, shelter, 
fuel, and clothing, it itself to the 
schoolmaster who gives instruction on the eco- 
life. It begins with curriculum mak- 


addresses 


nomics of 


ing as a cooperative task. It affords the 
instructor a marvelous fund of information on 
food and fuel consumption, housing, household 
materials, clothing, and the like. Illuminating 
ables are supplied throughout the book 
New Stories to Tell Children 
By Sara Cone Bryant. Cloth, 175 pages. 
Price, $1.50. Houghton Mifflin Co., Chicago 
Children’s stories are always in order. While 
the old may be retold, the new are most wel- 
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Copyrighted 1923 
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BOOK ONE 
BOOK TWO 


Copyrighted 1924 
BOOK THREE 


73 Fifth Ave., New York 





THE PILOT 
ARITHMETICS 





The publication of the Third Book completes this series for Grades Three 
to Eight, both inclusive. Attractive, up-to-date, and teachable, the Pilot books 
have immediately established themselves in the front rank of successful texts. 


FOR GRADES ONE, TWO, THREE, AND FOUR 
FOR GRADES THREE AND FOUR 


FOR GRADES FIVE AND SIX 


FOR GRADES SEVEN AND EIGHT 


| LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
NEWSON & COMPANY 1) 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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34 Beacon Street 
BOSTON 
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come. The author has devised some new char- 
acters and situations which are woven into 
story form. They deal, of course, with birds 
and bees and squirrels which always engage 
child fancy, but also with some of the environ- 
ments of a modern day. 

An Army Boy of the Sixties 

By Major Alson B. Ostrander. Cloth, 242 
pages, illustrated. Price, $1.20. World Book 
Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Authorities on military history have fre- 
quently been quoted as saying that the Civil 
War was fought and won by boys. A debate 
in Congress a few years ago gave some start- 
ling figures as to the number of boys below 
twenty who shouldered a gun and performed a 
man’s job. 

The story here told does not deal with the 
Civil War so much as it does with Indian war- 
fare. It surpasses the old-time Indian story in 
that the actual facts are more clearly described, 
the events more logically enumerated, and the 
whole picture more completely depicted. 


Educational Tests and Measurements 

W. S. Monroe, J. C. de Voss and F. J. Kelly. 
Cloth, 548 pages. Price, $2.40. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston. 

This book is a complete revision of the 
authors’ earlier book, issued in 1917, and indi- 
cates in its contents the rapid growth which 
has taken place in testing and tests during the 
last seven years. The writers have not departed 
from their former plan of making the book an 
introductory text, and have limited themselves 
to clear, simple statements of the nature and 
use of the most widely accepted tests in the 
common subjects. The most helpful additions 
to the book are new chapters on the construc- 
tion of tests, the improvement of examinations, 
and the supervisory uses of tests. 

The common sense attitude of the entire work 
should appeal to students and practical teach- 
ers, particularly the older, skeptical women and 
men who need to be convinced of the genuine 
value of tests. 

Junior Mathematics 

By Ernst R. Breslich. Book One. Cloth, 147 
pages, illustrated. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 

This book has been developed under a prac- 
tical high school situation with the aid of a uni- 
versity school of education equipped with ex- 


ceptional research facilities. It is intended for 
seventh grade work and is based upon the new- 
est conceptions of the aims of mathematical 
study in the transitional years of the junior high 
school. 

Older men in the field of education, who have 
a clear recollection of the arithmetic taught in 
the rural schools of the seventies and eighties 
will recognize in this book much material which 
they studied under the head of mensuration. 
Only a few moments’ recollection will emphasize 
the great advance made in the material, the 
methods, the aims, and the relation of the whole 
to life and to child abilities. 

The book is entirely practical in its viewpoint 
and scope. It introduces the pupil to simple 
algebraic and plane geometric principles—not 
from the standpoint of algebra or geometry— 
but for the purpose of illustrating advanced 
arithmetical principles and operations, of pro- 
viding a bridge to lead the student into sec- 
ondary mathematics, and of inculcating sound 
mathematical thinking. 


FOURTH CONFERENCE OF RHODE 
ISLAND SCHOOL BOARDS 

Members of school boards from all parts of 
Rhode Island assembled in Providence on Fri- 
day, November 21st, 1924, the occasion being 
the fourth semi-annual conference of the Rhode 
Island Association of Public School Officials. 
The meetings of the combined school commit- 
tees of the state were held in the assembly hall 
of the Rhode Island College of Education, and 
included morning and afternoon sessions in ad- 
dition to a mid-day luncheon. 

Under the direction of Professor Elmer S. 
Hosmer, the musical clubs of the College of 
Education furnished several pleasing selections 
as the first number on the program of the con- 
ference. President W. Thomas Bone, clerk of 
the Narragansett School Board, formally opened 
the exercises of the day with an address of wel- 
come. “We are engaged in the greatest work 
of the nation; namely, the education of the 
child,” he asserted. Continuing, he said, “We 
often hear people tell of the schools of the ‘good 
old days’ of fifty years ago, and yet those who 
were alive at that time know full well that the 
schools of those days were miserable compared 
with the wonderful schools of the present time. 
During the past fifty years the scope of educa- 


TEACHING: A BUSINESS 


By M. G. KIRKPATRICK 
A practical manual of common sense in school 
Helpful and readable. 
interesting aid to elementary teachers. 
Just published. Mailing-price, $1.40 


THE KELPIES 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 

| The Kelpies live down at the bottom of the sea, 
| among the rocks and kelp, but when the moon shines 
they come up on the beach to play. What they do, 
and what fun they have, is shown in forty of the 
| prettiest colored pictures ever set before first-grade 
children. A jolly book, carefully graded, with extra 


Just published. Mailing-price, 65c 


| PREHISTORIC MAN 


Human Life in the Old and New Stone Ages 


For Grammar-grade History Readings 
This book will teach young readers that to ap- 
preciate the real meanings of the Scriptures they 
must lend an ear to the lessons extracted from the 
earth—to the answers yielded by the contents of 
‘aves, glaciers, and river deposits; to the stories 
mutely told by the raised and sunken beaches. 
Stones and bones will help them to interpret the 
great traditions of Holy Writ. 
Just published. Mailing-price, 85c 





A sound and 


By MARY E. BOYLE 


221 East 20th Street 
CHICAGO 








tion has expanded with extraordinary rapidity. 
This remarkable growth of the field of educa- 
tion should serve as an inspiration to all of us, 
who, as members of our respective school 
boards, have been selected to carry on the work 
of this great cause. The child is the greatest 
asset of the nation and his training is the na- 
tion’s greatest business. In accepting our 
election as school committee members we place 
ourselves under certain definite obligations. It 
is our duty to demand proper school buildings, 
properly equipped for the youth of our com- 
munities. Another of our important tasks is to 
insist that our schools stand for one hundred 
per cent Americanism.” 

In his message to the members of school 
boards of the state, Dr. Walter E. Ranger, 
state commissioner of education, called atten- 
tion to the fact that the people have placed 
upon school committees the responsibility of 
seeing that the schools prosper and have suffi- 
cient funds to make them efficient. “You 
should provide for the education of all the chil- 
dren and you should not be satisfied until every 
child in your community has the opportunity to 
avail himself of the education you have pro- 
vided for him,” said Commissioner Ranger. 
“Education is the fourth necessity of life, 
recognized by law. The public school organiza- 
tion is a permanent organization like our courts 
and our general assembly. As school officials 
you should always have in mind the continuity 
of the school organization. Building programs, 
courses of study, standards of teachers and the 
like come slowly, usually after a long period of 
years. A school organization does not meet the 
need of the times, unless it cares for the need 
with vision. We must think in terms of the 
future. If you desire to have future recognition 
of your schools, see to it that your schools have 
proper publicity today.” 

At the conclusion of Dr. Ranger’s address, 
Mrs. Charles H. Remington, a member of the 
East Providence school board, led a discussion 
upon the topic “The Relation of the School 
Committee to Its Community.” “As long as 
the election of our school boards is tied up with 
political elections there is bound to be more or 
less politics in the schools,” said Mrs. Reming- 
ton. “Our endeavor should be to keep bad 
politics out of the schools. It is to the com- 
munity that we must look for the funds with 

Concluded on Page 127) 
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NEW BOOKS 


Paulu’s Diagnostic Testing and 
Remedial Teaching 


Tests that ordinary teachers can use, and that 


lead to better teaching. They apply to spelling, 


composition, writing, reading, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, history, oral English, and algebra. 


Cloth. 388 pages 


The Constitution of the United States 
With Synopsis and Questions 


Printed in large type, with a detailed analysis 
of its provisions and helpful questions that aid 
in understanding and remembering its essentials. 


D. C. Heath & Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


| 
| 


| 
| 








Woodburn & Moran’s Histories 
and Civics 


In this series history and civics are made real. The 
material is skilfully chosen and interestingly pre- 
sented, with a strict adherence to truth. Brimming 
over with the spirit of good citizenship. 


THE MAKERS OF AMERICA (5th year) 

INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN HISTORY (6th year) 
ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HISTORY (7th and 8th year) 
THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY (8th year and Jr. H. §.) 


The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


By a method at once unique and interesting, it 
teaches logical thinking and independent reasoning. 
Understanding is the keynote of this series. Num- 
ber work is related to the pupil’s daily life. Prob- 
lems are numerous, reviews frequent, oral work 
constant. Admirably adapted to teaching project 
method lessons. 2, 3, and 6 book series. 


Horace Mann New Second Reader 


The NEW SECOND READER, like its recently published 
predecessors, the NEW PRIMER and the NEW FIRsT 
READER, takes advantage of the cumulative effect 
of a series of related incidents and situations woven 
together into a complete story. Interesting, new, 
and of permanent value. Illustrations all in color. 
Teacher’s Edition now ready. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


New York Chicago Boston 
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SCHOOL BONDS 


By JOHN GUY FOWLKES, Associate 
Professor of Education, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Haphazard policies in financing school build- 
ing programs cannot endure. If it is necessary 
for a community to issue bonds in order to pay 
for school buildings, the wisest and soundést 
procedure should be followed. 

Here, in this book, Dr. Fowlkes presents in a 
volume, the essentials for the proper issuance, 
marketing, recording of bonds, etc. It will be of 
tremendous service as a handbook for city school 
superintendents, boards of education and state 
departments of public instruction. 


The book includes 42 tables, 17 forms, 4 dia- 
grams and 3 inserts. 


Cloth, 180 pages 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


212 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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PRANG 
School Buyers’ Guide 


Materials for Drawing, Art and Hand work 
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Prang “Permodello” 
A new book of suggestions for the buyer of 
School Art Materials. It is free to teachers. 
QUALITY SERVICE 


THE PRANG COMPANY 
2001 Calumet Ave. 118 E. 25th St. 
Chicago New York 
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There are 


better maps 


just as there are better texts and better 
heating plants. 


A map can be colored in such a way that 
children will unconsciously be attracted 
to it by its appealing beauty. 





JOHNSTON- 
Then, too, the amount of material that 
NYSTROM goes on a map can be so accurately 
MAPS gauged that all vital information is shown 
without overcrowding. All material can 
COST NO be seen by the pupil in the back row. 
MORE Extraordinarily long life can be built into 
a map by not temporizing with the quality 
THAN of material that goes into it. 
ORDINARY All of these things are evident in Johns- 
| ton-Nystrom maps. Compare them and 
MAPS | see just what a difference there is in maps. 
Our new catalog S.J. 
is just off the press. 
Let us send to you a 
| complimentary copy. 
J SCHOOL MAPS, GLOBES, AND CHARIS 
2249 Calumet Ave. Chicago, IIl. 




















EIGHT IMPORTANT REASONS FOR SELECTING 


THE NEW MODEL 
NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 
For All Your Textbooks. 


ONE: It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock which is 
as tough as cloth, and will outwear three ordinary covers. 

TWO: It is cut and folded true and exact. 

THREE: It is easily and quickly adjusted and fastened. 

FOUR: It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue which do not 
come loose. 

FIVE: It is absolutely waterproof. 

SIX: It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 


SEVEN: The new design for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover. 
EIGHT: Considering its remarkable strength and adequate wearing quali- 
ties it has no equal in flexibility. 


NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE 
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The Rect Book Cover 
Ever Made 
for School Use 


Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold Each Year 


The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover Will 
Increase the Life of the Textbook 56% 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
New York Office 
358 Fifth Ave 


Chicago Office 
1811 Prairie Ave. 
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Solve Many | 
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| Difficulties 
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CRATER LAKE, OREGON. | 
Learning comes through experience, most 
of which is, of necessity, Vicarious. 


Stereographs and lantern slides are effi- 
cient substitutes for first-hand experience. 


Keystone stereographs and lantern slides | 
are arranged conveniently for daily class- 
room use, in all grades. 


Write for a demonstration in your class- 





room. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc. 
MEADVILLE, PA. 
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Motion 

Pictures 

Regular 

School Equipment 





A few years ago the advocates of motion pictures 
in school work were considered fadists—today how 
different! 

Motion pictures are now as much a part of the 
well equipped school as blackboards and textbooks. 

It is interesting to know that school boards no 
longer consider motion picture projectors as an added 
item of expense, but look at them more as a money 
saving device, as it has been definitely proved that 
motion pictures reduce the problem of “repeaters” 
to a minimum, and from this standpoint alone, actu- 
ally save their expense many times over in a single 
year. 


Let us send you complete information on 
the DeVry Projector for your schools. 


THE DeVRY CORPORATION, 
1109 Center Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “Motion Pictures in 


the School.” 
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BLAIR’S KEYSTONE BINDERS AND FILLERS 


Substantial Board Casings 
Covered Heavy Weight Cloth 
Outer Covering Dark Blue 


Durable Flexible Cloth Hinge 
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Heavy Black Enamel Eyelets 
Twin Nickel Hinged Rings 
Standard Spacing Punch Centers 


Undoubted Quality Values 
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which to maintain our schools. We can have 
no better schools than the voters give us. It is 
our duty, then, to educate the community to its 
educational needs. Let us mingle with our 
people and know them better and I am sure that 
we shall have less difficulty in securing the 
money necessary to insure the efficiency of our 
educational institutions.” 

Mr. Isaac O. Winslow, superintendent of the 
Providence schools, was the leader of the second 
discussion, the subject of which was “The Ad- 
justment of Teachers’ Salaries.” “The general 
question of the adjustment of teachers’ salaries 
involves three or four specific questions of im- 
portance,” said Superintendent Winslow. “First, 
shall there be a flat salary? If teachers’ sal- 
aries are regulated on the basis of academic 
attainment only it may happen that the kinder- 
garten teacher is drawing a higher wage than 
the instructor in the high school. Such a prac- 
tice has not been widely adopted. It is defended 
on the ground that teachers of young children 
should have as good training as teachers of 
older children. Moreover, such an arrangement 
stimulates teachers to become better equipped 
and better educated. The objection to this flat 
salary plan is that academic attainment is not 
a reliable method of judging a teacher’s ability. 
A relatively poor teacher with academic de- 
grees, under this plan, may receive more than 
an excellent teacher with fewer degrees. Does 
it require as much ability to teach little chil- 
dren as it does to instruct older children? 
Certainly little children should have most 
excellent teachers. However, some of these 
teachers might be unable to instruct children 
of high school age. 

“Second, shall women have the same salaries 
as men? This argument appeals to anyone on 
the basis of justice. It sounds fair, democratic 
and American. The difficulty in operating this 
plan is that certain conditions have to be con- 
tended with. It is true that a larger proportion 
of women teachers do better work than the 
same proportion of men teachers. Therefore, it 
is to be expected that a large proportion of our 
teachers shall be women. However, it is gen- 
erally held in every school system that there 
should be some men. The market price of the 
services of men in work of the kind in question 


is higher than the market price for the teaching 
services of women. In fact, it is impossible to 
find excellent men teachers for the same price 
that must be paid for “excellent women teachers. 
We must either secure inferior men and pay 
equal salaries, or we must pay larger salaries 
and get superior men instructors. 

“Third, what shall be the annual increase 
after teachers are appointed? In all salary 
schedules it is customary to have a minimum 
and a maximum. Whether or not this increase 
should be automatic seems to be a sore problem, 
one of the worst problems with which superin- 
tendents have to contend. The scientific method 
of procedure would be to determine annually 
the teacher’s qualifications for a salary in- 
crease. A very few cities are attempting to 
rate and classify their teachers in this way. 
Such a scheme involves embarrassment for 
those who act as judges and dissatisfaction on 
the part of some of the teachers who are rated. 
Some cities annually give academic examina- 
tions and rate their teachers on the basis of 
their achievement in these examinations. Some 
cities allow extra emolument for advanced de- 
grees, and bonuses for summer and other exten- 
sion courses. Most cities have automatic salary 
increases, conditioned upon the recommendation 
of the superintendent and other specified school 
officials. 

“It is not as easy to discharge a teacher as 
it is to discharge a clerk in a department store. 
Very justly the law gives greater protection to 
the profession of teaching. If a teacher is very 
bad indeed he may be discharged; but between 
that point and the best teacher there is a very 
wide chasm. .The authority to discharge only 
the teacher who is very bad is not sufficient. 
Just as long as teachers can snap their fingers 
at superior authority some few of them will 
take advantage of that fact. Fortunately there 
is the unconscious feeling on the part of most 
teachers that good work will bring promotion 
sooner or later.” 

“The Junior High School in Rhode Island,” 
was the first subject discussed at the afternoon 
session. As leader of this discussion, Professor 
Frank E. Waite of the Rhode Island College of 
Education, pointed out that thirteen cities and 
towns in the state have, or propose to have, 
such schools. To have a good junior high school 
the grades included should have a total mem- 


bership of at least three hundred, declared Pro- 
fessor Waite. Otherwise the plan is too 
expensive, he said. 

The principal address of the afternoon was 
delivered by Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, commis- 
sioner of education for the state of Maine. In 
part, Dr. Thomas spoke as follows: “As mem- 
bers of school boards you are creatures of 
election. Wherever school boards are elected on 
a party ticket they are placed in the category 
of politics. Candidates for school committees 
should be elected on a separate ballot and with- 
out a party label. In Maine, school officials are 
elected at the March meeting and the party is 
not usually in evidence at all. This, in a large 
measure, takes the school system out of the 
field of politics. 

“As members of school boards each one of 
you has become a part of an organization. You 
must take the consensus of opinion of your re- 
spective board and abide by this decision. All 
the members of a school committee have equal 
privileges. As a member of a school board you 
must cooperate with the other members of your 
committee. The school committee member has 
no right to go to a teacher as a member of the 
board. The only time that a member can act as 
a member is when the board is in session. The 
individual on the board outside of the board 
meeting has no more right than a person not on 
the board, unless delegated on a special mission 
by the board. 

“Don’t keep your ear too close to the ground; 
when you do this you get into the realm of the 
politician. You must have the community 
reaching up to you a little. The school super- 
intendent must not go too far ahead of you and 
you must not go too far ahead of your people. 
Although it is not wise to recommend too radi- 
cal a program of improvement at once, as a 
member of the educational committee of your 
community it is your duty to recommend the 
best plan according to your judgment. 

“Keep your community with you by con- 
stantly giving them the facts regarding your 
schools. Someone has tersely expressed it, 
‘Not consulted is insulted.’ The day of secret 
diplomacy has gone and the time has arrived 
when the publicity factor is a most important 
one. Keep your community fully informed of 
what you are doing.” 
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in the school auditorium. 





Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26 


Beautiful - Practical - Economical 


The stage curtain is the most conspicuous object 
In beauty of fabric 


and finish our proscenium curtains satisfy the 
most exacting observer, and their correct con- 
struction assures perfect operation. 


A. P. JACKSON CORPORATION | _ 


HERKIMER, N. Y. 
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Where “the over head 1s low. | Draper Adjustable Window Shades 
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Correct window shades 
are one of the most im- 
portant items of every 
school’s equipment. Pro- 
tection against the sun’s 
heat and glare, good read- 
ing light and proper ven- 
tilation are prime es- 
sentials to schoolroom 
efficiency and to the pu- 
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Draper Adjustable Window Shades 


have been acclaimed the ideal adjustable window shades for 
schools. Hundreds of schools throughout the country are 
completely equipped with Draper’s Adjustable Window 
Shades, and are giving entire satisfaction. The mechanical 
construction is simple, positive in action and absolutely 
“fool-proof.” The operation is so simple and easy that any 
child can adjust a Draper Shade without the slightest trouble. 


Let us send you samples and quote you 


equipping your building. There's 
no obligation connected with this service. 


DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 





\ Meet Every School Requirement 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

Report of the Institute and Survey of the 
Public Schools of Blakely Borough, Peckville, 
Pa., for the Year 1923-1924. Conducted by C. 
J. Naegle, department of education of the State 
Normal School, East Stroudsburg, Pa. The 
survey was undertaken at the request of Supt. 
H. B. Anthony and its purpose was to substi- 
tute some form of teacher training which would 
be productive of more beneficial results to the 
teachers, and through them to the children in 
the district, than the traditional type of insti- 
tute. In the working out of the program, five 
objectives were adopted as follows: First, a study 
of the principles of individual intelligence 
testing; second, the use of group intelligence 
tests; third, the measurement of reading ability 
for pupils above the first grade; fourth, the 
measurement of arithmetical ability of pupils 
in grades four to eight; fifth, the measurement 
of composition work in grades four to twelve. 
It is proposed to use the information obtained 
from the tests as a basis for classifying pupils 
in making up various sections, in grading the 
pupils, and eventually in modifying the course 
for some of the grades. 

Annual Report of the Business Agent of the 
Public Schools of Boston, Mass., for the Finan- 
cial Year February Ist, 1923 to January 3\st, 
1924. Wm. T. Keough, business agent. The 
report contains the financial statement, the bal- 
ance remaining at the end of the year, appro- 
priations for new buildings, lands and yards, a 
summary of appropriations, credits and trans- 
fers for general school purposes, alterations and 
repairs, new buildings, lands and yards, and 
statistics covering the cost of administration, 
supervision, and general charges. There are a 
number of tables showing the total and per 
capita costs of schools and activities, the cost 
for administration and supervision. 

Regulations of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters for the Installation of Blower and 
Exhaust Systems. The pamphlet outlines the 
present general rules for safeguarding all types 
of blower systems, as well as additional special 
requirements for special industries or processes 
to be found in various other board regulations. 

Certification of Teachers in Louisiana. A 
new plan of certification of teachers, adopted by 
the state board of education of Louisiana, in- 





cluding the rules governing examinations for 
teachers’ certificates. 

Educational Diagnosis. Ruth Streitz. Re- 
search Circular No. 27, June, 1924, University 
of Illinois Bulletin, Urbana. It is pointed out 
that pupils present great variations in difficul- 
ties and needs for instruction so that a mere 
mechanical arrangement for tabulating scores 
or representing them graphically will not lead 
to effective diagnosis. A teacher who wishes to 
become an efficient diagnostician, must do more 
than apply the mechanical procedure to the 
scores yielded by a standardized test. She 
must seek other information than that recorded 
in order to really determine a ‘pupil’s instruc- 
tional needs. 

Administration of Child Labor Laws. Part V, 
Standards Applicable to the Administration of 
Employment-Certificate Systems. By Helen S. 
Woodbury. Bureau Publication No. 133, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. The report has for its pur- 
pose the discussion of the best methods for en- 
forcing child labor laws, more particularly the 
employment-certificate systems. In focusing 
attention on the methods of enforcing legal 
standards, an effort has been made to point the 
way toward the establishment of principles of 
good administration and the standardization of 
methods of enforcing child labor laws. As 
differences in standards involve differences in 
methods of enforcement, an effort has been 
made to describe clearly the essential features 
for the enforcement of each standard. The find- 
ings are applicable to all states so far as they 
have legal standards for the employment of chil- 
dren. 

Teachers’ Retirement Allowances Bulletin. By 
the Research Department of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C. A valu- 
able contribution to the information available 
on teachers’ pensions. A splendid example of 
the work which the association is doing to better 
the financial position of the teachers of the 
United States. 

Regulations of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters for the Installation and Operation 
of Acetylene Equipment. Recommendations of 
the National Fire Protection Association for the 
year 1924. Contains the regulations for the in- 
stallation and operation of acetylene generators, 


— 





and the use of acetylene for lighting, welding, 
cutting and heating, and the storage of calcium 
carbide. 

Thyroid Enlargement Among Minnesota 
School Children. By Robert Olesen and Talia- 
ferro Clark. Vol. 39, No. 41, October, 1924, of 
the U. S. Public Health Reports, issued by the 
treasury department at Washington. Contains 
the results of a study of prevalence as indicated 
by a survey of 4,061 children in thirteen local- 
ities. The tables show the percentage of chil- 
dren observed to have goiter, the sex incidence 
of each degree in the state, percentage of chil- 
dren of each sex and age, the number of children 
examined and the number with thyroid enlarge- 
ment by sex, age and locality. The results of 
the survey plainly indicated a considerable pre- 
valence of thyroid enlargement among school 
children of the communities studied. With so 
decided an amount of cases among the children, 
it appears an ample incentive for the institution 
of iodine prophylaxis. 

Schick Reaction and Diphtheria Toxin-Anti- 
Toxin: Their Characteristics and the Results of 
Their Use. By William H. Park, M. D. Re- 
printed from transactions of the last annual 
meeting of the American Child Hygiene Asso- 
ciation. Issued by the J. B. Lyon Co., Albany, 
N. Y. 

Toxin-Antitoxin Immunization Against Diph- 
theria. By William H. Park, M. D. Reprinted 
from the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. Describes the use of toxin by 
antitoxin for active immunization, the practical 
application of diphtheria toxin-antitoxin, results 
of test and immunizing effect of the injections 
in infants and small children. 

Diphtheria Prevention Work in the Public 
Schools of New York City. By Abraham 
Zingher, M. D. Reprinted from the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, Sept. 10, 
1921. Issued by the Association at Chicago, Ill. 
The pamphlet discusses the inauguration of pre- 
ventive work in the school, the conduct of the 
Schick test, dilutions for the Schick test and for 
the control test, reading of reactions and the 
first injection of antitoxin, mixtures and doses, 
retests of children receiving injections of the 
serum, certificates of immunity, and results of 
the test in 44 schools tested by the doctors and 
nurses. 
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D rawing Ink 


PECIFY Higgins’ White Drawing Ink. 

It is opaque, free-flowing, and positively 
will not cake, harden or coagulate while in 
the bottle. 


Widely used and highly endorsed by archi- 
tects, engineers, artists, illustrators, schools 
and colleges. Completes the line of Higgins’ 
Colored Drawing Inks from which any shade 


or tint in the color spectrum may be ob- 
tained. 


Your school dealer will be glad to bid on 
your requirements. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO, 
271 Ninth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 
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~ MILLIONS IN USE 
The JACOBUS 


Pneumatic Inkwell 


It prevents evaporation—the ink never thickens. 
It requires filling but once a term. 


It prevents the pen from taking too much ink, to 
smear the fingers, or drop on paper, desk or floor. 


It gathers no dust, is noiseless, flush with top of 
desk, not easily broken, and is the most satisfactory 
and economical well ever made. 


Have you ever seen a satisfac- 
tory Inkwell? 


Give the pneumatic a thorough 
test and ascertain for yourself 
if it justifies the claims. 

In purchasing new school desks 


make the condition that they are 
supplied with 








Jacobus Pneumatic Inkwells 


Write for a free sample. A personal inspection will 
convince. 


JACOBUS PNEUMATIC INKWELL CO. 


336-340 Canal Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Western Representative 























Satis C. F. WEBER & CO. 
San Francisco, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Our new catalog will 
— DROP help you solve the 
NTAINT I 
Foon? m problem of room shortage 
PENNY! 
: with an Ambler Asbestos Portable school building. These 
T : fireproof asbestos structures may be erected quickly to meet 
_— i an immediate need at a very moderate cost. They are available 
the : in units of the number of rooms needed to meet your require 
Knob! = ments. Double-floor and double-wall construction throughout 
: make the buildings very easy to heat. 
A FILL OF = 
INK 
IS READY. 


The FOUNTAIN PEN FILLING STATION with 
this simple service provides a dependable supply of 
fountain pen ink for students and teachers. 

The F-N can be placed in halls. Ink is always 
available with none of the dangers attendant on ordi- 
nary ink bottles. 


In many schools F-N’s are purchased by Student 
Organizations. 


We will be glad to send you 
complete information and prices. 


THE F-N COMPANY, Inc. 


6610 DORCHESTER AVE., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


TLL 














ASBESTOS BUILDINGS CO 
Dept. 8S. 





2013 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Please send me a copy of your 
new catalog featuring Fireproof 
Asbestos Portable Schools 
Name 
1 \ 
\ \ 
\ 
cO " Address 
i < BUILDINGS 
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Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 
| Stage scenery for your Auditorium 
| stage. Special, Historic, Scenic 
| or Architectural paintings 
| for front drop curtains. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 


ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Eastern Office: 
| 701 Barlum Building 
| Detroit, Michigan 














THE RELIABLE 
M&M 


PORTABLE SCHOOLS 











The best of material used throughout in construction. 
Comply with state requirements. 


BUILT COMPLETE AT OUR FACTORY 
Your janitor with four common laborers and our 
illustrated instructions can erect them. 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Write for Catalog and Delivered Prices 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 


SAGINAW, MICH. 
Established 1898 














SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 

J. M. Taylor Associated 
Supt. Architects 
The equipment installed in the high school pic 

tured above embodies a FEDERAL PRIVATE 

BRANCH EXCHANGE TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 
The manner in which this system 1s operating, and 

the way it has increased the efficiency of the educa 

tional staff can best be summed up in the words of 

Mr. Taylor, superintendent of education: 

“There is no doubt whatever of the value of 
an interior telephone system in school buildings, 
for the reason that time is not only saved in the 
day’s work, but the efficiency of the teachers is 
materially increased.” 

Let us help you INCREASE the EFFICIENCY in 

YOUR SCHOOL. 


Federal Telephone Manufacturing Corporation 
Buffalo, New York, U. S. A. 


























Stage Drop by Lee Lash Studios 


SCHOOL STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Asbestos Curtains 
Scenery and Rigging 
Motion Picture Sheets 
Drapery Draw Curtains 


For Stages in Auditoriums or Assembly Halls 


LEE LASH STUDIOS 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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— || All Wool Double Warp Two Ply Cotton 
| Bunti Bunti 
= i unting unting 
=> | 
| THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 
= H | 
= \| 
= || 
= | Sold by dealers everywhere 
= j 
= | 
= i 
= \ Manufactured only by 
= Wl ANNIN g CO 99-101 Fulton Street 
= e NEW YORK, N. Y 
= ’ ° . 
= Largest Flag House in the World 
= FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE 
= buntings than all other brands combined. 
fl | HA A i 
El NLA Of 
WHAT ABOUT SCHOOL — ELECTIONS? Gibson City, Ill., $135,000; Saline, Tex., $15, to get personal, gentlemen of the board of edu- 
(Continued from Page 34) 000; Greenville, O., $10,500; Hempstead, N. Y., cation. Don’t try to cloud the issue involved 
Successful Bond Campaigns a $225,000; King Co., Texa $6,000: Linden by any personal references. Answer the ques- 
‘een shure >. >» OH O00 sehoo pn ‘ . : . ; . 
Green burg, Pa. Che yO, wy oe ae lownship, N. J., $485,000; ye Angeles County. tions frankly, or admit that you will not tell 
issue passed with a sale AJOFINY. a: Si i California, $74,000; Malta. Texas, $6,000; the public, the taxpayers, what you intend to do 
Aug sta, Ga. An election for ee 8 Michigan City. Ind.. $240,000: Midland. Pa.. with €150.000 of their money. chould & be te 
rset ' ot the “9 hool __ Ind., $55,000; Oakton Township, S. Dak., $13, A Pennsylvania newspaper being disgruntled 
eetpette high school, two rural schools costing O00 - Pleasantville. O., $6,000: Randolph because the loeal school board did not express 
aren each, ; : i = County, $225,000: Rochester. N Y.. $800,000: ts choice of a school site before the bond elec- 
Camas, Washington. An increase of 10 mills Rock Island, Okla.. $12.800: Shelby Countv. tion. broke out in the following: 
for school purposes was approved by an 8 to 1 Ill.. $44,000: Ti Va mook County, Oregon, $50, “The parents today are highly dissatisfied 
VUE : 000: Vera, Okla... 880.000: Washington County th the schools. And along comes the board 
Fas (latva Wie 5 d iss 7 ; 1 J a: 
: cs 1 Claire, Wis. A thool bond ie calling N. Car., $100,000: West Springtield, Mass.., ind asks them to vote it five hundred thousand 
for $500,000 was carried by a 2 to 1 vote. $18.000 dollars to improve the schools. ‘But,’ sayeth 
Lincoln, Neb. pe thool bo ard's appeal to Fighting School Bond Issues the board, ‘we will not tell vou how we are 
the taxpayers for a $3,000,000 bond issue to be No matter how laudable and necessary a going to expend the money; that is our busi- 
devoted to the building of new schools was school bond issue may be. it is bound to be ness: vi must trust to our superior knowledge 
earried on November 4th by a handsome opposed by some one. The favorite newspaper nd our erudition, which, we assure you, is 
majority. ; attack is to charge the school authorities wit) supreme and trustworthy.’ 
a Omaha, Neb. A $2,500,000 school bond arbitrary or secretive methods. Let the public “This board, which asks for five hundred 
issue was carried by a 2 to 1 vote. This makes once get the notion that the school authorities thousand dollars. is the same board which has 
7 P » re £ 1 is ‘ i0 0 € 3.5 - M4 . . : : ° ° ] . 
a total for the present administrati n f $8,500, scorn public opinion and the mischief is begun refused, absolutely and unequivocally, to do 
OOO to carry out a comprehensive school build- Thus. a Marvland newspaper, in opposing 4 nvthing to correct the defects in the schools; 
oe “ae — , $150,000 school bond issue after it had failed to vhich defeets are a matter of common knowl- 
The following communities have invited bids secure an answer from the school board as to edge and a subject for general comment. What 
on school bonds: Ashtabula County, A., (P. the use of the money which it deemed suffi the board has, in effect said to the people is this: 
O. Jefferson) $200,000; Johnson City, Tenn., ciently precise, went at it this way: ‘The schools suit us; whether they suit you is 
| $136,000 ; Lynchburg, \ a., wen; Smack- “When explaining, or trying to explain, why ot material to us.’ 
| over, Ark., (consolidated district No. 39) $40,- they do not answer the questions as propounded “When the board seeks to show the public 
000; Thurston County, Wash., (P. O. Olympia) by this newspaper, they ask one themselves, that there is no legal ground to compel it to state 
$50,000. which goes something like this: what it is going to do with the money it asks 
The following school boards have recently “*Who the H is he, that we should have’ the people to vote to it, the board makes itself 
effected bond sales as follows: Allegheny to answer the question that he asks” supremely ridiculous. About so stating or not 
County, Va., (P. O. Covington) $75,000; Alli- “We will try to explain who we are and why it can suit its sweet pleasure—and the voters 
ance, Nebr., $75,000; Arkansas Pass, Texas, we feel we have a right to ask and demand an can suit their pleasure about voting the board 
$5,000: Baker County, Oregon, (P. O. Baker) answer to our questions.” ‘he money. And there you are!” 
) $5,000; Brady Valley, Texas, $4,500; Cedar The newspaper then tells all about itself in Pottsville Suffers a Defeat 
Falls, Iowa, $6,000; Coutra Costa County, laudatory terms claiming that it represents the Pottsville, Pa. The $500,000 school bond 
Calif., $25,000; Delhart, Texas, $10,000; Eben- public and hence has a right to ask questions ssue was defeated. The project had been advo- 
ezer. O.. $80,000: Fergus Co., Mont., $55,000; ind to demand answers, and adds: “Don’t try cated by Superintendent G. H. Weiss and the 
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{DIAMOND BRAND) 








and insure satisfaction. 


DOBERTSON’S PRODUCTS 


SYMBOLS OF CLEANLINESS AND SANITATION 


LIQUID SOAP 
DISPENSERS 


PAPER TOWELS 
TOILET PAPER 


PAPER TOWEL AND 
TOILET PAPER 
HOLDERS, ETC. 


DISINFECTANTS 


MOPS 
BRUSHES 


700-704 W. Division Street, 





Insure Service and 
Satisfaction in 
Wearing and 

Sweeping Qualities 

The fact that Robertson’s Genuine Bristle Floor 

Brushes have been used in the schools of this coun- 

try for over eighteen years is absolute proof of their 

quality and durability. All Robertson’s 


Bristle Floor Brushes bear the above trade mark. 
When in need of brushes specify the Diamond Brand 


STANDARDIZE ON SUPPLIES THAT BEAR 
THE ROBERTSON TRADE MARKS. 


Robertson's Products Include: 


LIQUID SOAPS 
SCOURING POWDERS 
SOAP POWDERS 


TRIUMPH SWEEPING 
COMPOUND 


Order your requirements now 
Prompt delivery guaranteed 


Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. Ae 


Member, National School Supply Association. (Biases 





DUSTLESS 





Genuine 





are truly 


ONS respond 


crumbling. 


The dustless 
in all other 
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NVTORETS 


CRAYONS 


Crayons of Character 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 


ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


; THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 





perfectly to every stroke. 


feature, combined with uniformity 
respects, makes NATIONAL the 
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board of education. But, certain taxpayers, 
supported by newspapers, opposed the bond 
issue. One of the reasons given was that the 
loan would be illegal owing to the fact that the 
assessment upon which the same was based had 
been estimated too high. The board, however, 
was not to blame since the assessment author 

ities had made an unexpected reduction. There 
was also some dispute about a new athletic 
ground. Finally, the press seized upon the 

fact that 258 high school pupils had failed in 
the test made by their own teachers. 

The character of the attacks made upon the 
$500,000 school bond issue at Pottsville may be 
noted in the following editorial which appeared 
in the Pottsville Journal under date of October 
28. 

“Here is a school board. It has high views 
on super-eduecation. Also it has a group of 
politicians who must be fed; or at least, who 
so assert. They talk of half a million or 
million dollar school buildings; beautiful pieces 
of architecture but they will not, they dare not 
say, that fine buildings will educate the chil 
dren. You must have something more than 
that; you must, first of all, have an organization 
at the head of the schools that is intent upon 
educating the children; giving them a_ real 
fichting chance instead of playing peanut poli 
ties. boosting salaries of favorites and ignoring 
faithful workers who give their lives to teach 
ing children, teaching them with care and with 
an honest desire to do all for them that is 
possible It is proposed to issue bonds for a 
half millior 
Fasiest thing in the world; big brokerage firms 


million dollar school building. 


the bonds, which are tax 
] 


stand ready to 


free, and behind them a lot of rich folks are 


ready to scramble to 
“But what of the peo n the district; what 


the humble home owners? Where they ar 








paying a tax of maybe seventy dollars a year 
they will have to pay a tax of one hundred and 
fifty dollars a year, and will have no guarantee, 
not even an assurance. that their children will 
be better educated. In fact they will not be; 
the only thing they will have will be more 


ornate surroundings.” 
THE JANITOR-ENGINEER PROBLEM. 
(Continued from Page 38) 
It is the janitor-engines r training school, 
where men and women may be trained under 
skilled experts to pe rform, in the proficient 


manner now demanded by present day eduea 


tional standards, the numerous tasks which are 
connected with the proper up-keep of a modern 


school building. 
(To be continued.) 


SCHOOL FINANCE PROBLEMS—HOW 
SOLVED. 
(Concluded from Page 49) 
Prof. Sears enumerates a series of problems 
re lating to school finance and then cone ice Bs 
“With these problems before us, some of them 


philosophical and others extremely practical in 


character, some of them state or national and 
others strictly local in their bearing, some of 
them large and others small, some of them in 
trieate and very difficult and others relatively 
easy of solution, we find ourselves face to face 
with practically a new field of study in eduea 
tion. These problems are but points of con 
tact with this field. They do not suggest the 
orderly arangement essential to a body of knowl 
edge which we eall a science. They are rather 
only promising prospects beneath which we be 
lieve are rich veins of ore. 

“Tt is true that financing, organizing, and 
administering are for education inseparable. 
A right financial solution must be a desirable 
if not always the very best educational solu 
tion: We must economize in education as well 
as in other lines of publie service. Our aim 


hould be to get full value for our money and 


merely to save it. Not less expenditures, 


but wiser expenditures should be our aim 


Wiser expenditures will mean wiser policies and 
If this kind of contri 


bution ean be made, then we shall in time hav 


therefore better schools. 


built up a body of well organized knowledge 
which we may be able to eall the science of 
school finance or better perhaps, a branch of th 
science of publie finance,” 

BUSINESS EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN 

SCHOOLS. 
(Continued from Page 51) 

and the salaries of teachers have doubled. 
Seventy-two rooms or an average of about four 
teen per year have been added during this time 
at a eost of about six thousand dollars per 
room. All this has been done without a bond 
issue. Mr. Wade believes in the plan of pay 
ing as vou go, it possible. The board of edu 
eation has planned a building program which 
calls for the expenditure of over one hundred 
thousand dollars per vear for building purposes 
only, during the next five vears—a program of 
over one-half million dollars without a bond 
Issue, 

Mr. Wade was born in Farmville. Virginia, 
in 1885. Tle was educated at Hampden Sidney 
( ollege, Virginia, and later had three years of 
post-graduate work in Columbia University. 
New York City. Bluefield has a population of 
about twenty thousand with a_ school enroll 
ment of over four thousand. 

MINNEAPOLIS tay THE ECONOMY 

JAD. 


(Concluded from Page 55) 
janitors and engineers also eall attention to 
unsatisfactory construction and equipment. 
These reports, when utilized by the division of 
design and inspection, in the plans and speci 


fications of new b uldings, serve to increase the 


progressive efficieney of the entire school 
system. 
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The pupil that takes a pride in good 
handwriting in School will take | THE APSCO LINE 








a prize with it in business . 


Encourage your pupils by giving 
them a prize-pencil,— 


TI- CON-DER-OG A | YOUR PUPILS WILL USE THIS 


EQUIPMENT EVERY DAY 


Give the pupils of your school this equipment which is needed and 
used every day—they need efficient, keen, ever-ready, sharp-pointed 





> pencils that their thoughts and knowledge may be easily and neatly 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY expressed. With an Apsco Pencil Sharpener installed in every class 
Pencil Dept. 31-J | room pupils are assured of these perfect writing tools. 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY THE APSCO LINE 


of Pencil Sharpeners 

consists of eleven different models at a wide range of prices, one of 

which will be found particularly adapted to your schools. The 

Wizard, illustrated above, is one of the three all-steel Apsco models. 

School boards throughout the country are standardizing on some 

model of the Apsco Line. There is a reason. Send for our attractive 
catalog, illustrating and describing the Apsco Line of Pencil 

Sharpeners 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
1309 Garland Building, Chicago. 


| <lpsco Pencil Sharpeners are on display and for sale by leading 
School Supply Dealers and Stationers. 





















































‘‘Never Was--and Never | 
Will Be--’’ | “A i-I) ” ( d ( 
“There never was and never | ntl ust OmMpresse rayons 
will be a janitor which en- __ =e 
| joys pickin’ up _ picayune 
f pieces of paper from the ais 
floor. And just as long as : 
folks buys F seve here open- Hygienic 
faced wire and wicker waste baskets there is ani 
ewine’t be a big business 
. done in waste baskets ’cause Economical 
a any wise janitor knows how 
- to make them baskets a dis- 
d couragin investment. YGIENIC, because of their heavy specific grav- 
; “One thing I notices. Now- ity, due to our improved process of compression. 
sh adays when some teacher The particles of the crayon, when erased, drop to 
ed girl hollers for a new basket the bottom of the blackboard, instead of flying about 
es | the boss don’t make a mis- ‘ the schoolroom. 
of | take. He telumphones for a VUL-COT. Economical, because their great tensile strength 
ss “Suits me. That’s one basket that I never prevents wasteful breakage. 
“ tries to bust. Not much use, anyhow. Them In round, square and hexagonal shapes. 
ey baskets is absolutely and without howso or __ “Anti-dust” Crayons can be obtained from all 
of | whichever guar anteed for FIVE YEARS!” jobbers ; or we will send samples and full infor- 
ty mation on request. 
5 Tol as tf pews dove oat--ond @e wo soe thab yon ore enpptied Lecturers’ Colored Chalks 
oll are recommended to Grade Teachers as a great aid toward gain- 
. NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. ing and holding the interest of pupils during blackboard talks. 
Y jj i S. . 
ee BINNEY & SMITH CO, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, Baltimore, 
to Rochester, San Francisco, Birmingham, Denver, Toronto, Greenville, St. Louis. 
ale 41 East 42d New York 
nf TCCOT Street N.Y. 
eC! 
the 
hool GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 
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—_— a — - . 
Dudiey  oARASTER Se 
DUDLEY KEYLESS COMBINATION LOCKS 
NAME __lLeek No | Right Left Right | 
« Banke fogass | aul 7c tag 








KEYLESS COMBINATION LOCK ae | fl 201 a 
More than half million students use ce 71 . : 
Dudley locks today. as | £122177 
In over 500 institutions, theft, keys, and : +a r: oo 
locker worries have been eliminated. 7378 71.4} 20 
A guaranteed lock, built like a safe, f aL+ dt tS 
with 64,000 combinations j ¢ Emo, 
You will take a long step toward rais- fossa fj} @} 22 
ing your locker system to a _ higher pores | 2} (2 + az 
standard of efficiency by installing the lo43/4 z ‘3 1 2e 
Dudley. | 29 | 23) z7}77 

O8/77 114i (2) 8 
leone el atta 
D lea yy a 
FREE ii 
Master Chart Service 


Write for Free Inspection Lock 
Write today for a Dudley Lock for free 
inspection—the only lock that cannot be 
picked or forced. Get the full details 
and our special low price to institutions. 


order. 


and keep an accurate 
shortest possible time. 


We furnish a Master Chart with every 
This identifies each lock, shows 
its combination and the student, making 
it possible to issue any quantity of locks 


check, in the 


TRIPLE METALS CORPORATION, Dept. 16, Waukegan, Illinois. 








Our catalog gives in 
graphic detail the com- 
plete story of all that 
is the best and most 
advanced in modern 
school seating. 


Sent free on request. 








STEEL FURNITURE 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





CO. 




















Su bscribers’ Free Service Department We invite all our readers to ask questions of any kind on any problem 


administration, and we promise to answer them fully and promptly. 


If you are interested in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do 


Adding Machines ............-. COMBORW cccccccccccccccceseces 
Adjustable Window Shades..... BD 556 66065096665.086 6600006 
Agricultural Apparatus ........ m Kindergarten ......--+++++:: 
Air Conditioning Apparatus . Chalk nes Mh " hetvadawea 
PE SUN srdbeneenenscces —— seis estate atthe 
. , EEO CCT TTC TUTTTT ITE 
Antipanic Door Bolts........... Chemical Apparates ........... 
Architectural Bronze and Chemical Toilets ............... 
Iron Work ......--+++e++++ Ce SE cc ccceneeedse saws ee 
BIG BEBO cc ccccccccccsecces Cleansing Disinfectants ....... 
Asbestos Fire Proofing......... CE SR nck pnenesebeonesenae 
Asbestos Roofing Tile........... ee SD kc ecccunsaesenea 
Ash Handling Apparatus....... Pe cose be eb eennneee oe 
Athletic Supplies ............- EEE Kod bunrddecccerasocnse 
Auditorium—Chairs ........... GROGUE TOMER cc ccccccccccvcccces 
DEE cesnesdsaseccecesece Closet Ventilators ............. 
MED 6c.606056sse0ecccceces CED nc oscacscesceaevcescde 
Automatic Fire Doors.......... Costumes for Plays............ 
Dt PED ceceaseeedsocece CHARON on cddseccecvescecccess 
DEE. nc dbeneoeeesdcseers Geegem THOUS 2 cccccccscccs 
Batteries—Storage ............ Damproofing Compounds ...... 
es ce ea 656665 5006b 0-04 PE BUS snsecvecesnscee 
CE A h.5544 desea wad iiss bane Deodoriger® ...cccccccccccccees 
Biology Supplies .............. OE, 654.00 60.4666080606 
Blackboards—Composition ..... :: ... MTP ETETCTTCCCrrT Tey 
MED cdccccccdvcsccvccccoses DietioMAPies § .ncccccccccccccees 
Blackboard Paints ............- Dictionary Holders ............ 
DP CAstbebeScbeetedeerd neve Dn. 6.6.4.6:5.00060 0666000088 
ED 69.0. 60.660056046600080008 Directory Tablets ..........+... 
Boiler Feed Water Governors.. DSEMEOSORMOD ccc cccccccccccece 
Boiler Thermometers .......... Display Fixtures ........sss6+. 
Bookbinding Supplies ......... Domestic Science Equipment... 
Bookecases—Sectional .......... Benches.... Stoves.... 
i MD .nbcbe0senercesese Doors and Sashes....... $0eeses 
PE ciac seas s6UN 00000050068 Electrical Equipment .......... 
errs Drawing Supplies ..........++.- 
Common Brick ............-. Tables oo eeececcceccccecccece 
ne TABI acces ccsccccccee Drinking Fountains ........... 
i Duplientore .ccccsccccccccccess 
Builders’ Hardware ........... Dusters (Sanitary) ............ 
Building Engineers ............ Electrical Equipment ....... 
Building Material ............. Electric Ranges ........eeeee0: 
Bulletin Boards .........6.s0+ DEED. 6ackrdcccdcesscoccecose 
SNE 0560.066660060000000608 Eraser Cleaners ....ccccccsess 
Cafeteria Equipment .......... Fans—Blower ........eeseesees 
GEO cévsdccstescceessece Fans—Ventilators .........+.++ 
Caps and Gowns............... FORGES cc cccccccccscccccosoccse 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gentlemer 
you will place 


We are interested in the items as checked above. If 
in touch promptly with manufacturers you will be 


of help to 

Signed 

Gee ccece BURR ss ccc cccocecesoe 
Official Bids 

Title. .....0. WRG. 606-0006s6 04 NERS 192, 


Filing Cabinets 
Filing Systems 


Fire Alarms 


Fire Escapes 
Fire Extinguishers 
Fire Hose 
Fireproof Doors 


FEDERAL 


STEEL LOCKERS 
AND SHELVING 


are made right———— 
and priced moderately———— 





Ask for Catalog 


Federal 
Steel 
Fixture 
Company 


Chicago 





Equip Your Schools 


with 


FEDERAL 


Steel Lockers 
and Shelving 











STEEL FURNITURE that lasts 








These stools and 
Laboratories, 
usage for years 


and Class 


in your 
will withstand daily 


chairs as used 
Rooms 


Write us your requirements 


A 


No. 25 
Adjustable-Revolving 
Drafting Room Stool 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL 
Plainwell, Michigan 


No. 200 
Laboratory Stool 


Drafting Rooms, 
rough 


co. 





No. 


— 

The frames of these Stools 

and Chairs are built entirely 
»_r- with riveted parts 

I ! i eavy rich 
jark Olive Green Enamel 
ver ba ed Hard-wood 
mforta seats finished in 

licht ht tit 

} 


1018 
Table Chair 




















If we must, we shal] investigate specially, 


Fireproof Floors and Partitions 
Fireproofing 


First 


Aid Supplies 
Floor Deafeners 


Floor Dressing 
Floor Scrubbing Machines 
Flooring and Floor Covering.... 


Floors 


Fumigators 


Furnaces 

Furniture 
Adjustable 
Movable 


Gymnasium Apparatus 


Gypsum 


Hardware Specialties 


Heaters (Rural School)......... 


Heating Apparatus 


Heating and Ventilating........ 
BED 6:6 0665400 506600008 0080008 


Inkwells 
Janitor Supplies 
Kindergarten Supplies 
Laboratory Equipment 
Laboratory Furniture 


Lath-Metal 
Lavatories 


Library Shelving 
Library Supplies .. 
Lighting Equipment 


Lime 


Loose-Leaf Books 


eee eee wee weeee 


ween eennee 


Cee ee eee eee eee eeeee 


eee eee eee eee eeeee 


Tee ee eee eee eee eee 


Benches 


eee eee ene enee 


Metal Construction 


Metal Working Materials....... 


Machinery 
Mimeographs 
Motion Pictures 
Motion Picture Projectors 
Motion Picture Screens 


Motors 


eeeee 


ee eee eeeeeeeee 


OPP Pee eee OPE eee eee ee 


Additional Wants 


charging the trouble and 


not hesitate to 


Musical Instruments .......... 
Natural Science Apparatus 

Natural Science Cabinets ...... 
Oil Color Materials...........0-. 
CD aban eSneesesssseecasess 
PMNS 506 c00sb-0s6eerssesseees 
PUD cone eesneedeseccdosveens 
Paper Baling Presses ......... 
POG ROUGE sc cccecevdseseeve 
Paper Waste Baskets .......... 
PAFCIRIOED ccccccccccscccccoeces 
WE Asneneedeoseseeeedeesossen 
TU sctdecwandetece seeds ee 
Penci] Sharpeners ...........:; 
5 PPPUVTeTerrryrrrerrirricrr ee 
a. SPT TTEET CLT TT TTT 
Physical Apparatus ...........- 


Physical Geography Supplies.... 
Pianos 
Pictures 
Plaster 
Plaster Board 
Plaster Casts 
Playground Apparatus 
Plumbing 
Plumbing Fixtures 
Portable Schoolhouses 
Power Transmission Machines... 
Printing Equipment 
Projecting Machines 
Projecting Microscopes 
Pumps 
Radiators 
Ranges 
Record Systems 
Refrigerators 
Regulators (Heat) 
OEE dccnccecccssccccceseses 
Rubber Matting ....... 
Rulers and Rules.............- 
Safe Cabinets 
Sanitary Appliances 
Sash 
Scales 
School Busses 
Scientific Apparatus 
Scissors 
Sewage Disposal 
Sewing Machines 
Shades and Awnings........... 
Shelving 
Skylight Operators 
Slate 
Soap 
Soap Dispensers 
Stage Equipment 
Lighting 
Scenery 


eee eee erent eeeeee 


wee ee eee eee eee ee eee 


eee eee eee eee eee ee 


eee eee wee eeeneee 


eee eee eee eee eens 


ee eeeeenee 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


TORR e Pee eee eee eee ee ee ee 


Tee e Pe eee eee ee eee eee ee 


Tee eee ee ee eee eee eee 2 od 


Terre ee eee eee ee eee eee ees 


wee e eee eee eee eee rere 


expense to 


f school 


our editorial appropriation 


check this list and mail it to the address given below 


Stair Plates 
Stair Treads 
Stairways 
Stationery 
EE. du uhweees Oded 060006040 
Steam Boilers 
Steam Boiler Pipes 
Steam Covering 
Steam Regulators 
OME S060 04064 00044666050526020 
Stenciling Materials 
Stereoscopes 
DEED. ncthGeevasaevadsndedeecs 
Stoneware 
Stools 
Stoves 
Sweeping Compounds 
Swimming Pool Sanitation..... 
Tables 
Drafting 
Kindergarten ........ceeee+%: 
Tale Blackboards 
Telephones . 
Temperature Regulation 
Terra Cotta 
Theatre Chairs 
Theatre Curtains 
Theatre S-enery 
Thermometers 
WU 460004605605.0090006600000% 
Time Recording Systems........ 
Toilet Paper 
DORE cccccceserosecosescaseces 
Light Woodworking 
Metal Working 
Towels 
Typewriters 
Urinals 
Vacuum Cleaning Systems..... 
Valves ae 
Varnish 
Ventilating Apparatus 
Wagons 
Wall Boards 
Wall Burlaps 
Wall Paints 
Waste Baskets ......sseeeeess 
Water Color Materials......... 
Water Heaters 
Water Pressure 
Waterproofing 
Water Purifiers 
Water Systems 
Weather Strips 
Windows and Window Sash.... 
Window Ventilators 


Cee e ee eee eee eee eeeeeeee 


eee eeeereeeeeese 


ee eee ee eee eeanee 


Cee teeter ere ee eens 


eeeeereee 
eee eee eee eeee 
wee PP eee eee eee eee 

Sere eee eee eee eee 


eee eee eee eeeeeee eereee 


eee eee eee eee eee teeter 
Teer eee eee eee eee ee 


. ad Sed eoccces 


eeeeeeeee 
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Chi of Flyi Eagle’ 

used Picture Writing as a method of com- 

munication between tribes in the early days. 
ow simple writing is to-day! 

A slip of paper, a pencil, and, what the 


Indians needed numerous crude pictures for 
we can write in a few words. 


EAGLE PENCILS 


made by the largest pencil factory in the 
world—are the most perfect pencils. Their 
fine quality of lead and careful manufac- 
ture make writing with them easier, clearer 
and more legible. N No. 
Always ask for EAGLE when buying pencils. ribs 174 


EAGLE PENCIL 














CO. Wéw¥ork-USA 


‘~~ 























REFER YOUR SUPERVISORY TROUBLES TO A 

SPECIALIST! 
In “COMMON SENSE IN SCHOOL SUPERVISION” 

the answers to most Supervisory Problems will 
be found explicitly and sanely stated. 
After you have bought the book, 
try your hardest trouble 
maker. The index 
will locate it 
for you. 


Cloth, 204 pages. Price, $1.30, net. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ NOTES OF VISITS 


eee De 6 65 iS eK RAEN Re ees $.75, net. 
SUPERVISORS’ NOTES OF VISITS ' 

Sy ene arp tre ae ne eer ee eee eee ee $.35, net. 

Binders for Superintendents’ Notes..........-.0+0+: $1.75, net. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


212 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

















Spencerian 


School Pens 


No.2 


ut 





The hard use given pens in schoolroom work 
proves that Spencerian Stee! Pens are best every 
time. ‘They outwear any two ordinary pens. 
These long-wearing, smooth-writing pens en- 
courage children to become better penmen 
quickly. For more than half a century Spencerian 
Steel Pens have been the standard among the 
better schools. 


Twelve school pens—three of each num- 
ber—by mail on receipt of ten cents. Please 
mention this publication. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 


Ni 1—College, fine point; double clastic 
No. 2—Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping 
N School, fine point; s lasti 


4 Intermediate, medium point (iff action 











poe es) 


RRgace Fo Sale 
SStHSGI PM OUe 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE 


FOR MODELING 


Antiseptic and Never Hardens 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 


Distributing Agents for U. S. 


Order from your School Supply Dealer 
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Woodcarving, the Handicraft of. With 
27 half-tone illustrations and 49 dia- 
grams, cloth, $1.50. By James JACKSON. 
Not merely a reference book showing 
how the student may avoid difficulties, 
but explaining how he may master them. 


Clay Modeling for Infants. 128 pp., 80 
practical and suggestive illustrations, 
cloth, 75«. By F. H. Brown, A. R.C. A. 

“This is a book of a variety of models 
beautifully illustrated with adequate 
suggestions, and is an admirable guide 
to the teacher.”’—Journal of Education 
(Boston). 


PITMAN BOOKS 


16 pp. of collotype reproductions, $2.50. 
Second edition. By Grorce Jack. 


Ticket and Show Card Designing. (Just 
published.) Size, 9 in. by 6% in. Cloth, 
$1.25. By F. ARTHUR PEARSON. A 
practical guide to the design and pro- 
duction of Show Cards, Shop Window 
Price Tickets, etc. It is written in a 
particularly clear and interesting man- 
ner, and is illustrated with over forty 
designs drawn by the author. 


Lacquer Work. A full description of 
the craft, and a special chapter on how 

















Our Own Designers 


who have had years of successful experience in produc- 
ing correct and Artistic Stage Settings are capable of 
designing and producing the choicest of front Drop 
Curtains and special Scenery. 


Up to the minute Velour Curtains, Special Fabric 
Cycloramas and Olios 























Saath Getiitg ont Modding fer Intense St po wih de nde cle Stage Lighting and Stage Accessories 
and Juniors. 176 pp., and 250 illustra- eleven halftone illustrations. $4.50. 
tions, cloth, $1.25. By J. E. Touson, 
L. L. A. age nad aan Soeneneting ann Ge 
By Epwarp JOHNSON. we idition. 
Wood ing: Desi ship. 512 pp., 227 illustrations and diagrams, 
320 >. 79 Gomta Ww as lene, 2 . of saiees orien ae K ANSAS CITY SCENIC CO. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 West 45th Street, New York City i Since 1889 Kansas City, Mo. 
‘ 
ONC)’ Steel Tubular Flag Staff 
Equipned with deep recessed steel couplings and 
onc(f Ball Bearing Halyard : 
Carrier, so that flag flies free, 
instead of wrapping around Flag Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
Staff. — school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
Can be furnished in any height. / - boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
W f d information <<‘ Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
rite for prices and infor 7 thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
F how to erect. for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. pare prices with other manufacturers. 
St. Louis, Mo. aX 
! Branches N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
sy “ae coment Little Rock, Ark. 20-22-24 Vesey Street 








Salt Lake City, Utah 


Edwardsville, Il. 


Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Tex. 


Factories 


Noblesville, Ind. Bessemer, Ala. 


NEW YORK 



























USEFUL, 


“STANDARD” 


, FIBRE 
BACKING CORK 
woopD ‘ 
/ INSERT Bulletin Board 
CORK THE BEST 
\ COMPOSITION BY 
ANY TEST 
Practical for display purposes in 


halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. 
old or new buildings. 


PPRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. 


Easily installed in 


Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Forty-two States now use — 


Equipment. 


Est. 1898 


a 8 Ser Cnt nt > 
a ae ee ee a ee 


Should be a part of your permanent School 
They will give immediate relief 
and help take care of overflow conditions 
for years to come. 


American Portable House Co., 


601-611 Alaska Street, 
Seattle, Wash. 







































The Rapid Blackboard Liner 


EASY TO HANDLE 


FOR MUSIC AND 
PENMANSHIP 


Sent Postpaid on Receipt of 35c 
College and School Supplies 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. 


57-59 E. Eleventh St. New York 














/Bossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of ma- 
terial supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber propo- 
sition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if 
you desire, arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be 
taken down and re-erected any number of times without 
marring a single feature. 





We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements 
direct from us and save money for your school board. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















GowreaewyFTteTse 


es 
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BADGER 
WIRE WINDOW 


GUARDS 


Installed in your school 
means—permanent pro- 
tection against break- 
age of school windows 
and because of their 
rigid construction—real 
economy. 


BUY WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 


INSTEAD OF 
WINDOW GLASS 





| 














BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS are made to order in 
any size or shape to fit the win- 
dow. The illustrations show the 
BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS with Round and 
Channel frames. They are 
easily installed. 

Order through your 

School Supply Jobber. 


BADGER WIRE 
AND IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and 25th Aves. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 























BULL DOG Bunting 
Flags for Schools 





BEST BY TEST 


Specified and used by U. S. Govern- 
ment and School Boards. Sold by 
Reliable Dealers. 


JOHN C. DETTRA & CO., Inc. 
OAKS MONT. CO. PENNA. 


















































ENGRAVING CRAFTSMANSHIP 





faction. 








“YOUR STORY IN PICTURE LEAVES NUTHING UNTOLD” 


Paramount in designing and engraving 
are workmanship and service at conserva- 
tive prices. Premier Craftsmanship assures 
you of these together with complete satis- 


PREMIER ENGRAVING CO. 
DESIGNERS 6 ENGRAVERS 
MILWAUKEE 016 WINNEBAGO STREET WISCONSIN 





























PRINTING SERVICE | 














TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is an 
organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery 
at moderate prices. Consider 
these factors when ordering 
printing. 

















Consult with us about your 
school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 



























CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 


131-133-135 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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INKWELL 


The Standard 
in America’s 
Best Schools 


>. tuawells ut any school desk. 
Ouickiy installed with three desk tacks. 
Tight-fitting lids prevent evaporation— 
cannot rattle or click. Reduce upkeep 
expense. Cost less in first place. 
Sold direct or through supply houses. 
Write for samples and prices. 


U. S. INKWELL COMPANY 
410 8. W. 9th St. DES MOINES, IOWA. 





Desk Inkwell for office 
and library use. 


We will mail to any interested 
school official, a neat deuble-well 
stand on request. 














Allen Adjustable Window Shade Holder 
and 
Allen’s Famous Canvas Duck Shades 
also 


Shades of All Kinds 


Special for Pivoted Sash. The Shade which 
works with the window open or closed, giving 
perfect control of light and ventilation. 





The Allen Shade Holder is not the cheap- 
est on the market but for the price 
asked it cannot be equaled. We have 
been putting them in school buildings 
for the past 20 years. They are used all 
over the United States and Canada. 








Manufactured by 


Allen Shade Holder Co., Inc. 
116 Washington St. 











Boston, Mass. 
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OUR PLANS y fie ©. . AND MEET EVERY 
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The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are aaamine’ in every 
: detail, having double floors, double side walls and ce ilings. With every modern con- ond 
: venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With = 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be ™@ 
® taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of gy 
the parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we wil.send you @ 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. ” 
THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 3 
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THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 
“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


An achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 
Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 


The intense popularity of this padlock for 
School installations is due to its exceptional 
service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
successful performance on lockers. Developed 
through years of intensive study of the special 
requirements of locker systems in schools. 


Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- 
ing from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real 
Service—usually paying small initial cost in 
saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 
ice—it’s cheaper. 





Cut about % actual size. 
Sample and Special proposition to Operating School Officials, on request 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
KENT, OHIO, U.S 
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Always in stock ready for immediate ship- 
ments. Quickly erected. Designed to meet 
all state code educational requirements. {J 


Catalog showing many designs sent on request. 


TOGAN-STILES Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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BACK COPIES PICTURES 


The Copley Prints for school walls have 
See Illustrated Cat- 
(Mention this Journal.) Curtis & 
Cameron, 14 Harcourt St., Boston. 


We have 
dating to 1912 Also Volumes, bound and 
loose, of the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD 
JOURNAL. 
volume, write immediately to the AMERI- 
CAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, in care 


a limited number of back copies highest endorsements. 


alogue. 


If you are anxious to fill your 
CAPS AND GOWNS 


We have a new stock of High School and 


of the Subscription Department. First Collegiate caps and gowns. Information 
come, first served. Prices on single copies Upon Request. The Wingate Co., 543 Fifth 
50 cents; on Volumes $4.50. St., Des Moines, Iowa. 





HIGH .SCH (ore) ee 
ING COMMITTEE 
STUS N_ PARRY CHAIRMAN 

NNELLY SECRETARY WILLIAM’E BIDDLE 
ARTHUR. J ANDERSON 
EARL M NELSON 

& SIDEBOT TOM ARCHITECTS 

TERSON CONSTRUCTION CO» BUILDERS 


THI il BUILDING ERECTED 1917 








HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 








BRUCE’S 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE LIBRARY 


Reliable School House 


HIGH SCHOOL BUILDINGS, VOL. II 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS—AIlt 


RURAL SCHOOL PLANT 


CHECKING SCHEDULE FOR PROJECTED 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Write for information and prices 


References for Architects 














| THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


212 MONTGOMERY BLDG 


: 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U. 8S. 
Under One Management—Direction of E. E. Olp, 

28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


FISK TEACHER’S AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Affiliated 


offices in principal cities. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1254 Am- 
sterdam Ave., New York. College and university work only. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bidg., Washington; Secur- 
ity Bldg., Evanston, Ill. Several affiliated offices. 

EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York; 19 So. La 
Salle St., Chicago. 
EDUCATION SERVICE operates on a cost basis. It offers various 
forms of service to schools and teachers, such as securing rates on 
magazines and books for school libraries. It has special facilities 
for supplying teachers in every department of public school work; 
also, business managers and purchasing agents, registrars, private 
secretaries, librarians, cafeteria directors, and trained nurses. Our 
work includes executive positions—superintendents, principals, and 
supervisors of all kinds. 








Our Reputation is National COME TO 
Our Service Unexcelled 


Positions Kindergarten to Salesretn Freniyete HEADQUARTER S 







Oe Oe “ 
ROCKY IMT TEACHERS ose Selhiaien 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
AGENCY Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
410 U.S. Nat. BANK BLDG. DENVER. COLO. Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
WE, BOPP, Fils Mec ccccceceses Manager Kansas City, Mo., 230 Rialto Bldg. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


i : ¥ 1020 McGEE ST. 
Associated Fisk Agencies KANSAS CITY, MO, 


in Principal Cities. J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 











Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 
Enroll in Our Agency 





1—Those who desire a better locality. 
2—-Those who want a better salary. 
3—-Those who possess average or more than average 
Oust ability. Write Manager E. A. Freeman for booklet. 
\Qay EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Bldg., 89 So. Tenth St. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Southern Teachers’ | Continuous registration in four 


| 
Agency offices. 
COLUMBIA, 8. C. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. | ; 
RICHMOND, VA. | Covers Middle Atlantic, South 
LOUISVILLE, KY. || and Middle West 


No advance fees. 











TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges—Every day of the year 


4 | 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 
D. H. COOK, Gen. Mer. HOME OFFICE—Philadelphia, Pa. 
—BRANCH OFFICES— 
Pitisburgzh, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Northampton, Mass 
No charge to employers—No charge to candidates till elected. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 








CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Metropolitan Blidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Free and dependable service to school officials. 
Recommends only well qualified teachers. 








Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, 
Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 
WILLARD N. ANDREWS, President F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secretary = 


Twenty Years of Real Service 
PARKER “est 


12 South Carroll Street 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY MADISON, WISCONSIN 














Some of the very best teachers of the land are found in the territory covered by the 
OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
A. J. JOLLY, Mer. pad ; 
Mentor, Ky. : - 412 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 








We Specialize in Brains 


Character, Personality, Teaching Power and Service. By advertising more widely 
than any other Agency, and by visiting State and District meetings, schools and 
colleges, from Dakota and Minnesota to Texas and Oklahoma, we have built up 
the largest SELECT LIST of LIVE teachers ever assembled. Our tenth year of 
recommending only when asked to do so byemployers. Owing to our professional 
standards most of the Higher Institutions as well as the best S dary school 
in forty-four States and three foreign countries used our service the past seasen. 
Fifteen hundred square feet of office space, with every known equipment for 
doing efficient work, INCLUDING A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, enables us 
to fill vacancies from Kindergarten to University with teachers who have been 
tested, investigated, and, in many cases personally interviewed by our representa- 
tives direct. 





A Distinct Service for Educators Who Appreciate Ethical Standards. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 
Department of Education, 499 Gates Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject 
from hieh school un Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 
and Physical Education. 


9 20th year. Covers all states. 
Tell us your needs. 
ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres., 
Odeon Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Westminster Teachers’ Bureau 
specializes in securing Christian teachers, officers and helpers 
for schools, colleges and universities—private, public and de- 
nominational—and in assisting trained, Christian teachers and 
other workers to larger fields of service. Write today for 
information to 

Henry H. Sweets, Manager, 410 U rban Building, Louisville, Ky. 


SOUODURESAUEURAUEAORUADA ERO UUEODOOEOOOE DOR aa Etta tanenent 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 


Established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 


366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 


. 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Branch Offices: 406 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A Superior Agency for Superior revuple We Register Only Reliable Candidates. 
Services Free to School Officials. 
TUDOUECTRELEGUOEOGEDEEOROTORALERSOOEUDORESEOSEENERGSSOEEOSGASELEOOECTSROD. COOEERRE DONE OOeONENoOEE 
GER 


“a o + y ° 
$3} states. Free enrollment. No charge to school officials for 


NAY attention given to vacancies. No branch offices. 
THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


728-30 Stahiman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 


ey We place teachers in leading schools and colleges of many 


ee 
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“THE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY” 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


DENVER, COLORADO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA PACIFIC DIVISION 
Gas & Electric Building Peoples Gas Building The Plymouth Building Address Denver Office 


We Render Efficient Service to School Boards and Teachers 
The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 











The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Receives calls at all seasons for college and normal] gradrates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 





The Supreme Court of California announced on Feb. 26, 1924, the unanimous 
decision that the law limiting the amount of commission 
was absolutely unconstitutional. 


E. C. BOYNTON 
BOYNTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY OF LOS ANGELES — Est. 1888 


517 Brockman Building Trinity 3064 Los Angeles, California 











TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A L, BE BR TF as w. sectecn Boutovert, Chicago, Ilinels 


Established 1885—Still under same active management. Best Schools and Colleges 
permanent clients. Best qualified men and women on our available list. Prompt service. 
Other Offices—-New York, Denver, Spokane. 
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THI1s convenient cabinet 
keeps Nibroc Towels clean 
and dust-free, and serves 
them singly. 

Easy to fill— 

Merely open front, which 
is hinged at bottom. Slip the 
package of 250 towels into 
place. Draw out wrapper. 
Lock cabinet. That's all. 
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pecially to your order, it could not 
be better suited to school use. 

The Nibroce fibre is highly ab- 
sorbent—takes up the last drop of 
moisture. It doesn’t lint—doesn’t 
tear easily—doesn't get soggy. You 
can wipe hands and face vigorously 
with a Nibroc Towel. It is agree- 
able to use, and leaves a pleasant 
feeling that encourages children to 
be clean. 

The Nibroc Towel doesn’t 


roughen the hands. 


It means a fresh, clean towel for 


every child. Used once, then thrown 


Nibroc-a paper towel 


that seems made for school children 


It the Nibroe Towel were made es- 


away, it doesn’t spread colds 
through the class, as a common 
towel is apt to. It is economical, 
too. The Nibroc Cabinet serves one 
at a time, enough to thoroughly 
dry both face and hands. 

You yourself will enjoy using 
the Nibroc Towel. Let us send you 
enough samples to make athorough 
test in your office or home. 


The manufacturers, Brown Company, 
Portland, Maine, will be pleased to mail 
to members of School Boards or of any 


educational institution a sample pack 
of Nibroc Towels. 
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i Manufact Publish d Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a place = Cd S| 3 

Th | those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Deale n = i Fr 
in pA gs Ad ne Everything netted in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. = 4 tN is 
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AIR CONDITIONING APPARATUS 
Air Conditioning & Engineering Co 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 


Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
Reed Air Filers, ine. 
AIR FILTER 


Re Inc 
ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SCENERY 
Kansas City Scenic Company 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Sea:ing Co 
Arlington Seating Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P 
Heywood-Wakefield Co 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Peabody School Furniture Co 
Progressive Seating Company 
Stee] Furniture Company 
GASEMENT SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
BENCH LEGS 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
BLACK BOARDS—COMPOSITION 
Reckley-Cardy Co. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
Standard Blackboard Company 
Weber Costello Co 
BLACKBOARD-SLATE 
Keenan Si:ructural Slate Co 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp 
BOILERS 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
BOOK CASES 
Library Bureau 
Newton & Hoit Company, 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Peckham, Little & Co 
Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Bruce Publishing Co 
Heath & Co., D.C 
Houghton, Mifflin Co 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Lippincott Company, J. B 
Little, Brown and Company 
Newson & Company 
Pitman & Son, Isaac 
BRUSHES 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Alabama Marble Company 
Asbestos Buildings Company 





The 


Theo. B 


Detroit Steel Products Company 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 

Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Assn 
Milwaukee Corrucating Company 


Structural Slate Company 


CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
AY 


] 


gle Stee ol Company 

Dougherty & Sons, In Ww F 

Crane Company, Wm. M 

Pick & Company, Albert 

Sani Products Co., The 

Van Rance Co.. John 
CHAIRS—FOLDING 

Angle Steel Stool Company 

Derby & Company a P 

Maple City Stampt Company 
CHARTS 

Nystrom & Company, A. J 
CHEMICALS 

Chicago Apparatus ¢ 

Heil Chemical Co., Henry 


CLOCKS—PROGRA ‘ 
Hansen Manufacturing Company 
International Time Recording Company 
Landis Enc. & Mfg. Co 
Standard Electric Time Co 

CLOCKS—WALL 
Niagara Clock Cort 


oratior 


COOKING APPARATUS 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc, W. F 
CRAYON 


American Crayon Co 
Binney & Smith 
National Crayon Co 
Peckham, Little & Co 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
Weber Costello Co 
DEAFENING QUILT 


Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
DESKS : 

Imperial Desk Company 

Welfare, Inc 
DISINFECTANTS 


Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., 
DISPLAY CABINETS 
Shewana Cabinet Work 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 
A. B. Stove Company 
Christiansen, C 
Crane Company, Wm. M 
Douzherty & Sons, Tic, W. F 


Theo. B 


Freeport Gas Machine Co., Inc 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 

Pick & Co., Albert 

Sheldon & Co., E. H 

Van Rance Co., John 


DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Poor Closer Co 
Sarcent & Company 
DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Christiansen, C 
Economy Drawing Table & Mfg 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Co H 
DRAWING MATERIALS 
Devoe & Raynolds 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. 0 
Puro Sanitary Drink. Fountain Co 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company, Hasley W 
ERASERS 
Palmer Company, The 
Rowles Company, E W.aA 
Weher Costello Co 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Weber Costello Company 


Co 


FENCES 
American Fence Construction Company 
Anchor Post Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co 
Pase Fence & Wire Prod. Assn 
Stewart Iron Works Company, The 
FILING CABINETS 
Library Bureau 
Newton & Hloit Company, The 
FIRE ESCAPES 
Dow Company, The 
Potter Manufacturing Corp 
Standard Conveyor Company 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Sareent & Company 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnevut Hardware Co 
FIRE PROOF DOORS 
Dahistrom Metallic Door Co 
FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 
Dettra & Co., 
FLAG POLES 
emer Steel Post Company 
elson Mfe. Co 
FLOOR COVERING 
Heywood-Wakefield C 
FLOORIN G—COMPOSITION 
Durafiex Company, The 
FLUSH VALVES 
Haas Company. Philip 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corr., Jas. G 
FURNITURE 
American Seating Co 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Beckley-Cardy Co 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Conrades Mfg. Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P 
Detroit School Equipment Co 
Economy Drawing Table & Mfg 
Heywood-Wakefield Co 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Imperial Desk Company 
Inner Braced Sales Company 
Kundtz Company, The Theo 
Library Rureau 
Maple City Stamping Company 
National School Equipment Company 
Newton & Tloit Company, The 
Peabody School Furniture Co 
Progressive Seating Company 
Readsboro Chair Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
Scientific Seating, Inc 
Steel Furniture Company 
Standard School Equipment Co 
Mnion School Furnishing Company 


Inc., John C 


Co 


Welfare, Ir 
GAS MACHINES 

Freeport Gas Machine Co., Inc 

Matthews Gas Machine Co 
GAS STOVES 

4 EB Stove Company 
GLOBES 

Nystrom & Co., A. J 

Weber Costello Co 
GLUE 

Hicgins & Company, Charles M 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 

GYMNASIUM BASKETS 
Racine Iron & Wire Works 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
American Foundry & Furnace Co 
Bayley Mfg. Company 
Buckeye Blower Co 
Buffalo Forge Company 
(rane Company 
Dunham Company, C. A 
Healy-Ruff Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc 
Webster & Co., Warren 

INK 
Commercial Paste ¢ 
FN. Compary, Inc., The 
Higgins & Company, Charles M 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 

INK WELLS 
Jacobus Pneumatic Inkwell Co 
Squires Inkwell Company 
U. 8S. Inkwell Company 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 


ympany 


Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F 
Palmer Company, The 

Pick & Co., Albert 

Robertson Products Co, Theo. B 
Van Range Co., John 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H 

LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Chicago Apparatus Co 
Heil Company, Henry 
Tirrill Gas Machine I 

LANTERN SLIDES 
Keystone View Company 

LATHES 
Greentield Tap & Die 

LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Library Bureau 


ighting C 


Corporation 


Newton & Hoit Company, The 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Bearcdslee Chandelier Mfg. Co 


Holophane Glass Company 
LIQUID FLOOR + “ae 


Sonneborn Sons 


LIQUID SOAP 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc 

Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 
LOCKERS 

Berger Mfg. Company 

Durabilt Steel Locker Co 

Durand Steel Locker Co 

Federal Steel Fixture Co 

Il.yon Metallic Mfg. Co 

Medart Mfc. Co Fred 

Narrangansett Machine Company 


LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B 
Triple Metals Corporation 
MAPS 
Nystrom & Company. A. J 
Tunnell Map Company 
Weber Costello Company 


ME 


Russell & Sons Co., 


MORIAL TABLETS 
Albert 


METAL LATH 


Berger Mfg. Company 
MICROSCOPES 
Heil Company. Henry 


Spencer Lens Company 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 


DeVry Corporation, The 
PAINTS 
Devoe & Raynolds 


Hockaday Company, The 
PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 


DeVilbiss Mfg. Co.. 


The 


PANIC EXIT DEVICES 


Steffens- Amberg 


Company 


PASTE 


Cc 


ommercial Paste Company 


PENCILS 


Dixon Cructhle Co., 


Joseph 


Eacle Pencil Company 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co 


NS 
Spencerian Pen Company 


PI 


Aeolain Company. 


ANOS 
The 
Miessner Piano Company 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


Chieaco Gymnasium Equipment Co 
Hill-Standard Comnany 

Medart Mfc. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Newark Steel Post Company 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


P 


Pp 


Pp 


Bradley Wash Fountain Company 
Rrunswick-Ralke-Collender Co 
Clow & Sons, James 

Crane Company 

Puriron Co.. Ine.. The 

Haas Company. Philip 

Hoffmann & Rillings Mfe. Co 
Nelson Mfe. Comnany. N. O 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Speakman Co 
Vozel Company, Joseph A 
ORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
American Portable House Company 
Armstrong Co., The 

Ashestos Buildings Co 


Roassert & Sons. Lonia 
Circle A Prodneta Corporation 
Mershon & Morley 


Tocan-Stiles Company 
ROJECTION LANTERNS 
Spencer Lens Co 


UBLISHERS 
Longmans, Green & Company 


RADIATOR HANGERS 


Healy-Ruff Company 


REINFORCED STEEL 


Berger Mfg. Co 


ROLLING ag eg pees 


Union Blind & Ladder Compa 
Wilson Corp., Jas ‘o 
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SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Meials Company 
SASH OPERATING DEVICES, STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 

SASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Steel Products Company 

SCENERY 
Twin City Scenic Co 

SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Chicago Apparatus Co 
Heil Company, Henry 
Rowles Company, E. W. A. 

SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
American Scrubbing Equipment Sales 

Company 

SHOWERS 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. 
Speakman Co. 

SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Hansen Manufacturing Company 
lloltzer-Cabot Electric Co 

SPRAY-PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 

STAGE CQUIPHERT, AND SCENERY 
Jackson Corp.. 

Kansas City Scenic a 
Twin City Scenic Company 

STEEL SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products Company 

STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Newton & Holt Company, The 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

STEEL TENNIS POSTS 
Newark Steel Post Company 

STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 

STOOLS, STEEL 
Angle Steel Stool Company 

SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 

TABLES 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P 
Library Bureau 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. Co 

TABLETS 
Blair Company, J. C 

TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co 

TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 

Automatic Eelectric Company 

Federal Electric Co., The 

Federal Tel. & Tel. Co 

Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Johnson Service Company 

National Regulator Company 
THERMOMETERS 

Heil Company, Henry 

Wilder-Pike Thermometer Co 
TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 

A. P. W. Paper Company 

Palmer Company, The 

Robertson Products Co., 


Co. 


Theo. B 
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TOILET PARTITIONS 
Structural Slate Company 
TOWELS 
American Airdry Corporation 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Brown Company 
National Paper Products Co. 
Palmer Co., The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 
TYPEWRITERS 
Underwood Typewriter Company 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
VACUUM PUMPS 
Nash Engineering Company 
VALVES—FITTINGS 
Crane Company 
VENTILATORS 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Globe Ventilator Company 
Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
American Foundry & Furnace Co. 
American Blower Company 
Bayley Mfg. Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Dunham Company, C. A. 


Nelson Corp., 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., 


VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
American Woodworking Machinery Co. 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Christiansen, C. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation 
Newton & Hoit Company, e 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

WARDROBES 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 

WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Company 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 

wer? PURIFIERS 

Company, The 
wensnemnaete 
Athey Company, The 

WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
WINDOW GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company 
Draper Shade Co., 
Maxwell & Co., 8 
Ordinator Company, Inc. 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C 
WINDOW SHADE HOLDERS 
Allen Shade Holder Co., The 
WINDOWS, STEEL 
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Detroit Steel Products Company 
WIRE GUARDS 

Cyclone Fence Co 

Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
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When in Doubt, Say Doctor 

“Some months ago,” writes Henry F. Pringle, 
in the N. Y. World, “I was bound for Birming- 
ham, Alabama, from a little town in Mississippi. 
My seat mate in the Pullman was a Birmingham 
banker. He was a delightful old gentleman, 
kindly, courteous and affable. We talked of the 
South, of course. At first it was cotton. Then 
it was the negro. He said that true Southern- 
ers loved the negro and understood him. But he 
admitted that at times the race problem was em- 
barrassing. 

“*T recall very vividly,’ he said, having to go 
to Tuskegee Institute during the administration 
of the late Booker T. Washington. My visit 
was, in a sense, official. They were giving a re- 
ception to a prominent government official and I 
knew I would have to meet Washington. 

“Well, sir, I didn’t know what to do. 
should I address Washington? You see, I ad- 
mired the man’s brains. I thought a great deal 
of the work that he was doing. I was perfectly 
willing to shake hands with him, but I couldn’t 
call him “Mr.” Washington. No Southerner, 
you see, ever calls a negro “Mr.” 

“*T worried about it all the way to the school. 
I knew I couldn’t just call him “Washington.” 
I had too much respect for the man. To say 
“Booker” was worse. But then some one re- 
minded me that he was the holder of a Ph.D. 
That solved it! I called him Dr. Washington.’ 


How 


The Reason 

The teacher was holding forth with reference 
to the circulation of the blood. Trying to make 
the matter clearer, she said: 

“Now, boys, if I stood on my head, the blood, 
as you know, would run into it and I should 
turn red in the face. Now, what I want to 
know is this: How is it that while I am stand- 
ing upright in the ordinary position the blood 
doesn’t run into my feet?” 

Whereupon one of the youngsters said: “Why, 
because your feet ain’t empty!” 





A junior high school freshman came to school 


with a bad cold, and a note from mother. The 
note: ; 
Dear teacher: Please don’t give Ann any 


more outside reading for History, as it is getting 
too cold outdoors. She sat outside on the porch 
all Sunday afternoon reading and as a result she 
has a bad cold Thank you. 
Mrs. — 
Her Number 

On his tour of the district an inspector of 
city high schools came before a class of girls. 
He wrote upon the blackboard, “LXXXX.” Then, 
peering over the rims of his spectacles at a good 
looking girl in the first row, he asked: 

“Young lady, I’d like to have you tell me what 
that means.” 


” 


“Love and kisses,” the girl replied.—Every- 
body’s. 
> ii Dh 
a oe Sursurers® ‘A ‘ —— 
ST havsican Pun \ = 





Reason Before the Rod. 
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Trials of a Young Instructor 

The young instructor at college is often 
enough a likable fellow, but nevertheless he is 
subject to a peculiar kind of trouble—a fact 
that Arthur Latham Perry fully considered be- 
fore becoming a tutor at Williams. His son, 
Mr. Carroll Perry, in his Professor of Life, gives 
us his father’s amusing apprehensions. Here 
is the passage: 

With characteristic method father set down 
in opposite columns the reasons for and the 
reasons against going to Williams as tutor. The 
score stands seven to two in favor of Williams. 
One of the reasons against accepting the offer 
was as follows: 

“I shall in all probability subject myself to 
a great deal of annoyance and anxiety. A tutor 
as such is not greatly respected by students. 


They find innumerable ways to annoy him. 
They lock him in! They love to play tricks upon 
him. 


They will scrape and groan in recitation. 
They will disturb his slumbers by nocturnal 
howlings and by rolling stones down the stairs. 
This is not pleasant. He will treat them all 
politely, yet some of them will insult him. He 
must bear it and put a good face upon it, 
though he smart inwardly. If it is known that 
he is in love with a young lady in the village 
they will write her name upon the blackboard! 
And this would have to be borne with the wis- 
dom of a philosopher and the spirit of a martyr.” 
Slim and the Schoolmarms 

Slim, a youth fresh from a farm in the 
West, had just taken on the job as driver of a 
coach in Yellowstone Park. In order to fit him- 
self for the position he obtained as much infor- 
mation as possible from the driver whose place 
he had taken, and thought he had soaked up all 


Middle 


the knowledge there was to be had about 
nature’s show place. 
On the drive leaving the Upper Geyser Basin 


the tourist crosses the Continental Divide twice 
at two different altitudes. Sign posts giving the 
names of the different points of interest and the 
altitudes are erected at frequent 
throughout the park, and it was 
that proved Slim’s undoing. 

The new guide was put in charge of a party 
of school teachers from Boston on his first trip. 


intervals 
one of these 


As they drove along the women kept reading 
the signs and commenting on them. “Contin- 
ental Divide,” read one, giving the altitude. A 


few miles farther on they encountered a similar 
sign, giving a still higher altitude. 

“Why, how is this?” asked one of the party. 
“IT thought we just passed the Continental 
Divide.” 

This was a poser for Slim. He studied for 
some time over it in thoughtful silence and then 
said: “Oh, lady! I think I know how that hap- 
pened. They moved it and forgot to take down 
the sign.”’—Judge. 

What’s In a Name? 

The Cincinnati School Index is 
the statement that inspection of 
schools has brought to light the fact that cer- 
tain children in Cincinnati are without given 
names. Asked about her child’s name _ one 
mother replied as follows: 

“My boy is name C. O. he hasn’t got no other 
name he is named after the state Cincinnati Ohio 
he just got the nitials 


authority for 
registers in 


from Mrs. "ia 


Apple-Core Philanthropy 

The backyard of a little St. Louis 
joined an orphanage, from which it was sepa- 
rated by a high wall. One day the boy’s 

mother discovered him out by the apple 

tree eating one apple after another and 
tossing the cores over the wall. Fear- 

as=,, | ing that he would have a stomach ache, 
| she ordered him not to eat any more, 
| but he called back earnestly: 
i 
| 
| 


boy ad- 


“T must, mother. It’s for the 
orphans! They’re waiting for the 
cores!”’—Youth’s Companion. 


A teacher had been telling the class of 
small children the difference between 
liquids and solids. All went well until 
a small boy asked, “Please, miss, what’s 
jam ?”—Washington Star. 


Teacher—“If Shakespeare were alive 
today wouldn’t he be looked upon as a 
remarkable man?” 

Student—‘“Sure he 
would be 300 years 
Reel. 


would be; he 
old.” — Virginia 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Issue Special Catalog. Albert Pick & Com- 
pany of Chicago have just issued an interesting 
supplementary catalog entitled “Timely Spe- 
cials.” This supplement describes and _ illus- 
trates a variety of kitchen and cafeteria equip- 
ment, including glassware, chinaware, silver- 
ware, crockery, table linens, kitchen and bakers’ 
utensils, coffee urns, potato masher, sandwich 
pans, refrigerators, lunch counters, sanitary 
pastry cases, and various other supplies. 

United States Government 
Interior Varnish. Circular No. 
of the Bureau of Standards. 
Bureau of Standards. 


Specification for 
117, July, 1922, 
Issued by the 

U. S. Department of Com- 

merce. The pamphlet takes up sampling, com- 

mercial requirements of varnish, laboratory 
examination, and basis for purchase. The 
specification has been officially adopted by the 

Federal Specifications Board for departments of 

the government in the purchase of materials. 

It may also be used as a guide for commercial 

establishments and schools confronted with the 

task of purchasing a varnish of high quality. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The Daily Schedule in the High School. By 

B. Edmonson, Warren E. Bow, and Irvin Van 
Tassel. Bulletin No. 15, 1924, issued by the 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. The 
pamphlet discusses the problems involved in the 
work of schedule-making and offers a number 
of suggestive programs which are in operation 
in various high schools of the country. 


Intelligence of Seniors in the High Schools of 
Massachusetts. Stephen S. Colvin and 
H. MacPhail, Brown University. 
9, 1924, U. S. Bureau of Education, 
D. C. The study was made by a special com- 
mission appointed by the governor of Massa- 
chusetts. It involved as one of the problems the 
possibility of establishing a state university or 
bringing about a cooperative arrangement be- 
tween the state and the institutions of higher 
learning now existing in the state. The study 
took up the discussion of the proportion of pres- 
ent seniors in high schools as prospective college 
material, the type of schools to which high 
school seniors plan to go, differences in intelli- 
gence levels of boys and girls in Massachusetts 
high schools, preferences in high school subjects 
and relation of psychological such 
selections, and the economic status of parents 
related to the intelligence of seniors. Among 
the conclusions brought out by the study are the 
following: That about 10,000 seniors in Massa- 
chusetts high schools plan to go to some institu- 
tion of learning after graduation, and that 6,000 
plan no further education. Seniors are divided 
unequally among eight different high-school 
courses. Over two-fifths are taking commercial 
work alone, and only three per cent are taking 
classical and academic courses. On the basis of 
psychological scores, the classical, academic, 
college preparatory, and scientific groups are 
distinctly in the lead in intelligence, while the 
commercial group ranks lowest. Seniors select- 
ing languages and science lead the others in 
psychological scores, while the vocational groups 
rank lowest. About five-sixths of the seniors 
have chosen ultimate life occupations. About 
one-half of them intend to enter professions, 
and about one-third clerical work. Among 
careers chosen by both sexes, those selecting 
professions and positions as business executives 


Andrew 
Bulletin No. 
Washington, 


scores to 


and foremen rank highest psychologically, and 
those going into clerical work lowest. Seniors 


coming from professional homes lead the others 
psychologically, and those whose parents are 
farmers and day laborers rank lowest. Seniors 
making the highest median psychological scores 
were those whose parents were both born in 
English-speaking countries. 


Lesson in Politics 
What is this Dawes Plan? 


Young America: Please, sir, I think 
elect Coolidge. 


Teacher: 


it is to 
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The Wichita, Kansas, Public Schools 


Standardize on Devoe Paint and 
Varnish Products — 








Wichita High School, Wichita, Kansas. 













‘| HE invisible ingredient that makes Devoe Paint 

and Varnish Products supreme is the matchless 
skill, the time-tested knowledge, the modern “know- 
how” cultivated and ripened by Devoe’s 170 years’ 
leadership in the development of paints and varnishes. 


vist te thee ter, The higher your ideals of beauty, the more exacting 
a syon's saver your standards of protection, the more insistent 
Tad te paver should be your demand for Devoe Paint and Varnish 






Products—and Devoe only. 








. “ ‘ DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 
| einer aser bee Ree = | | NEW YORK CHICAGO 







gic 
paint with © high gloss- 
t 


Founded 1754 


EVOE 


and Varnish Products 


THE OLDEST, MOST COMPLETE AND 
HIGHEST QUALITY LINE IN AMERICA 
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ee as we consider ther > Rng Mg 
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with best wishes, we Ore. 
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CHAIN LINK FENCES 
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Between Safety and Sorrow | 


— an Anchor Post Playground Fence 


Out on the roadways sorrow lurks. But carefree youngsters pay 











but little heed to speeding cars. 

At playtime, school children need the protection that an Anchor 
Post Playground Fence affords. 

Choose between safety and sorrow for the children of your schools. 
See that your playgrounds are effectively fenced. 

Anchor Post Chain Link Fences provide enduring playground pro 
tection. To prevent rust, they are heavily galvanized throughout. 
Cheir fabric is rust-resisting copper alloy steel wire—galvanized 
after weaving as a double safeguard against corrosion. Posts of 
steel are drive-anchored. 

The nearest Anchor Post office or sales agent is at your service. 


i : — ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


Safe from traffic dangers. Municipal Playground, Bayside Park, 52 Church Street New York. N. Y 
Jersey City, N. J—Anchor Post Fenced eit 











BALTIMORE, MD. EUCLID, OHIO PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BOSTON, MASS. DETROIT, MICH PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS HARTFORD, CONN. WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO MINEOLA, L. I., N. Y. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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NEW INTERNATIONAL INSTALLATIONS 


—in just one school district 


Senior-Junior High School —— = a 
: Architects—Owens & Sisco, rchitects—Clyde 
““iaetaen” geet pgp nate at 


Thomas & Rice, Baltimore 








Jackson Place 


Gwynn’s Falls ‘Park School 


High School a 
Archi & . Theodore Wells Pietsch, 
: rchitects—Smith & May, Balti 
: Baltimore ee 
The vision responsible for this new construction and the care IVE more schools of Baltimore Maryland 
with which the work is being put through to successful comple- ’ ’ 


tion is due to Dr. Henry S. West, Sup’t of Public Instruction of are depending upon International Electric 
the City of Baltimore, Dr. George D. Strayer, Educational Ad- 


viser, Mr. H. G. Perring, Supervising Engineer of the Public Time Systems. 
Improvement Commission, and Mr. Henry Adams, Mechanical 
Engineer. 


These five new schools represent an approxi- 
mate expenditure of $15,000,000. They em- 
body the best that is to be had in buildings, in 
equipment—and in their Electric Time Sys- 
tems. International Master Clocks, Program 
Devices, Secondary Clocks, and all necessary 
electrical equipment have been supplied to 
meet the particular requirements of each of 
these Schools. 





International Electric Time Systems accu- 
rately control the class program, keep it 
smooth-running, no matter how complicated it 
becomes and provide the utmost in dependa- 
bility at low maintenance cost. Not alone in 
Baltimore, but throughout the United States 
builders of new schools are turning to the old- 
est and largest manufacturers in the world of 
Time Systems to give them the last word in 
time installations. Everywhere old and well 
organized schools have maintained their con- 
fidence in their original International Systems, 





Universal Program and Clock Dis- 
tribution Cabinet. Highest grade 
electricaliy-driven program and 
clock control apparatus obtainable. 





International T i i i i 
International Type which have never failed to be quickly, easily 
_International weight driven; 66 and economically adapted to meet every re- 
Secondary Clock pi eR ar quirement of growth and curriculum. 

brass bob pendulum. 

International 

Octagonal Wooden 





International engineers will gladly cooperate 
with school boards, architects and electrical 


Secondary Clock 


Int tional . ° . 
Square Wooden contractors in planning to meet the time re- 
Secondary ock. » 
quirements of new or old schools. 





Write for further information 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
International Time Recording Co. Division 


50 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Canada: International Business Machines Co., Ltd. Offices in All Principal Cities of the World 
300 Campbell Avenue, Members of the National Association of 
Toronto, Ont. Office Appliance Manufacturers 


When in Atlantic City Visit Our Showrooms at 729 Boardwalk 
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Of the thousands of 
installations of Aus- 
tral Windows in all 
parts of the country, 
we have yet to hear 
of one that has brok- 
en or not given per- 
fect satisfaction and 
accomplished all that 
we have claimed for 
it. 





Showing how Austral 
Windows control 
light without inter- 
fering with ventila- 
tion. Noawnings nec- 
essary. A copy of 
this model is yours 
for the asking. 











Progress of air in an Australized room. 
Fresh air enters high enough in room to escape 
those near the window. 

Warm air forced out at top of window. 





AUSTRAL 


Seven Points To Remember 


When Specifying Windows 


equally well to all types of window construction— 


. USTRAL balanced sash principle can be applied 


wood, hollow metal, steel or kalamein. 


With either, 


these 7 points of superiority over double 


hung sash, are the same: 


# 


bo 


J 


Austral Windows afford perfect, draftless 
ventilation without expensive mechanical 
equipment. 

No awnings are necessary. 

Absolute control of light can be had at all 
times. 

Upper and lower sash reversible for clean- 
ing or glazing from inside of the building. 
Heavy Austral hung sash operate as easily 
as a well hung door. 

Openings regulated as desired. 


Additional light. 
Plank frames and narrow mullions assure 
maximum light. 


Economy of maintenance. 
Nothing to break or get out of order. 
No box frames, chains, weights or pulleys. 


When weather stripped, Austral Wood 
Windows are tighter than weather 
stripped double hung windows. A thor- 
ough seystem of weather stripping is in- 
corporated in the original construction of 
all Austral steel, hollow metal and kala- 
mein windows. 





ARCHITECT'S 


BUILOING || [|-—— | ™ ores 
101 PARK-AVE. NEW-YORK CITY 
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